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H uncommon encouragement this little 
5 70 work has met with, made me ambitious 
„/ laying a more juſt claim to the public 
Ip /avour ; for which reaſon I have again 
Tr compre this. new: edition, very exattly 
with our moſt celebrated Engliſh hiforians, efpeciall 
with Mr. Rapin de Thoyras ; and added a copibus Life 
of King Gon OR I. containing all the material tranſ- 
actions of that Monarch's reign ; fo that if it merited 
ſome little countenance in its former undreſs, I may 
venture to aſſert, that it now deſerves much more, on 
account of the great pains I have taken to new mould 


PN 


the incidents, as well as to correct the chronology in 
. . elmeſt every part. 75 „ 
e chief deſign of this book, is to introduce our 2 


youth to the knowledge of the hiftory of their nattus © 
country. © However, though it be calculated more im- 
mediately for their uſe, it yet may be of ſervice ta 
thoſe grown perſons, who, being ſtrangers to the Eng- 
_ glith Hiftory, are deſirous of acquainting themſelves 
with it; or to others, who having fludy"d it at large 
in Rapin, or ſome other voluminous writer, may be 
inclined to refreſh their memories in this particular, + 
*Tis ſurpriſing, that no one fliould Dave attempted” 
an abridgement of the Engliſh Hiſtory, before I en- 
gaged in that with which I now. preſent the reader; 
eſpecially as epitomes have long ſince been publiſb d of 
other hiftories in our language. The Greek and Ro- 
man hiftories, indeed, contain a ſeries of the nobleft 
| 3 | eventy 
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events that ever happen d; but ftill they are not ſo | 
much our concern, as the tranſaftions which relate to 


dur own country. The birth or death of a ſovereign 
Prince, ſhall create joy, or throw a damp on the 
minds of the greateſt part of his ſubjects; but theſe 


s are much ftronger, tuben they are raiſed from 
zncidents _ en among their near relations. 
The compariſon wil hold between the Roman and 


Engliſh hifories ; the former, indeed, may excite our 
admiration more, when we conſider the origin of that 
State, its progreſs and decay; but the latter, though 
it exhibits leſs auguſt events, * nevertheleſs affett us 


in a fironger manner. 
Next to thi hiftaries of - the Greeks and Romans, 


tere is, I believe, none which affords a greater vari- 


of memarable events than that of England ; e. 


abound "g init, and 2 are ſcarcely to be Parallel d 
? 


any other annals, 


* impartiaity, without being attach'd to any þ 
Y; and as T have advanced nothing but from go 
authorities, if the reader. ſhould meet with any paſſage 


which may claſh with his particular ſentiments, I muſt | 


Intreat him not to be too ſevere i mn his cenſure, Since 
| any ſole aim was his improvement in hiſtory and lan- 
Zuage, and to make him a goed ſubject. | 
owe ſome acknowledgments to a little F. rench 
Book, tay Methode facile apprendre Phiſ- 
toire "Angleterre ; ; and to the la 5} / A. Boyer, 


for the hiftory of Jueen Anne, in which I have made | 


eme little alterations, 


rally” when we confider the ſurp 215 revolutions . 


27 have endeavour d to fate every article with 5 
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to the he north and the former to the ſouth. 
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Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 


HAT Ser is that pos term o 
We Britain? 

4. The iſland which com rehends the 
kingdoms of Eagland and Scotland.” 
| , How N | 

| name ? 1 | 

3 Euer fince the beginning of thereign of King Fame: 1. | 
who, inorder to put an end to the dilpuce that aroſe about the 

royal title, viz. Whether oh pe or Scotland ſhould be 
expreſs d firſt, aſſumed that of K ing of Great- Britain; 
and 33 a name that had been laid aſide, by an edit of 
Kin — ever ſince the beginning of the ninth century. 

"# bat is the ſhape of Greet» Britain? 

A. T riangular ; the angles whereof are the Lizard Point 
to 4. weſt; that of Fore/and, or Sandevich near Dower, on 


che eaſt ; and that of Straithy- bead to the rorth. 


8 What are the ſeas that ſurround it? i 
A. The channel to the ſouth, which Crate it from 


| France 7, to the eaſt the German Ocean,” lyirg between 


England, Flanders, Germany, and Denmark ; the North or 

Frozen Sea to the north; and the 1r:/+. Sow: to the weſt. 
73 Into how many parts is Great - Britain diridedꝰ 
A. Two, wiz: England and Scotland; the latter lying 


2. 
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What is the true extent of Great. Britain? 


of the ſhores, is 812 miles; the eaſtern ſide 704; the ſouth 
coaſt, which is the broadeſt, 320; and the circuit of the 
whole Hand, is 1836 miles. 

2. When was the name of Britain changed into that of 
England ? 

A. In the'year 585 or 586, a little after the founding 
the ſeven Kingdoms, with the nnanimous conſent of the 
ſeven Kings. "* 

9, How is England bounded ? 

A. By the rivers Tweed and So/way, and the mountains 
of Chiviee, which divide it from Scotland; the reſt of it is 
bounded by the Ocean. 

. Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof ? * 

. The Britons, whether deſcended from the Gavls or 
: Trojans, and the Englißb. | 

„What nations have had the ſovereignty of it? 

A. The Britons, the Romans, the Saxons or Englif, the 
Danes, and the Normans, 

D. How many Kings have ſway'd the Engli 5 throne ? 


A. Tis impoſſible to give the exact number of thoſe who 5 


the hiſtory whereof we are now writing 
4 85 Was not England divided into ſeven Kingdoms be 
ert? | 
5 Ves, and it was called the A H eptarchy, which 
were the Kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2. of South-Sex,-or of the 
South Saxons; 3. Weſt-Sex, or of the W:/t-Saxons ; 4. Eaft- 
Sex, or of the Eaft-Saxons ; 5. the Northumbers ; L. Eaft- 
mg ler ; ; 7. of Mercia. 
2. Have all the Kings, from Egbert, ſprung from the 
Lame family ? 
A. No; the family that now ſits upon the throne i is the 
ſeventh. | 
—_ Pray ive me he names of the families, and the 
| number of Kings deſcended from them ? 
A. The firſt was that of the Saxon or Engl Kings, 
whereof there were ſeventeen ; the ſecond that „ Danes, 


of which — were on! y they ge Kings; the third, which 
275 = 


reigned before anno 800, when Egbert began the — 


z F 


D; The weſtern ſide of it, from the Lizard Point in | 
"Cornwall to Caibnęſi i in Scotland, reckoning the windings . 


Royal FAMILY, 3 
18 that of the Normans, an ve the ſame number; and that 
of Champagne, which is fourth, * Gon is * 
one. - | 

2. Who are the reſt ? 

4. We muſt firſt obſerve, that the family — the 2 
genets, (the houſe of Ann) which is the fifth, is divided 
into three branches, wiz. that of the P/antagenets, whence 
eight Kings have ſprung ; thoſe of York and of Lancaſter, 
from each whereof three Monarchs have ſprung. 

Tell me the names of the reſt. | 

A. The Tuders have given three Kings and two Queens ; 
the Stuart; four Kings and two Queens; and from that of 


Brunſwick, which is now upon the nner two kings only 
have ſprung. 


*. 44 


Of the ROYAL FAMILY. 


=. THAT kind of goverment u bt of Er. 
nd ? 

A. A Monarchy, the authority whereof is nevertheleſs 
limited by the Parliament. The crown is hereditary, and 
the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. 

2. In what does the ſovereign authority of the Kings of | 
England immediately conſiſt ? | 

4. They alone have power to declare peace, or war; to 
make leagues, treaties, or to conclude a truce ;. to receive, 
or ſend out ambaſſadors ; to coin money, but not to fix the 
current value of it, which is done by conſent of Parliament 
only; to allow or repeal grants or privileges; to diſpoſe of 
the ſeveral governments in their dominions, and of allem- 
ployments both at ſea and land. In a word, all commiſ- 
ſions, whether for life, or a certain limited * arcablo- | 
lutely in their dif poſal. 

2, Does their power extend no farther ? 

A. They are heirs, in the laſt reſort, in their Kingdom; 
that is, all eſtates where no heir appears, revert or eſeheat 
3 the Lord firſt, and if there is none, then to the 


"Howe continue. 
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4 HISTORY ENGLAND. 
A4. They had the cuſtody of the goods and eſtates 
of all minors who held of the crown; they might up- 
ply the revenues thereof to their own private uſe, except 
What was neceſſary for the minor's maintenance, till ſuch 
time as he were one and twenty, when he is at age; and | 
then they could not marry without the royal conſent ; but | 
this has been taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. , 
G | 3 
2. Have the Kings of England any authority over the 
Parliament? | 
AJ. They alone have the power of ſummoning, pro- . 
roguing, and diſſolving it; they may refuſe to give the ] 
royal aſſent to acts, without being obliged to declaze the . 
reaſon of their refuſal ; and the whole force and power of F 
parliamentary ſtatutes flow from them, and cannot paſs into 7 
a law without their expreſs conſent. | 
2. Is juſtice admigiſtred in the King of England's 
name ? TERD. +. | 
A. In all parts of Great Britain, he is the ſupreme 
judge, or lord chief juſtice. He fills up all the offices of 
jadicature; has liberty to preſide in all tribunals, and in all 
caſes, that of high-treaſon excepted, in which he himſelf 
is Plaintiff, | | 
9. Has he no power in the church? avez 
A. He is the ſupreme moderator and governor of the 
church of England, over all perſons and in kf cauſes; which 
| ttitle was taken up by Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of the ſu- 
' preme Head, which was uſed by Henry VIII. and EA. 
<vard VI. He nominates to Lihopricks and ſeveral 
other benefices. He claims tenths and annats ; and by his 
mandate to the archbiſhop aſſembles his clergy in convo- 
cation ; they not having the power of fitting without ſuch 
mandate. | | | 
. In what manner is the King of England waited 
upon ? | dat 
A. In a kneeling pofture : and no one is allowed to be 
covered before him, except De Courcy, baron of Kin/ale in 
treland. | 
Who is the ſecond perſon in the kingdom? 
A. The Queen conſort. +44 
Does ſhe enjoy any peculiar privileges ? 
0 5 | 


. ROYAL FAUII TT. 4 
A. She may make whatever purchaſes ſhe thinks proper 

in the kingdom, and diſpoſe of them without an act of 

Parliament for her naturalization. She may remove her 

cauſes to whatever court ſhe pleaſes ; and if, when a widow, 

ſhe ſhould marry again, ſhe would have all honours paid 

her as a Queen, the ſhe was to marry a private Gentle- 

man. " EEO el 

2. What title is given to the eldeſt ſon? 

A. He is ftiled Prince of Wales, and is always heir ap- 


parent to the crown; and when he is fifteen, his ſubjects 


pay him homage. | 
2. Is it many years fince the King's eldeſt ſon hath en- 
joyed this title ? 2 weroida et. | 
A. Edward I. (to compute, as the Exg/i4 do, from the 

Norman princes) won this principality in 1282, from Leto: 
ellyn the laſt prince of Wales; and he wholly aboliſhed the 
authority of theſe princes, by taking priſoner Dawid Llew- 
e/lyn's brother, whom he beheaded in 1283, 
2. Which of the Kings of Exg/and's ſons firſt had the 
title of prince of Wale ? , J | 


A. Edward II. who was born at , Caernarwen-caftle in 


that principality ; the King having obliged his-contort to 
go and lie in there, that they might be the better pleaſed 
with the prince he was going to ſet over them. "> 
2. Has the King's eldeſt fon any other title? 

A. Yes. He is born duke of Cornwall; in po to. 
which he is of age at the very day of his birth, ſo as io 
claim livery and ſeiſin of the ſaid dukedom. 

2 When was this honour firſt ſettled on the King's 
eldeſt fon ? | 

A. By Edward III. and it is to be obſerved, that it 
does not deſcend by virtue of that Monarch's grant 
to the heir of the crown of England in general, but 
to the ſon, and him the firſt begotten ſon of the King. 
So Richard de Bourdeaux, fon to the black Prince, who 
died without coming to the crown, was not duke of 
Cornwall by birth, but was created ſo. by charter. Nor 
was Henry VIII. (after the death of his brother Prince; 
2 duke of Cornwall, becauſe he was not the eldeſt 


. K 2: 
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6 HISTORY fF ENGLAND. 
2. Has the Prince of Wale any ſettled revenue? 
A. He has about twenty thouſand pounds ſterling ariſing 
from the mines in the dukedom of Cormua//, His preſent 
Majeſty, when prince, had 100, oool. per ann. ſettled upon 
him by act of Parliament. . | 
py At what age is he ſovereign of Wales ? | 
At fourteen ; till which time it uſed to be governed 
by commiſſioners choſen from the body of the nobility and 
clergy. - . th 
S Have the reſt of the King's children any titles appro- 
priated to them? | : | 
4, No, the King beſtows whatever titles he pleaſes upon 
them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of Royah 
Highneſs is given them; and that whoever kiſſes their 
hands muſt do it kneeling. - f GE” 
2. Has the King any Fred revenues ? 
A. The Parliament paſſed an act in the year 1660, in 
favour of King Charles II. by which it was enaQted, that 
henceforward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be fixed at 


- twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; which ſum ad- 


ded to certain other taxes, produces his Majeſty a yearly re- 
venue of fifteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; amount- 
ing to about twenty millions of French money, The 
ordinary charge of the government, or Civil Lift, as it is 
now called, was, upon her late Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown, ſettled by Parliament at 7060,000/. per annum, 
upon the beſt funds in England. His preſent Majeſty's is 
. at 800,000/. and is thought to produce about a 
mil A . 4 ' " a 


O the PARLIAMENT. 
9. HAT is the Parliament of England ? ; 
4. The general aſſembly of the eſtates of the 
kingdom. 4. | 
By whom was it inſtituted ? 5 


A. In a large ſenſe, it is as old, no doubt, as the Saxon 
government in this Kingdom, And though the commons 
„ . were 


* 
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| PARLIAMENT: 14 -F 
were undoubted]y always repreſented in it, yet the manner 
how they were repreſented, is not certain; there being no 
ſummons of them upon record before 49 Henry III. when 
they firſt began to be a diſtinct houſe, much in the ſame 
manner they are now. 764 nd 

2. Whence was it originally derived? | 122 
A. From the parliaments, aſſemblies, or diets of the 
northern nations, whence the Anglo-Saxons came. It wag 


nor indeed held ſo frequently under the firſt Suxon Kings, 


as under the Plantagenets, when it began to make itſelf for- 
midable. 75 85 | 
2. By what ſteps has it riſen to that height of power it 
has ſometimes aſſu med 1 
A. This was owing either to the avarice, or profuſeneſs 
of ſome Kings; their adherence to their favourites; or the 
ambition of ſome particular perſons. - 
. In what manner did the avarice and profuſion of the 
Kings give authority to the Parliament ? 
A. As the yearly revenues fixed by the ſtate fell ſhort of 


the ſums expended, the Kings were obliged to impoſe taxes; 


and the monies ariſing from hence having been employ d to 
different uſes, or laviſhed on favorites; all ſuch great men 
as did not ſhare in them, oppoſe them; and after ſeveral 
inſuirections, they aſſumed to themſelves a power, of not 
ſuffering the King to levy any other taxes, than ſuch as had 
been granted him by the ſtates of the kiagdom. 
2. When did the Parliament aſſume this authority ? 

A. Under the reign of King Jobn; and they conftmed 
it to themſelves under that of his ſon, who, as he was 


always in want of money, uſed to convene them very 


often. Twas in theſe aſſemblies only that they came 
to ſuch reſolutions, as almoſt deſtroy d the royal autho- 
Tuty. 14 F | | 
Did not the King oppoſe their meaſures ? | 

A. It was not in his power to do it, he having been 
ſcarce able to preſerve his crown. Beſides, the methods 
which he and all weak princes have employed to main- 
wh their authority, have ſerved. only to deſtroy it en- 
tirely. ö 


F 


2, In what manner? TY 7 5 
8 * | | 
B4 | A. 
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A. Whenever the defenders of liberty had fixed too 
narrow bounds to the royal authority, and had gauſed 
their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament; 
the King no ſooner got the upper-hand, than he would 
convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or had 
been bribed by him, in order to repeal the acts made by 
the former. In this manner the Parliament, whether 
obſtinate or humble, had always the upper-hand under © 
weak Kings, whereof there have been many in Eng- c 
lard. | | | t 
2. Was the Parliament as powerful under the renowned L 
Kings? | 8 tl 

A. It did no more than barely put their commands in 
execution, and had only the power of approving their de- 
figns. Edward III, Henry IV, V, VII, and VIII, and tl 
Queen Elizabeth made the Parliament ſubſervient to their te 
will; but it has not been ſo pliable ſince. ac 

9, Why &f 7 Fo 9 ca 

A. Becauſe it is generally compoſed of two parties, hi 
whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the 
court, ſeldom fail of being balanced by the'defenders of 
the liberty and privileges of their country. * Tis chis 
mutual oppoſition that occaſioned the death of Charles 


4 A 4 a 


the firſt, and all the revolutions that have happened firice th 
that time, | N th 
9. Are theſe the only ſteps by which the Parliament has th 


riſen to this exalted power? : 
A. We muſt likewiſe add, the great love ſome Kings 


have had for favourites, and the hatred which the Eg du 
bear to all thoſe who are in favour ; and as favourites have wh 
never had any power but under weak Kings, 'it was no dif- Seo 
ficult matter for the. great men of the kingdom to give the af 
government whatever form they thought proper ; but the the 
ambition of certain men has carried matters to ſtill greater the 


lengths. 
- EY What methods did they employ ? bh . 
A. Some Princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the crown, 
21 ſought out methods to give ſome colour to their uſurpation: 
4 this they often were not able to effect, but by laying ſeveral 
| crimes to the charge of the reigning monarch ; and as it was 


_ neceſſary” 
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neceſſary to have a power which might take eognizance 
of TEE crimes, they have made choice of the Parliament, 
which, by the undoubted right it has of regulating the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, has by this means frequently pro- 
nounced the fate of theſe Monarchs. 8 

9. What examples have we of this 7 

A. The Parliament called Edward II. to account, by 
order of . and his eldeſt Son; and with their 
conſent depoſed him, and placed Edward III. on the 
throne. The divifions between the houſes of York and 
W furniſh us with a great number of examples ok 

is kin 

A Pray relate ſome of theſe. _ 

A. Edward IV. cauſed Henry VI. to be declared unwor- 
thy of wearing the crown; had him depoſed and condeman'd, - 
to perpetual impriſonment, Henry — 0 gained all che 
advantages over his enemy he could poſſibly have wiſned, 
cauſed him to be condemned to be ben. as guilty os. 
high-treaſon, | 

2, Of whom does the Parliament conſiſt? | | 

A. Of the three eſtates, the lords ſpiritual, the lords - 
temporal, and commons: the two firſt compoſe the upper. 
houſe, and the commons the lower. Some authors make 
the King one of the three eſtates in Parliament, reckoning. 
the lords 1 and temporal as another, But (his againlt,, 
the-expreſs teſtimony of ſeveral ſtatutes. 

J. Who are thoſe that have ſeats in the houſe of peers 

A. The King, the princes of the blood, the ow 
dukes, marqui Ss, earls, viſcounts, and barons, or lords, 
whoſe number, including the fixteen peers that ſerve for 
Scotland, generally amounts to near two hundred; and by 
a ſtatute 'made 30 Car, II. the lords. that conform not to 
the proteſtant religion, no longer ſit, or give their votes in 
the houſe of lords. 

2. Do no others ſit there aceaſionally : 

A. Ves; the judges, the King's counſel at Jaw, the wal. 
ters in chancery, when called to give their advice in pot 


of law. But they are not to fit in the King's preſence witůj . 


out his leave. Add to theſe the clerk 'of the crown, and 
clerk of Parliament; the laſt of whom has two urder clerks, 
who write kneeling, behind him. 


Bs _ 
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A. Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of commons # 
A. The two deputies, or repreſentatives, of each of the 
forty counties, into which England is divided; thoſe of the 
twenty ſix cities, each of which hath a right to ſend two, 
except the city of London, which ſends four; the repreſen- 
tatives of the univerſity of Oxford-and Cambridge; the 
barons of the cinque-ports, and 330 burgeſſes of 168 towns 
in England, each of which ſends one or two, according to 
their privileges; 24 from the towns of the principality of 
Wales ; and laſtly, 45 from Scotland; making in all 
1 But if forty are preſent, they conſtitute a 

ouſe. þ 

A. Whence are theſe repreſentatives elected? 

A. Moft commonly from among the ſons or relations of 
the nobility and gentry ; and the counties, in order to do 
themſelves more honour, often make choice of the ſons of 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls and lords, when they have paſſed 
their one and twentieth year, which is the age appointed 
by the laws. 

A. In what does the authority of the Parliament conſiſt ? 
A. In making new laws, reviving or abrogating-old 
ones: and no law is made without being read three times 
in both houſes, and having at laſt the royal aſſent. But a 
bill of indemnity coming from the throne has only bne 

reading in each houſe. 

2. Muſt all laws be firſt begun in the houſe of lords? 

A. No; it is indifferent in which houſe a law is firſt 
propoſed ; except ſubſidy bills, which muſt be begun by 
the commons, and brought in by order of the houſe. 

2. In what is the buſineſs of the houſe of lords diſtin 
from the commons ? 

A. They may try cauſes of life and death; and in civil 
cauſes give final ſentence in appeals from all other courts. 
And in caſes of felony and treaſon, have a right of trying 
their own peers ; and in all other caſes where the commons 
impeach. * 

2 What is the peculiar buſineſs of the houſe of com- 
mons ß 5 

A. To examine elections; to expel their own members; 
to commit them, or others, to priſon ; to preſent publick 
grievances to be redreſſed, and publick delinquents to be 

5 Funiſhed. 
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puniſhed, _ To which purpoſe, when the Parliament is ſit- 
ting, the commons have the power of impeaching any per- 
ſon how great ſoever, before the lords who are the judges. 
But the greateſt prerogative is their preparing money- bills, 
which 1 mentioned before. | | : 

- 2. What method is taken in propoſing any new law? 

A. It is put into writing, and brought in by ſome one 
member and ſeconded by another. Every member may 

ſpeak for or againſt it once; but muſt not make any reply 
in a ſecond ſpeech, unleſs in committees, whether ſelect 
ones, or of the whole houſe. | : 


2, Where is the Parliament held ? 


4. Wherever the King pleaſes; but it has for theſe many 
years been held in Weſtminſter. | 


Of the CLERGY, 


2. YN what does the Clergy of England confilt ? : 
A. In two archbiſhops, viz. of Canterbury, and 
York, 24 biſhops, 26. deans and chapters, 60-archdeacons,. 
544 prebends, and upwards of . 9700 rectors of Pariſhes,. 
each of whom have the care of one church, and ſometimea 
of more, and a great number of curates under them ; 
who are all epiſcopal clergy. 
2, What authority have the two archbiſhops 7 
A. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is the firſt peer of the 
realm, and takes place of all except the royal family. He- 
uſually crawns the King or Queen, and is always one of the 
lords of the privy council. The archbiſhop of Veri takes. 
place of all peers, next to him, except the lord chancellor; 
and uſually crowns. the queen conſort. The one is filed 
r of England, the other of a/l England. They both, 
y the King's mandate, call the clergy. of their reſpective 
dioceſes to convocation; are both preſidents of it ; and pro- 
rogue or diſſolve it at the direction of the King. 'Fhey- 
cenſure other biſhops within their province; appoint co- 
adjutors to other biſhops, When infirm. have their court: 
of. arches, to which lie appeals from the courts of other 
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biſhops, and have the probate of wills; have the option of 
' any one dignity in the gift of every biſhop conſecrated or 
confirmed by him; at leaſt the former has this privi> 
lege. | 
2. What authority have the Biſhops ? Ie? 

4, They confer orders, and confirm; give miniſters leave 
to preach ; and perſorm the reſt of the paſtoral functions in 
their ſeveral dioceſes. ; 

2, What are deans and chapters ? | 

A. They were anciently a body of clerpy, as ee, 
council to the biſhopg lived with him in his cathedral, an 
were maintained by him; till by degrees their dependance 
on him grew leſs, and they had diſtin parcels of his eſtate 
aſſign d them, and were made collegiate bodies; and they 
now have not only authority within their own body,. but 
ſometimes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in ſeveral neighbouring 
Pariſhes and deaneries, and, generally, temporal juriſdiction 
to hold courts of pleas within their own manors. 

Q. Are there no other deans, beſides deans of chapters? 
A. Yes; the deans of Creyden in Surrey, Battle in Suſſex, 
and Bocking in Eſſex, and ſome few others, are deans with- 
out any Chapter ; but have a peculiar ſort of juriſdiction z 
deans of the chapel royal, St. George's chapel at Windfr, 
Rippon and Guernſey are only honorary deans, without jy- 
riſdiction. There were likewiſe rural deans or arch-preſby- 
ters, who, under the brſhop and archdeacon, had the pe- 
culiar care of thoſe diſtris into which our dioceſes are 
ſtill divided, called deanerics, Their authority and uſe is 
now almoſt wholly loſt, few dioceſes having any; and in 
theſe they are but annually choſen by the clergy at their 
viſitations ; and their bufineſs is only to make an entertain- 
ment for their brethren. | | . 

2. What is the office of an archdeacon ? 

A. He was choſe anciently, from among the deacons, to 
be an aſſiſtant likewiſe to the biſhop ; but by the act of uni- 
formity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's orders. And 
whereas the biſhop makes a viſttation of his dioceſe once in 
three years, tis the archdeacon's ofhce to viſit it for him 


the other two. | | 
22 Which is the moſt conſiderable ſet ur England? 
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A. That of the Preſbyterians ; and this RT more 
to, becauſe many other ſects, which agree with them in 
one common principle of rejeQiog epiſcopacy, 8⁰ under 
that denomination. | 

92. Name me the other ſets. 

A. Thoſe of the Independants, thn Anaba otifts yy 
Quakers ; to whom we may add the Arians, Fhiladel- 

hians, and many more; not to mention the Roman 
atholicks, whoſe eſtates are doubly taxed, and are de- 
barred from preſenting to livings; but in other reſpects 
are rarely moleſted, provided t are obedient to the 
men ; 4 | [ 


* the Nozitity, 


2 1 N what manner is the nobility of Eglise diſtin« 


uiſhed ? 
Lats the nobility, properly ſo-called ; and the gentry. 

92. Whom do you comprehend under the title of the 
nobility ? | | 

A. Dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. - 
4 2. * the title of duke of any antiquity among the 

li 

2 We are told that it was firſt beſtowed in the year 
1335, on Edward prince of Wales, called the hlaci prince 
of whom mention will be made in the battles of Cre 
and Poitiers, he being then created duke of Cornwall. 

9. Of what antiquity are the titles of een and 
viſeounts? 

A. The title of marquis was firſt conferred by Kin 
Richard Il, anno 1385, on Robert de Vere, earl of Oxfor 7 
who was created” marquis of Dudb/in. And the firſt 


who bore the title of viſcount was 7obn Beaumont, created 


viſcount Beaumont by King Henry VI. anno1439, Feb. 12. 
The moſt ancient title of all, are thoſe of earl and bares.” 

2.. Of what antiquity are they? 

A. The title of earl was in ufe among the Saxons; but 
was firſt given, with juriſdiction over particular places, by 
William the Conqueror, the year after he had obtain'd the 
walk ; he creating (for inſtance) earls of Arundel, 


eter, 
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* Chefter, Cornwall, &c. allotting to each the third penny 
ariing from the pleas in — Aries, Boy 
they have now neither juriſdiction nor third penny, but 
' Inſtead thereof a ſmall annual ftipend from the exchequer; 
The word baron came in ſoon aſter the conqueſt,  ſucceed- 
ing to the Saxon title Thane; and being the loweſt rank of 
nobility; is often uſed of the whole body collectively; bes 
cauſe regularly all noblemen are barons though the) have a 
more exalted dignity. ) 
- 2. Have the peers any high privileges * | 
A. They have entrance, ſuffrage, and ſeats in Parliament; 
nor can be arreſted, unleſs in caſes of high-treaſon, felony, 
breach of peace, condemnation in Parliament, or contempt 
of the King ; their ſuits are immediately try'd in the houſe 
of peers; and they cannot be try'd for felony or trea- 
ſon, or for miſdemeanor when the commons impeach, but 
by their peers, except in caſes of appeal for murder. 

9. Are theſe all their privileges? — 

A. When they are ſent for to parliament, they have 
hberty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going 
to, or returning from it. Thoſe who any ways 1pjure 
them, are puniſhed by the ſtatute of ſcandalum 'magna- 
eum Neither the Sheriff nor his - officers are allowed to 
ſearch their houſes in ſome caſes, without the King's order 
firſt obtain'd, fign'd by ſix privy counſellors: in a word, 
they have a great many other privileges, bool 5 

2. Are not the dukes diſtinpoiſh's by a peculiar habit ? 

A. They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of ſtate, which 
they are allow'd to appear in wherever the King is not pre- 
ſent ; but they are oblig'd to wear it when they attend Fins 
in the Parliament, or at the coronation. © ' 

2. Do the other peers wear ceremonial mantles ? 

A. Yes ; but not to mention that one degree of nobility 
differs from . the other ; a marquis may not wear his ce- 
remonial mantle in preſence of a duke; an earl in preſence 

of a marquis; a viſeount in preſence of an earl; and a 
baron in preſence of a viſcount; except in the parliament- 
| houſe, or at the coronation of a King or Queen. 
In what other particulars do they ſtill differ? | 

A. In theſe, vix. that all the younger ſons of dukes: 
and marquiſſes are lords; an earl's eldeſt ſon bears the 
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me title ; but his younger ſons, and thoſe of viſcounts, 
and all the male children of barons, are no more than 
private gentlemen. a 
. 2. Are not the coronets uſed by the nobility of very 
ancient date ? | | ' 
A. Thoſe belonging to earls were appointed about 
King Edward the third's time ; thoſe of viſcounts in 


| King Jan the firſt's reign; and thoſe of barons in that 
of Ki | 


ing Charles II. ; 
. try? 
A. Baronets, knights and eſquires, who are all gentle- 


men, ſimply ſo call'd, and make part of the commons. 


Of the third Eftate. 


P whom is the third eſtate compos'd ? | 
A. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gen- 


tlemen of the long robe, of free-holders, merchants, 


tradeſmen, yeomen, publicans, and peaſants. 


Of the Engliſh in ik 


2. DRA V deſcribe the perſons of the Eng; ? 

A. They are for the moſt part handſome, 
grey-ey d, fair complexion'd, have light hair, and are 
well ſhap'd. Their women are very beautiful, and have 
greater * than thoſe of other countries. rr ap 

2. What have you to ſay as to their qualities? 

A. They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed. in 
whatever they undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion, 
and ftill more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they 
run all hazards to get them reſtor'd, whenever they are 
deprived of them. 

2. You have taken no notice of their inclinations with 
reſpect to war. 11 1 | 

A. That they are a brave people is not to be diſputed; 
tt ey are ſeldom ſeen to flinch, but are not ab'e-to ſupport 
very great fatigues, being naturally not much inclined 
I. 1 to 
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to labour; they are born with a patience which is often 


t a very little diſtance. 


of more advantage to them than a arm temper,” -» 
92. Are the Exgliſb great traders? 8 
A. Yes; particularly fince King Henry the ſeventh's 
time. This monarch, reflecting in what manner he 
might beſt employ his ſubjects, in order to leave them 
no leiſure to meditate on inſurrections, open'd to them 
a trade by ſea, which they have ſince carried on with 
great ſucceſs, as well as integrity and honour, N 


2. TS the air of Eagland healthy ? 

A. It is ſo healthy, that we often ſee ſome of its 
natives enjoy a perfect health till 100 years of age; how - 
ever, it does not appear ſo, the air being very thick, and 
ſo clogg'd with miſts and ſogs, eſpecially at London, that 
people can fometimes ſcarce ſee one another in the ſreets, 


hh @.. acc a * as. 


2. Are fogs very frequent? 
A. So frequent, that *tis almoſt a general rule in Lhe 


don, that if the morning is not foggy, it rains in the 
afternoon ;*and in caſe a fog riſes in the morning, one js 
almoſt ſure of having a fine afternoon ; and this rule holds. 
good for moſt parts of England. pL of offi 
20 We may therefore ſuppoſe this country to be very 
d ? | 51 r 
A. Leſs than one would imagine it to be; for the 
warm winds that blow from the weſtern ocean, ſoften. 
very much the ſeverity of the cold. | | 
- 2, What are the qualities of the ſoil ? 
A. It is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great 
abundance that is neceſſary for life; and if grapes could 
ripen in it, it would certainly be one of the beſt coun- 
tries in the world. It abounds in game; the ſea and 
the rivers furniſh great quantities of fiſh : the meadows 
are cover'd with oxen, cows and ſheep. The milk, but- 
ter, cheeſe, beef ard mutton are exceeding good. 


9. In what do the principal revenues of the | 
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A. In the traffick of their wool, which is very fine ; and 
in — cloth, which for its beauty and goodneſs, is preferred 
2. Have they a number of tame animals? 

A. I have already obſerved, that the meadows were 
covered with great and ſmall cattle ; and ſhall add, that 
they have borſes for war, for hunting, and the plough, 
which are as high · mettled as thoſe of Spain; are much 
longer-winded, but very tender hoof d. They have 
ſome aſſes, but few mules; a \preat number of maſtifts, 
2 are more cſteem'd than thoſe of any other part of 

uro pe. J e eee 

2 Ts it true that there are no wolves in England ? 
J. They were formerly ſo numerous, that the Kings of 
England laid a tribute of a hundred wolves heads on the in- 
habitants of Wales ; and it was very uſual for a perſon con- 
demn'd to die, to haye his puniſhment changed to a mult 
of a certain number of heads of theſe animals; by which 
means they were all killed, inſomuch that there was not 
ſo e left aliye. TIES” 1 Is, 

Are there any mines in Zrgland 2 to. - 
"+ 2 bo Strato * pet - Iden mines, and Cicero 
was of the ſame opinion, but there ke none found: in 
theſe days: there are a few ſilyer mines in the principality 
of Wales ; there are alſo.a. great number of lead and iron 
mines; and 'tis well known that Corzwal/ furniſhes the 
beſt tin in the world; and that coal-pits, particularly about 
12 and quarries of tone, are found in ſeveral 
F 2. Name me the chief. rivers of England- . 

4. The Thames, the Severn, and the Humber. 
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SAXON KINGS. 


E. SBE RT, ?be Firſt Monarch of 
England. 


From the Year 901, to 838. Gy 
Poles, td ee II. | $26 


Leo III. e 796 Tugornirus IJ. 
STernen V. 816 Emperors of the Weſt . 
PascaL I. 817 Kings of France. 
Evernius II. 824 CANIN 300 
VaAIEXZIxII. 827 . and King of France. 
GREGOR IV. 828 LawòIs J. 814 

Enperors of the Baſt, © Kingrof Scotland, 
Txzene, Empreſs. 797 Achau s 792 
N1ceynorvs I. 802 \ConGALLUS III. 824 
M1cHarr I. 911 DoncalLlos $29 
Leo V. 813 ALpinUs | 1 

HO was the firſt Monarch of 4 


2 

2. Whoſe ſon was he ? 

A. Of Alenund, deſcended from Irigiſil, Mucker to 
Ina, King of the. W:ft-Saxons. His diſtinguiſh'd merit 
raiſed the Jealouſy of ſeveral perſons in the court of King 
Hrithric, where he did not meet with the Reception he 
expected ; and having been condemned to loſe his head, 
he fled, and by that means eſcaped the fury of his 
enemies. 

Q: To whom did he fly ? 

A. To Offa, King of the Mercian, and afterwards to 
as court of Charlemain King of France, 
* Ae reception did he meet with from Charle- 
main 


A. 


1 


ei 


[ 


4. The King charm'd with his fine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction at his court, for near twelve 
years ; and made him accompany him in his journey to 


Frankfort, and afterwards to Rome. 


2. Was any thing remarkable done at this time in 
ome ? mp. „„ 
A. Pope Leo III. ſet the imperial crown on Charle- 
main's head. | 5 | 

©, When did this happen? F 

A. On Cbriſinat- day, in St. Peter's church, the year of 
our Lord 801, a little after the death of Brithric. 

2. What did Egbert, when he heard of his death ? 
A. Having taken leave of Charlemain, whe preſented 
him with the ſword which he himſelf wore; he ſet out with. 
all ſpeed for the kingdom of the Ve- Saxont. Are” 
Was he favourably received by the people thereof ? 
A. With incredible joy. This was in the year 801. The 
gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their affection to 

im; and by their aſſiſtance he conquer'd the Brizons, who 

habited the coaſts of Cornwall and Wales. He defeated 
Witglaph, King of the Mercians ; wore och his 9 jy 
and afterwards turning his arms againſt the Kings of Xeur, 
of Eaft- Anglia, and of E, he made himſelf maſter of 
their territories. | 

2, What did-he after he had united theſe kingdoms to 
his own, and obliged the King of the Nortb-bumbers to 
become his vaſſal? -< © | 
A. He gave orders that all the country which was ſubs 
ject to him, ſhould henceforward be call'd England; fo that 
he is conſider'd as the firſt ſovereign of all the Anglo-Saxon 
nation, | | 

- 2. Was the remainin of his reign peaceable ? - 

A. Ves; except — — the — of it he 

was moleſted by the Danes, who in 833 made a deſcent 

pk England, and defeated the army which he ſent againſt 
wer 1h 5 | 

A. Did they long enjoy the fruits of their victory? 

J. No, for two years after Egbert routed them en- 
tirely ; drove them back to their ſhips, and out of all parts 
of England ; and they never return d back to it during his 
reign, r 
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, What-is the character of this prince: 
He had all the qualities required | in a warrior. | 
How long did he reign? 
F Thirty. ſeven years and ſeven 8 "= died i in 
838. (or according to others in $36, or 837. 1 * was 
| interred at Sane 


o 


bre ELWULF, u. King of England. 


= 8 428 , 05k. | 

Ef Popes. E, ors TRE Weſt 3 
Gurcory V. 828 . France. 
Sexcius II. 844 LZWIs I. 814 
Lea IV. 847 Lornas 840 
BengbictT III. 855 Lewis ll, 855 
' Emperors of the Faſt. Kings of Scotland. 
Tyzornitos I. 829 Arpinus © 

n N 28 4 842 i Were * 85 

W 3 Egbert ? 
2 A. Ethelwulf, his ſon, who begen his = 


in 838, or as others 836. \ 
2. Had Egbert no other children? | 
A. It does notappear he had ; which renders more im 

bable, what ſome biſtorians aſſert, wiz. that Ertbelwulf was 

educated in the view of being made an eceleſiaſtick. It is 

certain he commanded an army in the twenty-fourth of his 

father's reign : though that he might do, and yet be an ec- 

3 as Alftan, biſhop of Sherburn, and others did. 
2. What character do hiſtorians give of bim? 


A. That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement 


prince ; a lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. 
2, 8 remarkable tranſaclions happen d under his 
reign 
A. The Danes enter d Englond, ond took and plunder d 
London ; ; but he march'd againſt them, cut moſt of them 
af pieces in 851 3 however, they return'd two n 
er. | 
| 2: 


— 
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What ſucceſs had the Danes in this deſcent? 
. Ethelwulf defeated them a ſecond time; and gain'd 
two ſuch compleat victories over them, (the one at ſes, the 
other at land) that not one of them eſcaped to acquaint his 
countrymen with the ill news. 

- 2. To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious e | 

A. To the God of armies: and to give a more Muſtri- 
ous teſtimony of his gratitade, he, from a principle of 
devotion, made a journey to Rome with his ſon ; and there 
he met with a gracious reception from Pope Leo IV. 

9. What did he in favour of the Holy See? 

4. He made his kingdom tributary to it, and obliged 
each family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annually : 
and this is what in Eng/and was call'd Rome-ſeot, or Fu 7 

e. 
nk ans hoo-yold, hatred on the 
2 by which he bound himſelf to pay this — 

te? 
= &. Tow and likewiſe thirty barons his attendants which 
tribute was paid till Henry VIII. put a _ WAS. 5 5+ 

2. Did Ethelwulf 8 a long rein? 

A. He reign'd twenty years, and died in 857. 

I Was he ever married? | 

Twice; firſt to Oſdurgh an En gli prineeſs ; and 5 
afterwards to Judith daughter of Charts the Bald, whom 
he cauſed to be crown'd with the conſent of the three eſtates 
of this kingdom, 

- 2, What was the motive of his convening them? 

A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and to 
ratify the inſtrument by which he had obliged them to Pay 
a tribute to the Holy See, 

©. Had he any children: . 

A. Not by his laſt conſort ; and an hiſtorian aſfures us 
that their marriage was not conſummated : but he had 
five ſons by his firſt Queen; the firſt of them, Atbelſlan, 
was King of Rent, but died before his father; the reſt 
ſecceeded him in the whole monarchy ; beſides a daugh- 
ter, who having married Buthred Ring of Mercia, died 
at Pavia in $88. The Saxon Annals inform us, that 


about this time, Hamund, being fifteen years of age, was 
crown'd King of the Eaſt- Angles, He was ſon of a 
mun 
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mund, (a prince of the blood. royal of the gf. 225 1 
who had retired to Germany, when Of poſſeis d him | | 
of the 5 of the Eaſi- Angle. 5 


NEO INT ETHELBERT, = 
Sent the IIIa King of England, | 


| From wr 860, | 1 
[o-bas. 8.001 
. Popes. of the Weſt and | 
Panzer n King of France. - * 
eve 858 Lewns I 3 - 855, | 
tre ng s 1 
Emp. of the Eaſt, Kenxaravs II. 839 
W III. B42 eme 8 859 
| D. rHICH of Ethelwnlf's fins Hate him? 5 | 


A. Ethelbald, his eldeſt ſon, who had r 
led againſt his father, (during the journey he ma to 
Rome) in order to get himſelf made _ in * nen ä 
Q. When did he begin his reign ? 4 
A. In the year 858. | 
2 What character do you give of this h {7% 
A. That he had neither the piety nor valour of | his 
father, or 'of his grandfather ; by which means he * 
upon himſelf the hatred of his ſubjects. 8. | 
2. Did he perform any remarkable action??? 
A. No: for reigning but two years, he had as little op: | 
portunity, as diſp ſition, to Mons himſelf. 2 
2. Whom did he 
A. Fudith, his father's * wife; who afterwards 
married Baldwin earl of Flanders, from whom deſcended 
Maud the wife of V;1tiam the Wen But this King 
left no iſſue. BL 
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- ETHBLBERT, IV King of England. 


From 860 to 866. 


Pope, - Eu. ef the Weſt Kings of Scotland. 
Nichols 1.858 and K. of France. Donatpus V. 85 
Emp. of the Eaſt. Lewis II. 858 Semen 


Mienant III. 842 


9. Thelbald leaving no iſſue, who Wecesded gs 
A. His 2 Ebelbert, who before was King 
of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. 

2. What character is given of this Monarch? 

A. That he was ſweet-temper'd, wiſe, valiant; and very 

ious. 
f 2, By what aclion did he fignalize himſelf? 

A. The Danes having invaded his dominions, and ſeized 
upon Wincheſter, which they burnt to aſhes, he took the 
field againſt them at the head of a numerousarmy ; and by 
totally routing them, compleated what Ofric and Ethel- 
_— earls of the Ve/ft-Saxons, had begun. 

Nn 

No; but he was making preparations for more con- 
ſiderable exploits, when death pe a ſtop to them in the 
year 866, which was the ſixth of his reign, - by 


ETHELRED, VI King of England, 


Popes. , of the Weſt and 
Nrcnortas I. 858 * France. 
Aprian II. OP Lewis I 85 

Emperors of the Eaſt King of Scotland. 
Micaazr III. $42 ConsTanTInus II. 865 


BasiLivs I. 867 


2 H O ſucceeded Ethelbert ? 
. A. His brother Ethelred, who Ms the 


throne in 866, by virtue of Ethelwnwlf"'s will 9. 
5 5 


— 
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©, What is particularly obſerved of this prince 
A. That all his actions had pitty for their prineiple. 

is alſo applauded for his valour, prudence, and Site. 

2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
- a 
= * 1 He drove out the Danes, who had invaded his domi- 
nions; entirely laid waſte the kingdom of the Eaft- Angles ; 
took and plumder'd the city of 7ork, and made dreadful 
 havock in the kingdom of Mercia, 

2, What other memorable actions did he erform ? 

A. He ſent ſuccours zo the King of the Mercians, who 
was infeſted by the above-mention'd barbarians, and de- 
feated them; but in another battle his army was routed 
near Wittingham, and he himſelf loſt «7 life. 

2. When did this 'cataſtfophe hap =_ | 

A. Anno 872, in the ſixth year of his re 
| bs Did the Danes make any advantage e aon ? 
a yd fortified” themſelves in the kingdom of the 
80. Auples, of which they had dif} 10 Edmund in 
8703 ang were very troubleſome to [fred his bro- 
ther and ſucceffor. | 

. Had he any children? | \ 

A. Yes, a ſon called Alfred, who was great grandfather 
to £thelward the hiſtorian. 


ALFRED, ſurnamed the Great, vi» "King 


F England. 

3 From 872 to 900 1 
Popes. L.zWIs II. 355 
Joux VIII. 872 CnarLtes II. 873 
Marin I. 882 Charles III. 880 
ARrDian III. 884 ARNO eb 
— VI. 885 LawWis III. 3899 

oRMosuvs oh. 9s. | 
: Emperors of the Eaſt _y of , 1255 
Wer J. 867 CoxsrAaNTIRVSs II. 865 
LEO VI. - 886 Er nus 878 
. of the Weſt and Grecorus 880 
Kirgr ef France. -DoxaLpvus VI. "= 

VT? HO was Ehelred”s ſucceſſor ? „ 


A, Alfred his brother, who began his reign 
in 872. 2 


2. Was he not a very diſtinguiſn'd prince? 
bo 7 Few Eng lil monarchs have poſſeſs d ſuch great ac- 
compliſhments ; for he was conſtant and reſolute in adver- 
fity ; moderate in proſperity ; and with wonderful patience 
ſought for expedients to extricate himſelf when unſucceſſ- 
ful, alſo kiltul in making his advantage of all opportunities. 
In a word, he wag brave without r ſs, devout without 
affectation; magnificent, liberal, and adorn'd with ſo many 
virtues as juſtly merited him the ſurname of Great. 
. 2, . What ſucceſs had he in the beginning of his 
reign ? 3 n et ENT 
4 Very bad; for the Danes, who were then vaſtly 
numerous in England, fell upon him with ſo muck fury 
in the battle of Milton, (where he was defeated) that he 
was glad to have N pag of England allow'd him by a | 
treaty. | He indeed had ſo much credit left, as to oblige | 
the Danes to give him hoſtages for the better ſecurity of 


this peace. N N 
enn, 2. | 
A. Till the Danes found an opportunity of breaking it 
to their advantage. f 
2. Were they ſycceſsful in this new war? 
r A. Rollo, the famous Norman Chief, arrived in England 
| with a fleet, but found Alfred on his guard; ſo was 
obliged to ſeek his fortune in France. The Danes they aſ- 
8 ſembled a great army, and took Chippenham in Wilthire, 
one of the chief towns of the Fef.Saxons ; which ſur- 
prized this people ſo much, that they all abandon'd 
Alfred, who withdrew to the county of Somerſet, in the 
land of 4:heling in a neat-herd's cott. | 
2. Did he continue long there? | 
A. As Rollo had drawn off his forces; and Hubba, one 
of the moſt formidable Dan; generals, had been de- 
feated by the Exgliſ, whom he beſieged in a ſtrong- 
hold ; fred put himſelf at the head of an army, totally 
routed the Danes, and forced them either to leave his do- 
minions, or to be baptized. | 
2. Did any of them yield to the latter? 
A. Yes; and a 


the reſt Gathrum, to whom Kin 
Aifred gave the — Pow l 


of Northumberland and Eaft- 
— Ang lia, 


P I I ts ts — 
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I Did the Danes return again into England? 5 
Not once, during the remaining part of this reign ; 
when Alfred finding that all his dommions enjoy'd an un- 
Interrupted calm, made a voyage to Rome, where he cauſed 
Adrian II. to ſet the crown upon his head. Wr 
2. In what did he chiefly employ himſelf after his re. 
turn from Rome ? TA | 8 OM 
A. In enafting good laws for the ſecurity of his ſab- 
jects, and in encouraging arts and ſciences, which were 
then drooping ; and for this purpoſe he founded the 
univerſity of Oxford. He invited ſeveral learned men 
from foreign countries, and ſettled penſions on them, 
He built two magnificent abbeys, and endow'd them 
with very rich revenues; and rebuilt the city of London, 
which had been entirely ruin'd in the late wars. Among 
other good regulations, it was Alſred who inſtituted juries, 
and divided the Kingdom into ſhires, tithings, and 
hundreds. 141 ner ai hs 
9. Of what diſeaſe did he die 
A. Of a contraction of the nerves, which, for two years 
together, had put him to exceſſide pain. 
2. In what year did this happen 
A. Anno goo, which was the 28th of his reigg. 
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1271 
Era the Elder, VIle King of 


Evgland. 
From 900 to 924: 

| Popes." 5 | Emperors oft Bah. 
STEPHEN VI. Lzo.VI. 
Foauosus Arup II. 2 

" Boniracs VI. Cons r. Poreps. 12 

STzpHan VII. Emperors of the Welt. 
RoMANUs Lswas HL. 
Tazopors II. Conrad I, 912 
Jous IX. Hur IJ. 919 

vapor IV. Li, France. 
Lo V. | Cual IV. 898 
CHRISTOPHER 905 Rorzur J. 922 
Sexcrvs III. Raoul J. 923 
AxAsrAstus III. Kings of Scotland. 
LANDON - Doxnartpus VI. 898 
Jonx X. | ConsTANTINUS III. 959 


him? 
A. Edward his eldeſt ſon, who began his reign. r, 
goo, and was ſurnamed th Elder. 
2, Why was that name given him? 
A. Becauſe his hair was white from his infancy ; or 
rather on account of his being prior, in time, to Edward 
the he and Edvard the Confeſſer ; mira Low 


Wien of Af: too ſons ſnccerded 


from them. 
"2. What were the {rage ries of thi monerch # V1 
He poſſeſs'd all his . his love for 


learning, and lenity ul nal to him 


for valour, piety, zeal, a due — dou of } juſtice, and 
tor the love he bore his ſubjects. 


9. How old was he, 9 he ſucceeded the King his 
father ? 


A. This ib not cen: all U tht foros 
a minor ; and that, * former part of his reign, 
| TY his 
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his mother was regent of the kingdom. But the beſt 
writers make no mention of this regen 

2. How did ſhe conduct herſelf in the adminiſtration ? 

A. With ſo much gentleneſs and equity, that her me- | 
mory was dear to the Exgliſb, many ages after her death. 

Did Edward perform any memorable action? 

A. He obliged Conſtantine III. King of Scotland, to ſue 
to kim for peace; forced the Velch, who had revolted, 
£0 return to their allegiance. Ethelward, ſon of Ethelbert, 
took up arms againſt him, and headin ng the Danes, of the 
kingdom of Mercia, who had crown'd him King thereof, 
they were forced to abandon him; Edward having come 
upon them, by ſurprize, with a powerful army, before 
they were in condition to defend themſelves. Ethelwvard 
then retired into Normandy, where he obtain'd a powerful 
fuccour of Normans ; and croſs'd ___ into hex, where 
0 ventured a battle, but loſt his life in it. 

28 Are theſe the moſt remarkable deeds we meet with 

Edward's life ? 

＋ E. united the kingdom of NortExmberland and that 
of — Eaft-Angles to his crown; founded the 1 of 
Cambridge ; (but all are not agreed upon this a tiele) and 
took a particular care of the education of his N 

2. Had he many:? ' 

A. By Elfreda, his firſt wife, he had fix davghters, 1 | 
were all nuns, except Eqgiva, Who was married to Charles 
the Simple, King of France : and Edilda, ſecond wife of 

Hugh ſarnamed the Great, father of Hugh Capet, deſcended 


from the third race of the Kings-of — By Cagiva, 

his ſecond Queen, he had two ſons, wiz. Edmund and _ Fi 
who both ſucceeded to the crown. He alſo had, b 17 
wine, a natural ſon call'd Athelſtan, who: imme elch ** 
| 1 e him. | | on 


= How many years did he reign? | N 
ene 1 and died in 925. ; = 


—_ -  ————— — — 
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ATHELSTAN, VIII" King of England: 


Popes. 
Jons . 
Leo VI. 
STeeann VIII. 
— XI. 


zo VII. 
STxzPHEN IX. 


From 925 to 941. 


% Feten, e the Welt. 

928 HEXRT I. 912. 
929 Oro J. 936 
931 Kings of France. 8 
936 RaovL1l. 923 
939 LZWIs IV. , 930 - 


 , Emperor of the Eaſt. 


CoxsrAN. PORPH. 


912 


King of Scotland. 


ConsTanTinus III. gog 


L E RE any of the ſons of Edward the Elder of 
27 age to ſucceed him ? 
A. None but Aihbe//tan his natural ſon ; whoſe rare and 
uncommon virtues throwing a ſhade over the defects of his 


birth, the Exg/1& unanimoully ſet the crown upon his head 


in 925. 


2, Did he accept of it willingly ? 

A. Yes ; upon condition that, after his deceaſe, it 
ſhould revert to the legitimate children of his father. 

2, Did he ſignalize himſelf, ſo as to anſwer the high 
expectations the Eng/i had conceived of him? 
A. He gain'd ſeveral victories over his enemies. 
2. Pray give ſome account of them. 


A. He forced Hoel, King 


of Wales, to pay him tribute: 


defeated ſeyeral times Conffantine III. King of Scotland, 
who loſt his life in the battle of Brunanburg, with fix other 
11 and Weſſb Kings; the ſucceſs of which battle is aſcribed 
chiefly to the bravery of Turketul, Athelftan's couſin, after- 
wards abbot of Croy/and : he alſo took the capital city of the 
North-Britons, and ſeized upon the dominions of their Ring. 
Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Britons, 
who inhabited the welt of England ; for he diſpoſſeſs'd 
them of their kingdom, after having taken Exeter, the 
Chief city in thoſe . 3 


2 
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Q. What other conſiderable actions did he perform? 

A. He conquer'd the Corni/6 Britons ; and entirely 
ruin'd the power of the Danes, by ſeizing upon the citadel 
of York, which he razed. 

9D. Are theſe the only remarkable tranſactions of his 
reign ? | | 
7 He protected Queen EZgiva, King Edward's daugh- 
ter, wife to Charles the Simple, King of France, who had 
fled for refuge to his court, with the King her ſon, in order 
to ſecure him from the crueity of Rau the uſurper. He 
likewiſe contributed very muck to the reſtoration of Lewis 
ſurnamed Tran/marine ; whom he recommended to the fa- 
vour of Milliam ſurnamed Long/avord, Duke of Nor mandy. 
In his time lived Gay of Warwick, famous for overcoming 

_ Colbrand the Daniſh champion, the great Go/iah of that 

people, near the walls of the city of Fiachefter, 

2. Did he enjoy a long reign ? ' 

A. During fixteen years, and died the 28th of OZober, 
941. | | 


«4» 


| 2 * e bn 
Enztunp, ſurnamed the Pious, IX King 
Fend. 


. 


From 941 to 948. 


oye. © Bop of ti WH? 
STERBEN IX, © 939 Oro. id 936 
 MaxTin II. 943 K _ of France. 5 
4. LEWIS IV. 938 
Emperor of the Eaſt, ive af Scotland, * 


ConsTan. Porn. 912 ConstanTtinus III. 909 


3 O ſucceeded Aibelfan? | 
| A. Edmund, ſurnamed the Pious, the legitimate 
and eldeſt ſon of King Edward. PR 
2. What character is given of this Prince? 3 
* A. "Tis manifeſt, from his ſurname, that he was chiefly | 
diſtinguiſh'd for his piety; and le was a great lover of 
jaſtice. The proſperity he enjoy'd, his brayery and — | 


* n 1 


. r 


* 


1 
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pacity, made him much reſpeRed, not only in his own- 
iſland, but by foreigners alſo. 

What were his moſt memorable acts??? 

le gave admirable laws to his ſubjects; defeated tlie 
Northumbrians, who had rebelF'd ; gave up the counties of 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland to Malcolm Kin g of Scots, 
upon condition that this prince ſhould engage himſelf to 
do homage to him for them; and come to the court of 
the King of England, at high feſtivals, whenever he ſhould 
be ſummon'd to attend; He granted great privileges to 
the churches. _ - ad 

2. In what manner did he die? 

A. He was aſſaſſinated, as he was feaſting among bis 
nobles, at his manor of Puckle- Kirk in Glonceſſerſbire; 
where he was celebrating the memory of the converſion , 
of the Saxons, on Tueſday, the 26th of May, 948, and in 
the eighth year of his reign. | 

2. Who perpetrated this horrid murder? 

A, One Lee! a wretch, whom he had baniſh'd. 

2. Did he leave any children? 
A. He had two ſons by E/give his Queen, wiz. Edwin, 
or Zu, and Edgar ; who, being too young to take upon 
them the adminiſtration of the kingdom, did not imme- - 
diately ſucceed him. | 


EpxeD, XU King of England. 
ſon From 948 to 9g . 


Pope. W France, 
AGAPETUS 946 Lswis 5d 936 
Emperor. of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland | 


ConsTan. Porn. 912 
Iunderor of the Weſt, Cons rau TrIxus III. 909 


Oro]. 939 Matcoiml. 949 
L, HO ſucceeded to the crown of England after 
y } the death of Edmund ? Fo | 


A. Eared, the ſecond ſon of Edward the Elder. 

2. What right had he? 

4. As the preſent: juncture of affairs required a per- 

ſon of experience to — them; and King Edmund's . 
x | # . ſons 


4 
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ſons were very young, he was elected by the unanimous. 
conſent of the nobility and (clergy. 

D When did he begin his reign ? 
A. Anno 948. | | 
Did Eared enjoy peace, after having reduced the 
Northumbrian Dants ? cents | W 
A. Ves; and this peace gave him an opportunity of 
devoting himſelf to a life of piety, purſuant to the coun- 
ſel of Dunſtan, abbot of Gla/tenbury, who had a prodigious 
afcendant over him; inſomuch, that Edred would ſome- 
_ deſcend ſo low, as to ſuffer himſelf to be ſcourged 
by him. | | 
'9. To what did he chiefly apply himſelf during his reign? 
A. In building churches and monaſteries, (particularly 
that of Glaſton) which he endow'd with rich revenues, 
2. In what year did he die ? 

A. Anno 95 5, after having reign'd ſeven years. 

©. Did E622 leave any children ? 65 

A. Yes, two, Elfridand Bedfrid, who were very young, 
and did not ſucceed him. * 
"2. Where was he interr'd ? | 
A. In the old minſter without the city of Fincheftcr. 
His bones, with thoſe of ſome other monarchs, are pre 
ſerved, to this day, in a gilt coffin, fix'd in the wall, on the 
ſouth fide of the choir, © FN 


Evwy, XI King of England. 


From 955 to 959. 


Pope. 3A ing of France. 

Joan XII. 955 LoTrarvs I. 954 

Emperor of the Weſt. Kings of Scotland. 
OrTxrol. 936 Matcorul. 940 
- "Emperor of the Eaſt. Ixpurrus. 958 
ConsTan, PoRPH. 912 SEE OA 
S. HO ſucceeded Eqdred? 
J. Edwy, his nephew, eldeſt ſon to Edmund 
and Queen Z/giva his wife, | 


L. 
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93%uſö Eowry. 83 
2. When did he begin his reign? | 
A. Amo 955. being then but fourteen years of age. 
2. What do hiſtorians ſay concerning this prince ? 
A. That he hated the monks, which was a very great 
crime in that age. He ejected them from their benefices, 
and beſtow d them on laymen. This pretended perſecution 
cauſed the monks to make bitter complaints againſt him. 
Dunſtan being baniſh'd the kingdom, fled, for refuge, to 
a monaſtery in Flandern. ANI 
2. Did the Engifs ſuffer him to proceed in his crimes ? 
A. Theclergy made ſtrong remonſtrances to him; upon 
which he baniſh'd fuch among them as had diſcover'd the 
eateſt zeal : And the laity, after having complain'd for 
ome time, at laſt broke out into open llion, 
2. Who firſt fomented the inſurrection? 
A. The Mercians. 
9. What did they ? 
A. They ſet up his brother Cagar in his ſtead, at which 
 Eqdwy was ſo deeply concern'd, that he died with grief. 
2; In what year? ; 
A. Anno 959, being the fiſth of his reign. Some hiſto- 
rians relate that he was depoſed,  _ | 


c : 


Sos == EAN, 


From 959 to 975. 
— Pojes. N1CEPHORUS 51 963 
Foun XII. 953 Joun TRIMEZES 969 
ENEDICT V. B86: 1-5-2 26 
Joan XIII. — _ 
1 —— 972 LoTHartys I. 959 
NE DIcr VI. 72 ; | 
Emperor of the Weſt. 1 
Orno II. 953 Ixpurr nos 958 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Dueevs 967 


Rou adus the younger 959 
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EDGAR, XII” King of England. 


CuLENnus 972 


J. I NN what manner was Ezpar raiſed to the throne ? 

A. The Mercians having rebell'd againſt Egzuy,. 
ſet the crown on Edgar's head, in 959 he being then 
fateen years old. | 


2, What memorable things are related of this prince? 


A. That he cauſed his ſubjects to enjoy a perpetual peace, 
which gain'd him the name of Pacific. But it was not an 
efeminate indolence that obtain'd him this uninterrupted 
tranquillity, he having always an army on foot in the North ; 
ſo that, without drawing the ſword, he forced the Kings of 
Wales, of Ireland, and of the /e of Man, to take an oath 
of fidelity to him ; and to recognize him for their ſove- 

reign, | 
| D What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
reign ? 
2 He puniſh'd ſuch magiſtrates as had ſuffer d them- 
ſelves to be corrupted by money; and changed the tribute 
of ſpecie and cattle, which the Ve paid him annually, to 
oo heads of wolves. This was anno 961. He recall'd thoſe 
who had been ſent into baniſhment, and, among the reſt, 
Dunftan,, who was made archbiſhop of Canterbury; a very. 
learned man, and one that had a great taſte and love for the 
ſciences. Edgar pardon'd feveral.criminals, who had been 
condemn'd to. die. | 2. | 
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2. Upon what condition? 

A. That they ſhould bring him à certain number of 
wolves tongues, in proportion to the enormity of their 
crimes. He deprived all thoſe perſons of the title of king, 
to whom his predeceſſors had granted it; but left them 
the poſſeſſion of their territories, upon condition that they - 
— do him homage ſor them, and pay the uſual tri- 

ute. LIFE? 

35 What did he in favour of the church? 

A. Pope Jobn XIII. gave leave for the aſſembling a na- 
tional council in his dominions; in order to reform the ſecu · 
lar clergy, who, at that time, led very diſſolute lives. 
Therein many were depoſed, and great numbers of monks 
drove from their monaſteries. But theſe things occaſion'd 
great diſturbances in the enſuing reign. | 

S Had he any children? : 

Ves; by his firſt wife, (a nun, whom he carried off 
from her convent) he had a daughter, Euitba by name, 
whoſe ſanctity is greatly applauded. By his ſecond wife, . 
Elfleda the Fair, he had a ſon call'd Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him. And by his third wife, (the beautiful Ei, 
he had a ſon, (Erhelred) who ſucceeded Edward II. 
Edgar had murder'd EIfrida's huſband. 

How was this done? | 

A. E/frida was daughter to Ordgar, earl of Devon, 
Hire, and reputed to be the greateſt beauty in the 
kingdom. Zagar being a widower, was deſirous of 
marrying her; and to prevent his being impoſed upon, 
he ſent Erhelawwo/d, his favourite, to ſee whether her 
charms anſwer'd the great character which was given of 
them ; if ſo, to demand her in marriage of the earl her. 
father. | 8 7788 

2. Did E:helwold execute his commiſſion faithfally ? - - 

A. Struck with the ' luſtre of Efrida's beauty, he 
hunſelf ſued for her; and, in order to obtain the 
King's conſent, _ gave him a very unfaithful deſcrip- 
tion of her charms ; and afterwards deſired his leave to 
marry her, for the ſake of her fortune, which amounted . 
to a vaſt ſum ; cunningly inſinuating to Edgar, that as 
the little beauty ſhe. was miſtreſs of,  render'd her un- 


worthy - 
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worthy of a monarch, her great poſſeſſions would make 


the fortune of a private an. | 

2. Did the King acquieſce with his defires? 

A. He loved him too well to oppoſe them. Accord- 
ingly Ethe/wold married the princeſs ; and, to hide, as he 
pretended, her deformity from the eyes of the court, he 
confined her in a caſtle, whence he would never ſaffer her 
to come out. | 

Q. Was it poſſible for him to conceal her long? 

A. No; for the . appointing a day of hunting in Hare- 
- 2004, (which was only a ſtratagem) he went to the caſtle, 
ſaw Elfrida ; and was ſo inchanted with her beauty, that he 
reſolved immediately to revenge himſelf of Erhe/wold. Some 
timeafter, the latter was found dead, in the middle of a wood; 
and it was not doubted, but this had been perpetrated by 
the King's order, ſince he married his widow. E/fida, to 
expiate her huſband's death, (though-ſhe had no hand init) 
erected, over the place where his blood was ſpilt, a mo- 
naſtery of nuns, to ſing over him.—A poor atonement. 
2, When did King Edgar die? | 

4. The 8th of 'Zuly, 975, after having reign'd ſixteen 
years, and being thirty-two, 
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EDwaARDIN, XI King of England. \ 


From 975 to 979. | 
Pope. King of France. 


Bexyxpict VII. 975 LoTrarivs J. 4 

Emperor of the Weſt. . Kings of Scotland. 1 

Oruo II. 973 CuLenus 972 | 
. Emperor of the Eaſt. KENNMEZTRHUs III. 977 

Basttivs II. 975 | 


2. HIC H of Eagar's ſons ſucceeded him ? 
A. Edward II. whom his Queen E/feda had 
brought him. He began his reign in 975. | 
&, Who declared for Edward? 
A. Dunſtan, and all the biſhops. Another party was 
for Erpgired his brother; but Dunflan crown'd tl.e young 
| prince 
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97. 05 E DWA D II. 13 as 
prince Edward, (who was but twelve years of age) with- 


out valuing the oppoſition made by the other party. 


Did he enjoy a peaceable reign? FT 
7 No ; for the looſe — who had been 


degraded in his father's time, finding it impoſſible to get 


themſelves reſtored under him, becauſe they ſtill continued 
the ſame irregular. courſes, raiſed great commotions ia 
the kingdom. - ___ . | 7 
2. By whom were they fomented? ? | 
A, By the — his ſtep-mother, and the earl of Mer. 
cia ; who caballing together, form'd ſo ſtrong a party, 
as quite overpower'd King Edward. $04 

9. In what manner did he die ? 

A. Being one day hunting in a foreſt, he happen'd to 
ſtray from his attendants ; and wandering up and down, 
he arrived at laſt at a country ſeat, (of his ſtep-mother's, 
Elfiida ) call'd Corweſgate, or Corf-caftle, in the iſland of 


Purbeck, according to Camden. This cruel princeſs, who 


ſaw bim coming at a diſtance, order'd one of her ſervants 
to kill him; and the better to effect it, ſhe ran out to 
meet him with a ſmiling countenance. The King telling 
her that he was athirſt, ſhe commanded ſome wine to be 
brought him; but - juſt as he was beginning to drink, 
this wicked woman gave him two deep wounds in the 
body with a dagger. | 
©, Did Edward die on the ſpot? -—- 5 
A. He would have fled, but falling from his horſe, the 
above - mention' d aſſaſſin immediately diſpatch'd him : or, 
according to others, finding himſelf wounded, he clapt 
ſpurs to his horſe, and rode away ; when fainting, through 
much loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe, — one foot 
hanging in the ſtirrup, was dragg'd up and down in the 


fields and woods; till at length he was found dead near 


the houſe of a poor blind woman, by the perſons whom 
Elfrida had ſent after him. 

9. When did this ſad cataſtrophe happen? 

A. The 18th of March, 978, in the third year of his 
reign. He was canonized ſome time after, and rank'd 
among the martyrs. Tis pretended that many miracles 
were wrought at' his grave. | 2 
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From 979 to 1016. 


Peper. Orno III. 983 


BenevicT VII. 075 HENRY II. 1002 
X thu Bs on Kings of France, 
Grezcoryr V. 995 Lornas J. 9954 
StLVESTER II. 999 LEWIS V. 986 
oN XVII. 1003 Hucn CarET 987 
3. XVIII. 1003 RoRRERI II. 997 
Sxacius IV. 1009 
Bexepict VIII. 1012 A of eons. 
Emperor of the Eaſt, FennetTwus III. 977 
Bas1L II. 975 ConsTAanTINUsS IV. 1002 
E mperors of the Weſt. Gxiuvs E 
Orno II. 973 Marcoxu II. 1014 


2. H O ſucceeded Edward the younger ? 

VV I. His brother £thelred, who began to reign 
in 979, at twelve years of age. He was ſon to the beauti- 
ful El/frian. . 

9. What is related of him? 


4 


extremely avaricious, beſides a great many more ill qua- 
lities. "BED $1 
9, Did nothing particular happen at his coronation ? 
A. Tis pretended, that as Dunſtan was ſetting the 
crown upon his head, he told him, as by a prophetic 
ſpirit, that the crime which his infamous mother had per- 


er to murder King Edward, could never be expiated 
but by an abundant effuſion of the blood of bis unhappy 
fabjects. 5 

2. Was this prophecy fulfill d? , 

A. The Eng/i/ being reſolved not to ſubmit to Ethel. 
red's tyranny, took up arms againſt him; and he likewiſe. 
made Sweyn King of Denmark his enemy. 
2. In what manner? A, 


ETHELRED II. XIV" King of England. 


A. That he was very fearful, and exceedingly indolent; 


res together with the guilt of thoſe who had adviſed 
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A. By a ſecret and horrid order, he cauſed all the Danes, 
who had ſettled themſelves in Eng/and under the preceding 
reigns, to be maſſacred. ; 

2 Did this inhuman barbarity continue long unpu- 
niſh'd ? | 

A. No; for immediately after, Sweys invaded England 
at the head of a powerful army; defeated that of Frbelred, 
and laid fiege to the city of Exeter, Ethelred, by the ad» 
vice of his nobles, gave Sweyn 48,000 pounds to leave 
England; who thereupon ſail'd away with all his booty. 

3 Did he not return ? 85 

Ves; a little after, with a ſtronger and more nume- 

rous army, with which he conquer d England ; forced. 
Ethelred to fly for refuge to the court of Richard duke of 
Normandy, whoſe ſiſter Emma he had married. 

2. Did he continue long there ? 

A. Till the death of Sauen, wiz. the 3d of January, 
. 1015, Which he no ſooner heard of, than he return'd back. 
into England. Canute, or Cnute, fon of Sweyn, took the 
feld againſt him, but was forced to fly to his ſhips. 

2. Did not Caute return _ 7 
A. A very little after ; as Ethelred, during his ab- 
ſence, had devoted himſelf entirely to pleaſure, Czute ſound 
no one to oppoſe his deſcent, or ſtop the progreſs of his 
conqueſts, till the beginning of the year 1016 ; when EA. 
mund, eldeſt fon of Etbelred, march'd out againſt him 
with a body of forces; and would have obliged him to croſs. 
the ſeas again, had he not been betray'd by the counſels of 
the treacherous Eqgric, who join'd with Edmund in no other: 
view than to betray him; his preſence being required 

— another part of the kingdom, becauſe of his father's 
h. 


9, When did this happen? | 
A. The 23d of April, 1016, he being fifty years of age, 

of which he had reign'd thirty-ſeven. 7 | 
2. Did he leave any iſſue ? h 
A. By Elgiva, his firſt wife, he had Edmund, who ſuc- - 
ceeded him; Atbelſtan, who died an infant; another fon 
named Egrwy, and three daughters; the eldeſt; call'd EA. 
giva, was married to an Engl;h earl, who loſt his life in 
a battle; the ſecond,. call'd Edgith, had the ill-fortune ta. 
| be 
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be married to the treacherous Caric duke of Mercia; and 
the youngeſt, named Eagina, was eſpouſed to U:hred earl 
of Northumberland. By Emma of Normanay, his ſecond 
wife, Ethelred had Alfred and Edward; and a daughter 
named Geda, who was firſt married to Gautier earl of 
Mantes, and afterwards to Eu/tache earl of Bologne. 


Epuunp, ſurnamed Ironſide, XV Kin 
_ of: England, 


From 1016 to 1017, 


| Pepe. King of France. 
Brnepict VIII. 1012 RozerT II. 997 
Emperor of the Faſt, : 
Bas1L II. 975 King of Scotland, 
Emperor of the Weſt. 
Hunky II. 1001 MaLcorn II. 1014 


9. H O ſucceeded Ethelred ?. | 
W A. Edmund II. his eldeſt ſon, who began his 
re 


anno 1016, and was ſurnamed ron/ide. 

9. Why ſo? | F 

A. Becauſe of his extraordinary ſtrength. He was one 
of. the greateſt captains of his age; but had the ill- fortune 
to be oppoſed by a powerful enemy. os 

2. By whom? | 

A. By Cnute, King of Denmark, and fon to Saweyn, who 
poſleſs'd the greateſt part of England when King Edmund 
came to the crown. Cnute went and laid ſiege to London, 
which was almoſt the ſole city that had not ſubmitted to 
his arms. 

2. Did he take it? 

A. No; for Edmund gaining two compleat victories 
over him, forced him to raiſe the ſiege. A little after 
he beat him a third time; but not making his advantage 
of theſe ſucceſſes, and being impoſed upon by the coun- 
ſels of Zaric, who had reconciled- himſelf to him only 
with intention to betray him; Cnute defeated him in his 
turn; and brought his affairs to ſo low an ebb, that m— 
= | who 


1016. ED MUND Jron/oat.. © 
who had hitherto adhered faithfully to him, abandon'd 
him, and ſubmitted to the conqueror. l 

2. What courſe did Edmund take in this unhappy 
junRture ? 

A. He got together ſuch as ſtill continued faithful to 
him, and advanced, in order to fight the enemy ; when, 
perceiving Cuute at the head of his forces, he rode off from 
his own 3 upon which, Czute advancing forward, a furious. 
combat enſued ; but as neither of them had the advantage, 
they immediately ended their diſpute, by agreeing to di- 
vide the kingdom between them 

2. In what manner was this diviſion made? 

A. Cute had for his ſhare the kingdom of Mercia, and 
Northumberland; and Edmund all the country ſouth of the 
Thames ; with London, Eſex, and Eaft- Anglia, which he 
enjoy d but a few days. 

2 How ſo? Tr 3 Me 

A. Edric, his brother-in-law, cauſed him to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated by two of his domeſticks. Soine ſay he made his 
own ſon commit this infamous deed. Thus died this brave+ 
prince. Edric, congratulating himſelf for the great ſer- 


vice he had done Czut-, ran in order to acquaint him firſt. 


with the news of it; but Cute was ſtruck with horror at 
ſo barbarous an action. He, nevertheleſs, diſſembled, be- 


cauſe he thought he ſtill wanted the traitor ; and even pro- 


miſed to raiſe him above all other lords of the kingdom. 
He afterwards was as good as his word, but in a different 


manner from what that perfidious man had expected; for. 
he had his head cut off, and fixed it upon one of the 
higheſt gates in London. 

2, When did the death of Edmund happen? 

A. In 1017, after his having reign'd near a year; 
but during ſo ſhort a reign, he had given frequent teſti- 
monies of the moſt exalted. valour, the moſt conſummate 
prudence, and the utmoſt. goodneſs, 
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DANISH KINGS. 
CanuTE I. or ChuTe, XVI" King of 


England. 
From the Year 1017, to 1036. 

Popes, MichazL VI. 1034 

BenzpicT VIII. 1012 Emperors of the Welt. 
Jou XIX. 1024 HENRY II. 1002 
BEN EDI IX. 1033 Cox RAD II. 5 1024 

Kings of France. 
Emperors of the Eaſt, pos, = [ 997 
Bas1L II. 075 Henxy I. 1031 

ConsTAN, X. 1025 King of Scotland. 

Romanvs III. 1028 MaLcoim II. 1014 
2 s not Srweyr, properly, the firſt Dani King of 

England 7 e N. 


A. Yes ; but the ſhortneſs of his reign ; and, poſſibly, 

his not being crown'd, may be the reaſon why moſt hiſto- 

rians have not rank'd him 1n the catalogue of the kings of 

England. | | py bg iy. 
Who ſucceeded Edmund ? 

A. Canute, who was elected anno 1017. f 

2, What was the conſequence of this election? 

A. It put an end to the war which had continued above 

two hundred years, and coſt the two nations more than 
three hundred thouſand men, kill'd in fiſty- four land, and 

thirty- eight ſea fights ; not to mention a multitude of ſxir- 
miſhes and ſieges. 7 

Q. What is the character of Cnute? 

A. That he was a great King, and juſtly merited this 
glorious title, if we have regard-only to the latter part 
of his reign. The latter part of his life was quite we 4 | 
N | | rom 
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1017. CANUTZ I. 42 
ſrom the beginning ; he becoming humble, modeſt, juſt 
and truly religious, | 

9. How did he the Englifh ? 

A. His native ſweetneſs' and moderation won their 
hearts : he promoted every thing which he thought was 
agreeable to them ; raiſed them to the higheſt Polt and 
even entruſted them with the command of his armies, 
which he employ d againſt the Kings of Scotland and Nor- 
way 


2 Did he not embelliſh the kingdom by various works? 


A. He cauſed the cities, the abbeys, and churches, to be 


rebuilt ; and leſſen'd the taxes which the former monarchs 
had been obliged to levy, in order to carry on their wars. 

- 2. Had he none to maintain ? 1 

A. He vanquiſh'd the king of Scotland, who had made 
an inroad into Eng/ang and forced him to become his 
tributary. He conquer d Norway, whole King alſo had 
invaded Dermark, | 

2, What evil actions do ſome relate of him: 

A. That he ſent Edmund and Edward, ſons of the late 
King Edmund; as alſo Edwy, ſon to Ethelred II. to be baſely 
murder'd, but that by providence they were all preſerv 
2. In what manner did he endeayour to atone for his 

A. Amon 2 other things, he built a ſplendid church 
over the tomb of Famund, King of Eaft-Anglia, who had 
been kill'd by the Danes; and gave the name of St. Ed- 
_ & 1 * to the town, (which he enlarged) wherein that 
chur . * . | | 

2, Did he not give ſome illuſtrious teſtimony of his 

2 5 oy A ; x 


piety ? - | | 

2 Standing one day on the ſea ſhore, one of his 
courtiers ſaid to him, that he was __ of both earth 
and ſea ; upon which, fitting down on the ſtrand, when 
the tide was coming in, he ſpoke to the ſea as follows: 
O ſea, thou are ſubject to me, and this land belongs to une ; 
1 command thee not to advance Wards the fide on which 1 


fland ; nor to come and wet the feet of thy maſter :* but as 
the ſea, notwithſtanding his — roſe ſtill higher, und 


came up to the place where he ſat, (and even beyond it) 


2. 


he turn'd himſelf to the flatterer. 
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2. And what did he ſay to him? 

A. Let us, ſaid he, corſeſi, that there is no e to. 
avhom the title of King of heaven and earth belongs, except 
him, who created them by his almighty power, and preſerves 
them by his goadnc/s, Let us therefore go and aro wage 
him for ſuch. 

Q: What did he for this purpoſe ? 

A. He immediately went to the abbey. church of S/. 
piles s at Winchifler ; took his diadem from his head, and. 
with it crown'd a crucifix ; and could never afterwards be 
Eine upon to put it again on his head, but confeſe'd 

imſelf unworthy to wear it. 

2. Did he always continue in this frame of mind ? 
A. Yes; to the end of hislife, which happen'd the 12th 

of Nowember, 1036, after a reign of nineteen years. 

©. Was he married? 

A. Ves; and left three.ſons, All of an age- fit for the. 
throne, among whom he divided his three kingdoms by 
will. To Sweyyn, the eldeſt, Who Was iliegitimate, he gave 
Norway for his ſhare; he gave England to the ſecond, 
call'd Harold, born-of the ſame lady ; and to Canute, or 
Hardicnute, (whom Emma of Normandy of him) the 
kingdom of Denmark : Gunilda, who alſo ſprung mn the 
latter, was married to the emperor Henry IV. 


HaroLD I. or HARETOOr, Xvis King 


of England, 
From 1036 to 1039, 
Pepe. King of France, 

BEN EDIT IX. 1033 Henzry 1. | 1031 

Emperor of the Eaſt. 
MicnazL IV. 1034 King of Scotland, 

Emperor of the Weſt. Maxcolu II. 1014 
ConRap Ll. 1034 


2. TNLD Harold meet with no oppoſition on his com- 

ing to the crown? 
4. Moſt of the great men in the kingdom would 
have — Hardicnute to him; but as the laſt will by 
6 
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1039. CanurTe II. LEE 
the King his father was in bis favour, and that he had a 
greatnumber of friends, he carry'd it, 

What is ſaid of this prince ? 

A. That he died childleſs, and without having done one 
memorable action. His impiety and injuſtice, together 
with his ſcandalous diſſoluteneſs and mean ſpirit, had made 
him ſo odious to his ſubjects, that he was going to be de- 
poſed, when death rid the kingdom of bim. 72 

2. When did he die? 

A. Anm 1039, in the third year of his reign, He died 
in the winter, which was the ſharpeſt that had ever Been 
felt in England. 


CanvurTe II. or - Hanvicuore, X VIII | 
King of Na el 


From 1039 to 1041. 4 >28 gen 


Pope. Emperor of the Welt. 
BzxepicT IX. 1033 pern 1039 
| 1 France. 
Emperors of the Eaſt. *Hewny | To3r 
MichaAztL V. 11041 g of Scotland, 
ConsTan. Monon. 1042 Marcoxu II. 1014 


2. TY whom was Hare/d ſacceeded ? 
B A. By Caute, or Hardicnute, his brother. 
9. What was he before ? 

D King of Denmark ; his father having left him that 
kingdom by will, as was before obſerved. 

S. When did he begin his reign ? 

A. In 1039. His qualities reſembled thoſe of his bro- 
ther, to which he added cruelty. 

9. In what manner did the Egli receive him upon 
his acceſſion ? 

A. With great teſtimonies of joy and ſubmiſſion. How- 


ever, he was very ungrateful for the affection they had 


ſhewn him, he impoſing an exorbitant tax on his ſubjects. 
This the English were highly diſgaſtcd at, and we 0s 
' DItAants 
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bitants of Norceſter murder'd two of the men appointed to 
levy that tax. The King ſent Goodwin duke of Weſſex, and 
two other noblemen, againſt that city ; and theſe burat it 
(but with great reluctance) to aſhes. - 

9. Give me an inſtance of his cruelty. deg 
A. He ſully d the beginning of his reign with a moſt 

horrid and unjuſt act, by cauſing the body of the late King 
his brother, to be taken out of his grave, and commanding 
it to be thrown into the Thames ; which a fiſherman findin 
* 5 it to the Danes, who bury'd it in the church o 
St. Clement Danes. | 

Q. In what manner did he die ? 

A. Either by exceſs of drinking, in a great banquet at 
Lambeth, or by a ſtrong poiſon. Be this as it will, 'tis certain 
he fell under the table, and died upon the ſpot. His 
cruelty . which were exceſlive, raiſed him ſo 
much hatred, that no enquiry was made into the circum. 
ſtances of his exit. All hiſtorians agree, that he ſpent his 
ow and nights in riotous eating and drinking. Neverthe- 

s, one of them applauds him highly for keeping open- 
table four times a day; and bewails the avarice of his 
ſucceſſors, ſor aboliſhing ſo laudable a cuſtom. | 

©. In what year did he die? Tr. 

A. Anno 1041, being the third year of his reign. 
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BRITISH KINGS. 


ED. ARA D. urnamned the Coe or, 
XIX“ King of England. 


From 1041 to 1065. wa 


Popes. © Micnaer VI, * rog6 
Benepict IX. 1033 Isaacl. 1057 
Grecory VI. 1044 ConsTans XII. 1059 
Cueuanr II. 1046 Emperors of the Welt. 
Dawasus II. 1048 Hangy III. 103 
S. Leo IX. 1049 9 n roze 
Vicrox II. 1055 Kings of France. 
STEPHEN X. 1057 Henzr ld, 1031 
Nicuol as I. 1089 Party I, 1060 
ALEXANDER II. ke i 1 Kings 3 | 

ALCOLM tot 
Emperors of the El. Don Atpos VII. ar 
consr. Monom. 12042 Macxszrx 1092 
Turopona 1054 Martcorm III. 1059 


9. TNID Hardicnive leave any iſſue? 

| A No, at leaſt none who ſucceeded him; for 
his crimes, and thoſe of his brother, had made the govern- 
ment of the Danes ſo odious to the Eagliſb, that the chief 
men of the kingdom met together, and enacted a law * 
the Danes. 

| What was the purport of it? 

. That, fab {ot it ſhould not be lawfol to beſtow 
the crown upon any perſon of that nation ; and that who- 
ever might dare even to oppoſe it, ſhould be look'd upon 
even as an enemy to his country, a traitor to the tate, es 
be deem'd guilty of 18 175 NN 

Did the Exgliſb Rap here 
S No ; - — to — all the 7 they coald 


find in England, and very few of them eſcaped. But 
* our 


ſons. 


His mouth. 


r ̃ kn Dx DE 
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our beſt hiſtorians doubt the truth of this incident; they 
6bſervinig, that it is one of the moſt abſtruſe paſſages in all 
the hiſtory of Eng/and; and that in what light ſoever we 
conſider it, ſuch difficulties ariſe as ſeem inſurmountable. 
2. Whom did they d t King? _ 5 a 
A. Edward; and thisby the intrigues of Goodxvin, who 


made him promiſe, with, an gath, that he would marry 


Kiaitha his daughter; to which condition EAward con- 
ſented, ſpite of his reluctance, to marry the daughter of a 


man, whom he look'd upon as the murderer of A/fred his 


brother. He croſs'd the ſea in the beginning of the year 
1041; and was crown'd at Wincheſter, by Edfine arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, on Zaſter- day, he being about forty 
years of age. 1 r f 
2. What memorable incident happen'd in his reign? 
A. Sweyn, King of Norway, and ſon to Canute the Great, 


intended to aſſert his right to the crown of Eng/and ; but 


was prevented by the war waged by him againſt the King 
of Denmark, © 1 r 
2. Were not Goodwin, and his ſon, baniſhed? | 
A. Ves; fer their having refuſed to obey the King, 
who, rouzed at the affront, took his meaſures ſo well, 
that they found themſelves, on a ſudden, abandon'd by 
their chief partizans, and ſo were forced to obey the ſen- 
tence. Some time after; he was recalled by, the King, 
who. reſtored him to his employments, as alſo his 
. 2. What do ſome hiftoriqns-relate concerning his 
deat as 
A. That being one day at dinner with the King, this 
monarch ſaid to him, that, had his brother been living, 
they would haye mutually aſſiſted each other; and as he 
ſpoke, he look'd upon the earl with a very ſcernful 
9. What did the earl ſay to this? | 
A. As he knew that the King ſuſpected him to be puil 
of his brother's death ; taking a bit of bread in his Rand, h. 


ſaid, May this be the laft morſel I ever fevallow, if I am 


guilty of your brother's death; and immediately put it into 


1 
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- What follow'd upon this? - 

A. It choak d him, and left the perſons preſent in an un- 
certainty, whether it were owing to a ſudden fit, or to a 
judgment from heaven. However, this incident 1s not 
taken notice of by the beſt hiſtorians. 

Q. Have we no inſtance of Edzwars"s ſeverity ? | 

A. He ſeized upon the * . Hs his 
mother, which ſhe had in Finche without payi 
her the leaft * ſtript her of all her poſſeſſions, a 
leſt her only a ſmall penſion for her maintenance. Some 
hiſtorians aſſert, that he alſo accuſed her of being enga pe 
in an infamous commerce with Ai, biſhop of 
chefter ; and that ſhe 1 was obliged to ſubmit to On, 
or fiery trial. ; 

2. In what manner was this perform's? ; 

A. Nine red-hot plough-ſhares were laid. at unequal 
diſtances, over which the criminal was obliged to paſs' 
blindfolded and barefooted ; when, if ſhe came of * 
ſhe was judged innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty. 
_ 2, Did this Queen come off with honour? © 

A, Yes, ſhepaſling through them untouch'd, to thegreat 
aſtoniſhment of all bs . But this ſtory wants 


vouchers. 

* Did Edward gain any conqueſts over his enexies? ? 
4 He repulſed the Danes, who had made a deſcent 
at Sandwich. Siward earl of Northumberland, one of his 
generals, routed the Scots, and kill'd their King Macbeth. 
Alfgar, an Engl: nobleman, and Gr:ffin King of Wales, 
made an inroad into ngland, and took and plunder'd - 
Hereford; but they were totally routed by Harold, ſon of 
earl Goodwin, who, of his own accord, had raiſed an army 
in the diftrits under his command. In'a word, Edward 
defeated, either in perſon, or by his generals, all thoſe 
who dared to attack him. 

9, What did Edward do for the better ggyerament of 
his kingdom ? 

A. He collected the laws made by his predeceſſors, 
viz. thoſe of the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians ; and of 
Pork pla one body, calling it, The Common Law of 

* 

2 How long did theſe e in ſorce? 


A. 


of miracles, through this King, during 
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A. Till William the Conqueror, who, about the twentieth 
year of his reign, in:roduced the Feudal Law in England, 
which was then the prevailing law over all Ezrope. 
2. Did not the people of England ſoon defire the re- 
ſtoration of Edward the Confeſſor's laws? 
A. Yes; upon Henty I. coming to the throne, they de. 
manded and were promiſed the reſtoration of them; upon 
which condition they crown'd him. | 
Q. Did the King keep his word? & * 
A. Upon his being crown'd, he, by his Charter, re. 
ſtored the laws of King Edward, except military Tenurer, 


which he retained as amendments made by his father, but 


leſſened ſome of the grievances of them. 
. Did this make the people of Eng/andealy ? 

A. Yes; till the old burdens were renew'd under King 
Jobn, when the barons, and principal tenants under the 
King, obtain'd from him a new Charter of Liberties, 
which, probably, was ſomewhat ſhort of that granted by 
Henry I. and yet fuller than that of Henry III. and this is 
part of the Common Law of England to this day, 

- 29. What were the qualities of great King Exward? 
A. The church honour'd him as a great ſaint ; and ſome 
Romiſb writers relate, that God 0 J a great number 
is life-time, and by 
his prayers after his death: That he obſerved an inviolable 
chaſtity with Eaitha, his conſort ; though others aſſert, that 
the reaſon why he did not converſe with her as a wife, 


was becauſe of the 1 he had taken againſt earl 


Goodrwin her father. King Edward was, in general, of a 
mild and peaceable temper. He alſo was charitable, 


and employ'd thoſe ſums in alms, which other Kings 


ſquander away in their pleaſures, In a word, he was neither 


| remarkably good or bad, and had no great genius. 


2, Whatelſe do the Romi/+ hiſtorians, above hinted at, 


ſay conerning him? 
A. That, by his Touch, he cured the diſeaſe which now 
goes by the name of the Kings evil; but, tis very pro- 


able, that imagination might have a great influence is 


"theſe cures, 


2. What conſiderable buildings were erected by him N 


{ 
| 
] 
( 
; 
: 
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A. Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautiful abbey- 
church, call'd Weftminfier, where he raiſed his own ſe- 
pulchre, which has ſince been made uſe of as the burial- 
place of the Erg/i/ monarchs : and another church dedi- 
cated to St, Margaret, ſtanding without the abbey ; he 
endowing the former with very rich revenues. This King 
alſo founded the college of Sr. Mary Ottery in Devonſhire, 
and removed the biſhop's ſee from Credington to Exeter. 

2. When did he die ? 

A. January 5, 1065, in the room of his palace at Yef- 
minfter, now call'd the Painted Chamber; and was bury d 
in Weſlminſter-abbey. He reign'd twenty-four years. EA. 
ward was the laſt King of Egbert's race, but not the Jaſt 


Saxon King, as ſome have aſſerted, ſince his ſucceſſor was 
of the ſame country. 


HaRroLD II. XX King of England, 


From 1065 to 1066, 


Pope. 


ALEXANDER II. 1061 King of France. 


Emperor of tho Eaſt. Parilie I. 1060 
ConsTans XII. 1059 . 

Emperor of the Weſt, 3 King of” Scotland. 
HAT IV. 1056 Martcory III. 1059 
| H O ſucceeded Edward the Confefſer ? 


A. Some authors pretend, that he had de- 
clared William the baſtard, duke of Normandy, his heir; 


but the averſion which the Engi;/ entertain'd for a foreign 


yoke, made them oppoſe his will. 
9. What did they do on this occaſion ? + 
A. If the nobles, who were aſſembled to name a ſuc- 
ceſſor to Edward, had had a regard to juſtice only, and 


the ancient uſages of the kingdom, they would not have 


long debated, on whom to beſtow the crown. Edgar 


Abeling was the ſole 5" of the blood of their ancient 


, 
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monarchs, and was conſequently the only one who had 

a juſt claim to it. But Harold had contrived matters ſo 

well, that he was elected by unanimous conſent, without 

any one's offering to debate upon the rights of the law- 
ful heir. a 
9. How did William behave? 


erg B » . 


J. He ſent embaſſadors to Hare/d, to ſummon him to in 
reſign his crown; and, in caſe of his refuſal, to reproach F 
him with the violation of his oath, and to declare war 4 
2 againſt him. | la 
2, What anſwer did Harold make? 
A. That he was able to defend his rights, againſt any a 
one who ſhould diſpute them with him. 15 
1 William ſtop here, after his having ſent this ſe 
em ? - 
A. We Tofton, King Hareold's brother, but his ſworn A 
enemy, had marry'd his wife's ſiſter, who was daughter to bu 
Baldwin earl of Flanders : William prevail'd with him to 
take up arms, in order that he might be enabled to diſpute fft 
the crown with his brother; and accordingly the earl of n 
Flanders having aſſiſted him with a body of forces, he Ihr: 
croſs'd into England, but was defeated. 8 
14 2. What did 7 %en do after this ill ſucceſs? | eff 
1 A. He went firſt into Scotland, and afterwards to Nor- the 


away; When he propoſed to Harold, ſurnamed Har fager, 
the conqueſt of England, which, according to the light in 
which he ſet matters, might be very eaſily effected: upon 
this Harfager embark'd his army on board 'a fleet of 
500 ſail of ſhips, came into England, and took York ; but 
notwithſtanding the advantageous fituation of his camp, 
N the battle and his life, and Toffonx was likewiſe 
ill'd. 

9. Was William diſhearten'd at theſe victories? 

A. No; he fitted out a ſtrong fleet, and reinforcing his 
army with ſeveral bodies of ſoldiers that were ſent him by 
the nei are. pm croſs'd into England. 

2. Where did he land? 

A. At Pevenſcy in Suſſex, on the 29th of September, 
and adiancing towards Haſiings, (where he built a ſecond 
ſort) he there encounter'd Harold. Here was fou * 


s 9 ma 


' neſs: Add to this, the licentiouſneſs of the clergy 
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the great battle between the Exgliſb and Norman nations 4 
a battle the moſt memorable of all others ; and though 


- miſerably loft, was yet fought with the utmoſt bravery 


by the Egli. The many wounds which Hare/d re- 

ceived, who loſt his life and his crown in it; and the 

ſlaughter of a prodigious number of his Exgliſb ſoldiers, 

manifeſtly flrew, how gloriouſly they exerted themſelves, 

in order to ſave their country from the calamity of a foreign 
oke. 

/ 2. What reaſons did he give for his deſcent upon E- 


- kn 


A. His pretences were: I. To revenge the death of 
3 Alfred, brother to King Edward. II. To reſtore 


Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to his ſee, III. To al- 


ſert his right to the crown, which, he declared, had been 
bequeath'd to him by Edward the Confeſſor. 

A. What circumſtance, according to hiſtorians, contri- 
duted to facilitate this victory to the Normans ? 

4. The continual peace the Eng / ii had enjoy'd durin 
fifty years, after freeing themſelves from their — 
enemies the Danes, which had made them neglect the mi- 
litary arts, and abandon themſelves to luxury and idle- 
z the 
ty; and 


effeminacy, gluttony, and oppreſſion of the nobili 
the drunkenneſs and diſorders of the common 
Q. What do others relate? 
A. That it was owing to Harold himſelf, who, 
inſolent upon his ſucceſs at Stamford, had kept the plun- 
der of the field, and not diſtributed any of it among his 
ſoldiers, whence they became diſcontented and unruly, 
which loſt them the battle; not to mention, that the Vor- 
mans had a peculiar way of fighting, with long bows; 
and as the Eng/i were ſtrangers to theſe, they conſe- 
quently fought much to their difadranta e. And yet their 
own hiſtorians relate, that the main battle of the Cg, 
conſiſting of bills, their ancient weapons, kept ſo cloſe. to- 
gether in one body, that no force could break them ; till 
the Normans, pretending to fly, brought the former into 
diſorder, and ſo won the battle. 
. Was King Harald's body found? | 
D 3 \ A. 
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A. Yes, after long ſearch among the dead, (and thoſe 
of his two brothers, Gurth and Lewin ) and was bury d in 
Waltham-abbey, which himſelf had founded. 

Q: Did he leave any children? 

A. By his firſt wife, whoſe name is not known, he had 
Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus. By his ſecond, call'd 
Algitha, filter of Morcar and Edæuin, he had a ſon, named 
Wolf, who was knighted by William Rufus: And two 
daughters, the firſt of whom, call'd Gunilda, grew blind, 
and ſpent her days in a convent ; and the ſecond marry'd 
Waldemer, Sg of Ruffia, by whom ſhe had a daughter 
eifrouled to Yaldemer, King of Denmark. | 


NORMAN KINGS. 


WilLIaM, furnamed the Conqueror, 
XXI" King of England, and Duke of 
Normandy., \_ 


From 1066 to 1087. 


Popes. Emperor of the Weſt, 
8 1061 Hegnay IV. 1056 
Grecory VII. 1073 King of France, 
Victor III. 1086 PRIII I. 1060 

Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. 
ConsTanT. XII. 1ozg Marcorm III. 1059 
Romanus IV. 1068 Donato VIII. 1068 
MickakL VII. 1071 Dvuxcan uſurped the throne 
Niceynorvs I. 1078 for 18 months afterwards. 
"ALExX1s I. 1081 DoNaLD was reſtored, 


9. HOSE fon was William? g 
f A. Of Robert duke of Normandy, by one of 


his miſtreſſes named Harlorre, (whence ſome imagine as 
wor 
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word harlot derived) a ſkinner's daughter of Falaizs# 
which gave occaſion to his being ſurnamed the Baſtard ; 
but this he afterwards changed into that of Conguerory 
from bis ſubduing England. * 

9. Pray give ſome account of this amour. 

A. As he was ene day riding to take the air, he hap- 
pen'd to paſs by a company of rural damſels who were 
dancing; when he was fo (mitten with the gracefal car- 
riage of one of them, (the above-mention'd Har/o/te / 
that he prevail'd with her to cohabit with him, which 
ſhe did, and ten months after ſhe was delivered of our 
Wiliam | 

2. Did he ſucceed to the dominions of his father ? _ 

A. Ves; Robert was very fond of him; and 'tis related, 
by the monkiſn writers, that the child, ſoon aſter his birth, 
having found ſome ſtraw under his hand, gather'd up 
certain blades of it; and graſp'd them ſo hard, that the 
perſons preſent were obliged to uſe ſome violence, before 
they could be forced from him. So that upon his ſetting 
out for the wars in the Ho/y-land, he cauſed William to 
be recognized his heir. : Y | 
3 "0 whoſe care did he recommend him ? 
goo 


To that of Henry I. King of France, who gave him 
d education; protected and defended him from his 
rebellious ſubjects, and certain great men, who imagined 
they had a claim to his dukedom. But ſome years aſter, 
William earry'd on a ſucceſsful war againſt Henry. 
9, When was William the Conqueror born ? 
A. In 1026; and his father cauſed him to be acknow- 
ledged his ſucceſſor to the dukedom of Normanay in 10333 
it being the cuſtom in thoſe days to diſpoſe of kingdoms 


by donation or will. 


2, At what time did he facceed him? : 
In June, 1035, when but nine years of age; and 


his victory at Haſtings gave him the crown of England, 


the 14th of OFober, anno 1066. 
| V Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this mo- 
narch. 


4. He was tall, and fo big, that his corpulency grew 
troubleſome to him in 3 latter years. 80 great was 
F £4 3,0 Y * 4 . " ” . ch + Ve bis- 
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his ſtrength, that hiſtorians declare, no one could bend. his 
bow except himſelf. William was laborious, ſeaſon'd to 
all the hardſhips of war, and patient of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirſt. He had a great ſoul, an elevated mind, 
and a prodigious genius, which fuffer d nothing to eſcape 
its reſearches, He was vallly delighted in war, underſtood 
it well, and was ſucceſsful in it. When once he was raiſed 
to anger, it was ſcarce poſlible io appeaſe him. This the 
Englib found to their coſt; for Willian, wearied out with 
their inſurrections, govern'd them with ſo heavy a hand, as 
almoſt deſerved the name of tyranny. 

2. In what manner? | 

A. At firſt he treated them with great lenity, and con- 
firm'd their laws and privileges. But when .he found 
them plotting year after year to dethrone him, he then 
alter'd his conduct; for he puniſh'd the mutineers without 
mercy ; and, tripping them of their poſſeſſions, beſtow'd 
them on Normans, and ſuch of the Eng/iþ as had been 
faithful to him. He deprived, ſo far as he could, the 


* Engliſh nation of their privileges; aboliſhing We arty 


and eſtabliſhing thoſe of Normandy in their room. Though 


others extol his clemency, becauſe of his receiving into fa- 


vour Edgar Aibeling, who had oecaſion'd ſeveral inſur- 
re tions. | 0 N 


2. What did he farther ? | 


4. He ſeized the treaſures belonging to the monaſteries, 
upon pretence that the rebels had conceal'd their moſt 
valuable effects in them; deprived the Exgliſb of all places 
of truſt and profit ; impoſed the tenure of knight's ſervice 
upon all lands held of the crown; cauſed a ſurvey to be 
taken of his own lands and demeſnes; and of whatever was 


held by his tenants is capite, which was ſet down in a book, 


calld Daomſaay bool; and likewiſe laid a tax of fix ſhillings 
upon every hide of land, anſwerable to the tax call'd Dane - 


gelt, which Edward had aboliſh'd; a circumſtance that 


recall'd to their remembrance the evils they had ſuffer d 
under a foreign yoke. ; 
2. What things did he afterwards prohibit them? 
- 24. To hunt, or fell timber in his foreſts, without his 


expreſs leave firſt obtain'd. He likewiſe commanded them 
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to ule the Norman tongue only, in their law proceedings 3 
cauſed the laws of the land, and the ſtatutes of the Eng/h/6” 
Kings, to be tranſlated into that language; and order d 
it co be taught in all ſchools, In a word, he govern'd 
England as a. conquer'd country; inſomuch that no ſo- 
vereign ever reign'd with more deſpotic fway. Some mo- 
dern writers affirm, that King Villiam appointed the Cor- 
feu, but there is no authority for this, neitler is it men- 
tion'd by any contemporary hiſtorian, £ We v7 

9. To return to the battle of Haſtings ; what were the 
conſequences of it? i 
A. The Englih, after the loſs thereof, were for, 
railing a new body of forces ;. but Milian not giving 
them time ſufficient for this ſe, and marching 
ſwifily towards Londen, obliged the inhabitants there- 
of to ſerd deputies to him; who accordingly came, 
and brought him the Keys of that city ; although Edwin 
and Morcar, earls of Northumberland and Mercia, had 
endeavour'd to ſet up Exgar Arheling, the right heir 
to the crown ; to which the reſt of the nobility would 
have conſented, had they not found” the bilhops wa- 
yering. . | b 
2. pia he march thither? _ | 
A. Ves; and Stigand archbiliop of Canterbury, ac-' 
cording. to certain authors, having refuſed to recognize 
and crown him, (though others, with more foundation, 
aſcribe it to ſome defect in his inveſtiture) the ceremony 
was perform'd at Htminfter, by Alred archbiſhop of 
Vert, on Chriftmas-day, anno 1066. 17 

2. Did all Erg/and yield to William? © . 
J No; York and Ox/+rd Hill held out; but he puniſh'# 
the inhabitants with ſuch great ſeverity for their reſiſtance, 
as terrify d even the mott obſtinate; upon which they 
firove who ſhould firſt pay homage to him. ö 
2 Did this ſubmiſſion continue for any time? 

A. Some noblemen went over into Denmark x and 

revail'd with Swen, King of that country, to ſend 
is brother Oftern, with a fleet of two hucdred ſhips. 
into England. Accordingly he landed, and took the 
city of Teri; but not long after William ' defeated 
Ds kim, 
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him, and the rebels were forced to ſue to him for par- 


don. 
2. Did he grant it them? 
A. Ves; but their repeated inſurrections afterwards, 


obliged him to proceed to the violent lengths I have al- 


ready taken notice of; after which he conſider'd them as 

a people with whom clemency and gentleneſs would 

have no other effect, than to make them ſtill more re- 
bellious. 

2. What other wars had he to maintain? 

A. Several againſt the Fe/ his neighbours, whom 
he defeated in various battles, and forced them to pay 
him tribute. Malco/m, King of Scots, likewiſe attack'd 
him, but he obliged him to do him homage for the whole 
kingdom of Scotland. However, this is deny'd by the 
Scotch hiſtorians, who affirm, that this was merely for 
the county of Cumberland. He alſo made war upon 
_ duke of Bretagne, for his refuſing to pay homage to 

im. | 

2. Had he no diſpute with France? 
A. Exaſperated at Philip the Firſt's having ſuccour'd 
Dol, to which he had laid ſiege ; and for his having en- 
.couraged the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he enter'd 
France at the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, 
and plunder'd Mantes, and at laſt ſet fire to it; but this 
action coſt him his life. 

- ©, In what manner? | 

A. He advanced ſo near to the flames, that the vio- 
lence thereof, together with the heat of the ſeaſon, 
threw him into a fever; which, together with a bruiſe 
he received near his belly, made it neceſſary for him 
to be convey'd in a litter to Roan, where he died 
the gth of September, 1087 ; this * the fixty- 
firſt year of his age, and the twenty-firſt of his 


reign. | 
D, Where was he interr'd ? | | 
A. In St. Stephen's abbey in Caen, which he had 
erefted in that city, and endowed with rich revenues at 
his death. 1 
. Was not he marry'd ? 


4. 
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A. Yes, to Maud, or Mathilda, daughter to Baldwin V. 
earl of Flanders. | | 
2. Had he any iſſue by her? 's 
A. Four ſons, wiz. Robert, Richard, William, and 


Henry; and fix daughters, wiz. Cicely, abbeſs of a mo- 


naſtery in Caen; Conſtantia, marry'd to Alain Fergeant, 
duke of Bretagne; Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, but died 
in her infancy ; Haela, marry'd to Stephen earl of Blois: 
Gundred, wife of William Warren earl of Surrey; and 
Agatha, who eſpouſed Alphonſo, King of Gallicia.. 
g 2, In what manner did he divide his dominions among 
is ſons ? | : > < 
A. To Robert the eldeſt he gave Normandy, and Richard 
was kill'd by a deer in Neww-Foreft : to William he gave 
England : and prince Henry had but five thouſand marks 
a year; and upon his complaining to his father, of the 
ill proviſion made for him, King Villiam comforted 
Henry, and promiſed him, as from a prophetic ſpirit, that 
the dominions of his brothers would be united in his per- 
ſon ; which happen'd accordingly. But it is not very 
probable, that God ſhould reveal himſelf to ſuch a prince. 
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WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus, XXII. 
Ling of England. 


* 


From 1087 to 1100, 


Poper. Emperor of the Weſt. 


Victor III. 1086 HENRY IV. 1056 

Un AN II. 1088 King of France. 

PasCHAL IT, 1099 Prix tr l. 1060 
Emperor of the Eaft. King of Scotland. 


ALexis J. io8t Donald VIII. - 1068 


2 * of King Villian's ſons ſucceeded to 
the crown of England ? | 

A. William II. ſurnamed Rufus, his ſecond fon. Robert 
the eldeſt was excluded for his having taken up arms againſt 
his father, and had only. Normandy for his portion. 

2, Why was William ſurnamed Rufus? \ 

A. From the colour of his hair, which was red. 

©. What did this prince, in order to obtain the crown? 

A. He employ'd Lanfranc, 2nd ſome other great men, 
to exert themſelves in his favour ; and theſe were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that Villiam was crown'd by Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, on Sunday, the 27th of September, anno 1087; 
but his deſigns were very much traverſed by his brother. 

©. Did any thing remarkable happen? 

A. Oao biſhop of Bayeux, earl of Kent, his uncle, jealous 
of the favour ſhewn to Lanfranc, form'd a ſtrong party in 
the kingdom, in order to ſet Robert duke of Normanay 
upon the throne ; and that prelate laid his ſchemes with ſo 
much art, that it was generally thought William would 
have been undone. | 

9. What extricated him out of this difficulty ? 


4. His own diligence ; he not giving the rebels time to 


join themſelves in a body, but diſperſed them intirely be- 
fore Robert could croſs into Exgland. 2 
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2. Did not William afterwards revenge himſelf upon 
his brother? e [3 
A. He enter'd Normandy at the head of a 
army, and took. ſeveral ſtrong holds. However, their 
common friends reconciled them in 1091, upon condition, 
that which ſoever of the two might ſurvive the other, 
ſhould. ſucceed to his dominions, in caſe of his dying with- 
out iffue; | HEY | 
9. Was there a good harmony between them after 
this? E GE? ee ASE-AT- NY | 
A. No: William return'd into Normandy, and ſeized 
upon ſeveral cities; but, ſome time after, Robert en- 
ging in the cruſade, and not having money ſufficient for 
Ks, fr the expences of his journey to the Holy- Land, 
mortgaged the dukedom of Normandy to his brother Wi/- 
liam for ten thouſand marks of filver ; which was a very 
conſiderable ſum in thoſe days. * W 
9. Did William engage in any other was: 
A. He obliged Maltolm, King of Scots, to render him the 
ſame homage he had paid. to the King his father; and 
ſome time after, William ſlew Malcolm and his fon in a 
battle. opt | 
9. Had he not ſome enemies, ſtill more formidable, to 


encounter ? 


A. Ves; and theſe were the V:/þ, who, from time te 
time, uſed to make inroads. into his territories, where they 
made dreadful havo cn. * a 
2 In what manner did Milliam revenge himfelf upon 
this people kk... eee 

4 He drove them back into their foreſts ; and although 
he by the help. of ſame deſerters, pierced very far into 


that mountainous country, he yet loſt a greater number of 


his own ſoldiers, than he kill'd of the enemy; the Fel 
having ſecured themſelves in their rocks and other inac- 
ceſſible places; ſo that, all he could then do, was to re- 
build the caſtle of Montgomery, which had been ruin'd. 

2 Jn what manner do hiſtorians relate King F7/hiam's 
death ? ; | WR 4 . 
A. Being hunting in N-w-Foreft, he was wounded by 
an arrow ſhot accidentally by one of his demeſticks; 
Walter Tyrrel, a French knight; of which wound he died 

on 


* 
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on Thurſday, the 2d of Auguſt, anno 11co, aged forty- 
four years. | 
How many years did he reign ? | 2 
. About thirteen, and left no iſſue behind him; ſo 
that Henry his brother ſucceeded to the crown. 
. 2. What were the qualities of Villian Il ? | 

A. The only conſpicuous quality remark'd in him, was 
his fignal courage, which roſe almoſt to ferocity. He had 
had great conteſts with Auſelm, archbiſbop of Canterbury. 
In a word, he carry'd his vices and his tyranny to ſo great 
a height, that the wound he received was confider'd, by 
many, not as the effect of mere chance; but as ſent by 
the hand of God, in order to rid the Exgliſb of ſo wicked 
a prince. | | 

2, Did he raiſe any conſiderable buildings? 

A. He threw a new wall round the tower of London, 
and built Weftminfter-hall : and in his reign G/amorgan- 
fire was conquer'd from the Britons, by twelve Engl ii 
knights. | | 


HENRY I. ſurnamed Beau- Clerc, XXIII 


n King of England. 
\ 
From 1100 to 1135, 7 
Popes. HERRT V. 1106 
re 2 2 1099 LorAARIUSs II. 1125 
- GELaAsIUs 11, 1118 5 E 
CalLIsrus II. 1119 par os 1 
Hox ox Tus II. 1124 Ls 1s VT 08 
Inxocenr II. 1130 1 See io 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. 
ALex1s I. 1081 Don AID VIII. 1068 
Joux Couxzx. 1118 EpGaR 1108 
Emperors of the Weſt. ALEXANDER 1117 
Henxy IV. 1056  Davip 1134 
9. ID William leave any iſſue? 


J. No: Robert ought to have ſucceeded him, 
as well by the right of . as by the laſt 


reaty concluded between them; but Henry, his younger 
1 brother, 


1100. ll. OS 
brother, taking ad vantage of his abſence, ordered matters 
ſo well, that the latter was recognized and crown'd King 
of England, in London, by Maurice biſhop of that city ; 
after having adminiſter'd the uſual oath to Henry, the 
5th of Auguſt, 1100. | 

9, Where was Robert then? . , 

A. In his return from the Holy-Land he had ſtopt in 
Apulia : to celebrate his nuptials ; which delay gave his: 
brother an opportunity of ſeizing upon the crown. 

9. What did Robert when he heard this news? 

A. He made a deſcent at Portſmouth, and was received 
there without oppoſition. 

2. What farther ſucceſs had he in his attempt? 

A, His own, and his brother's friends, became media - 
tors in the affair, ſo that a peace was concluded ; after 
which Robert refign'd all his pretenſions, upon condition 
that a yearly penfion of three thouſand marks. of filver 
ſhould be paid him. He Nkewife obtain'd a general par- 
don for all the Exgliſß who had taken up arms in his 
favour. | 

Was this peace laſting? 

No; Henry 8 acquainted with the 4 —— 
and generoſity of his brother's temper, indulged him ſo 
many favours, and managed matters ſo artfully, that Robert 
remitted to the King his brother, the penſion he had pro- 
miſed him; however, his wants, which increaſed every 
day, ſoon made him ſenſible of the error he had committed. 
Robert thereupon complain'd, that his good nature had 
been abuſed ; when adding ſome imprudent menaces to his 
complaints, Henry, who only wanted a pretence to engage 
in war with him, made this a handle; march'd into his 
nemo with a powerful army, and took ſeveral ſtrong 

olds. : | 

2. Did not Robert oppoſe him? Sv 

A. He levy'd a body of forces; took the field againſt 
Henry ; and coming up with him near Tinchebray, a large 
town in the lower Normanay, gave him battle, in which 
Robert loſt both his liberty and his province. 

9. What did Henry do with his brother Robert 

A. Carrying him into England, he impriſon'd him 
in the caſtle of Cardiff in Malu, where. he died of 

5 grief, 
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grief, after twenty · ſix years conſinement; leaving a fon 
named William Crite, who was almoſt as unfortunate as 
his father. 3 

2. Had Henry no conteſts afterwards with the French ? 

A. Leæuis le Gros aſſiſted the petty lords of Normandy, 
who at that time had taken up arms againſt their ſovereign. 
He afterwards declared war openly ; took Gi/ors and other 
ſtrong holds. | i 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen in this war ? 
A. Henry, eroſs'd again into Normandy, and narrowly 
eſcaped being kill'd in battle, by a French knight; whom 
he, nevertheleſs, took priſoner ; and deſeated the French. 
The great ſtandard of France was ſeiz'd and carry'd in 
triumph to Roar. | 

9. In what manner did this war end? 

A. Pope Califias II. and the two Kings, had an inter- 
view at Gz/ors, in 1120, and agreed to a peace, which, 
however, was ſoon broke. The war then began afreſh, 
and was carry'd on with equal ſucceſs ; but, at laſt, a new 
peace was concluded. Leauis le Gros, who defign'd to 
beſtow the inveſtiture of the dukedom of Normynay on 
William Crito, ſon to Robert, gave him the county of 
Flanders, which he did. not long enjoy ; he being kill'd, 
the year following, at the ſiege of Aloft. 3 

9, Was King Henry engaged in any other war? 

A. Yes, againſt the F:{4, whom he drove back into 
their caves. But he afterwards granted them a peace. 

2. Did he do any thing remarkable for the better go- 
vernment of his dominions? | 
A. He indulged his ſubjects a very advantageous char- 
ter, which confirm'd to them ſeveral privileges they had 
enjoy'd under the Saxon Kings. He added a very im- 

rtant article, viz. the confirmation of King Edward's 

ws. He reform'd the abuſes which had crept into the 
court; and likewiſe enaQed very ſevere penalties againſt 
offenders. 

. 9. Why did. Ar/e/m refiſt him? 

A. The Kings of England had the privilege, in thoſe 
days, of beftowing inveſtitures, with the paffera fla ff and 
ring, and to _ an oath of allegiance from the ſc veral 
prelates. But this cuſtom having been condemn'd wk 

coun 


2 
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council held at Rome, in 1104, Auſeln reſolved not to 
permit the Eng/iþ biſhops either to receive the inveſtitare, 
or to take the oath of allegiance ; and he himſelf refuſed 
abſolutely to comply with it. | 

Did not the King force him on this occaſion ? 

A. Anſelm at firſt behaved with great temper and mo- 
deration, and fent ſome biſhops to Rome to aſſert his rights. 
He afterwards went thither in perſon, and pleaded his own 
cauſe; when the court of Rome having approved his whole 
conduct, Henry forbid that prelate to enter into his demi- 
nions ; however, this ſeverity compoſed all their diffe- 
rences. 

2, In what manner? 82 

A. The Pope, finding that it was not in his power to 
8 prelate recall'd, permitted the biſhops to take the 
oat 


2. Was Henry ever marry'd? 

A. Yes, twice; firſt with Maud, daughter of Malcolm 
King of Scots; and afterwards to Ade/iza, daughter to 
Geofrey earl of Louvain, by whom he had no iſſue. 

2. How many children had he by his Queen Maud ? 
A. William duke of Normandy, and Mad. The for- 
mer of them (and another Maud, counteſs of Perche, his 
natural fiſter) periſh'd miſerably ; for the pilots, in their 
pallage from Normandy to England, being intoxicated with 
iquor, ran upon the rocks near Koike. anno 11203 
which unexpected cataſtrophe had ſuch an effect upon the 
King, that he was never ſeen to laugh afterwards. He 
likewiſe left twelve natural children behind him, the moſt 
conſiderable of whom was Robert earl of Gloucefter. 

9. What became of Maud ? p : 

A. She firſt marry'd the Emperor Henry V. and aſter- 
wards Geoffry Plantagenet, count of Anjou. 

2. To what do authors aſcribe Henry's death ? 

A. They declare that he eat ſo many lampreys as threw 
him into a fever, of which he died in the caſtle of Hon in 
Brai near Roan, * 

2, When did this happen? 

A. The firſt of December, 1135, after his having reign'd 
thirty. five years. His body was cut into ſeveral pieces, 

| | 3 .m 
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inorder for its being embalm'd ; and was afterwards bury'd 
in the abbey of Reading in En land. 
2. Deſcribe the qualities of this prince. 


A. He was very handſome, hrave, and had a oreat « ca- fl 
pacity; was extremely ſober ; inexorable againſt offenders, ; | 
and had a great love for learning, whence he was call'd 5 


Beau-clerc : But his good qualities were ſully d by cruelty, 
avarice, and uncleanneſs. To atone, in ſome meaſure, Te 
(but what atonements are theſe?) for thoſe -vices, he s 
N the . ſees of £9 and Car/i//e, and ſome 
abbeys. 
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HOUSE of BLO1S. 
STEPHEN, XXIV King of 8 


From 1135 to 1154. 


Pofes. 


Innocent II. 1130 LorhAxlus II. 1125 

CALESTIN II. 1134 Conrad III. 1138 

e II. 1 1144 FRID AIX IJ. 1152 
UGENIvus III. 1145 

pe IV. 1153 4 of France. 1168 
er. 115+ Lewis VII. 1137 

Emperors of the Eaſt. 
Jon Couxzx. 1118 King of Scotland. 
EMAanueL CoM. © 1143 David 1134 


Emperors of the Weſt. 


2. HO ſucceeded Henry ? 
A. Stephen, — of Blois, and on the 
ad of December. 
2, What were his pretenſions to the crown of England? 
A. He was ſon to Ade/a, daughter of William the Con- 
= and of Stephen, earl of Blois; kill'd in the battle 
ught againſt the Saracens, in Syria, anno 1112. 
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9. What title had he before? : 
A. That of earl of Mortain and Boulogne. His perſonal 
merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop of Wir- 
chefter, legate of the Holy See; and the privileges he 
promiſed to grant the Exgliſb, cauſed them to prefer him 


to Maud the Empreſs, who, unhappily for her, was abſent 


at that time. 

9. In what does the merit of Stephen conſiſt ? 

A. In the greatneſs of his courage, in his elevated ge- 
nias; together with the prodigious extent of his views, 
and the ſoundneſs of his judgment. He was perfectly 
kill'd in the military arts; had great experience; and had 
wonderful patience in concluding treaties, as alſo in form- 
ing alliances. His clemency and 'munificence were the 


moſt inconſiderable of his virrues. All theſe were, in 


ſome meaſure, heighten'd by the ſtature and majeſty of 
his perſon ; and by his placid and inſinuating air: In 
a word, by ſomething inexpreſſibly engaging, which 
render'd him one of the moſt amiable princes of his 
time, | 
25 What grants did he make in favour of the Eyg- 
liſh? | 
A. He gave them a very advantageous charter, the 
chief articles whereof are as follows. He acknowledged 
that he poſſeſſed the crown by no other tenure, than the 
election of the people and of the clergy. He confirm'd 


the prerogatives of the church. He abrogated all the 


laws relating to hunting ; and promiſed to aboliſh the 
Dane. gelt. Stephen was crown'd at Weftminfter, the 26th 
of December, 1135. | 
8 Was he permitted to enjoy his uſurpation peace- 

y? | 

A. No; the W:14 made an incurſion on the frontiers, 
and carry'd off a conſiderable booty. The Exglißb loſt a 
great number of men in a battle, fought againſt the Fel, 
near Cardigan, During this interval, David King of Scots, 
made an incurſion into Exgland, and won ſeveral | 


holds ; however, this war was concluded — a treaty © 
ehh advanced 


peace. Some time after, the Scots and the 
2 Did not the barons make an infurreQion ? 


again into England. | 
4. 
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A. Yes; an almoſt general one, but they were humbled 
by Stephen. 

9. Did not Maud enter England ? 

A. Yes, in 1139; together with the earl of Glourefer 
her brother. 25 
2. Were the arms of this Queen ſucceſsful ? 
A. The earl of Gl/oucefter vanquiſh'd Stephen, who de. 


fended himſelf with extreme bravery, near Lincoln, anne 


1140, and took him priſoner; which victory would have 
2 Maud the crown of England, had ſhe been lefs 
ughty. 

How was this ? 3 
A. She diſmiſs'd, with the utmoſt pride, Queen Maud 
King Stepben's conſort, though the latter intreated, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner, to have her huſband ſet at liberty; 
222 that he ſhould reſign his crown, and go and end 
his days in a monaſtery, . - 

©. What was the conſequence of her refuſal ? 

A. The Queen reſented it ſo highly, that. her anger 
adminiſtring new ſtrength, ſhe levy'd a great body of 
troops; when reinforcing them with thoſe which prince 
 Zuftace her ſon had brought to her aſſiſtance, ſhe march'd 
in ſearch of the enemy; and coming u p with them, gain'd 
a compleat victory; and took the earl of Glouceſter priſoner, 
who was exchanged for King Stephen, on All. Saints day, 
anno 1141. 

Did the war continue aſterwards for any time? 
A. Till the 6th of Nowember, 1153, when Slepben ha- 
ving loſt prince Eufface his only fon, who died in the 
middle of Auguſt of the preceding year, he adopted 
Hen, ſon to Maud the Empreſs; and thereby ſecured 

— himſelf the enjoyment of the Eaglihß crown, till his 
th, | 
2. What is related concerning this adoption? 


A. That Srepben, reflecting on the bad ſtate of his 


affairs, and conſidering the noble qualities the duke poſ- 
ſeis' d, and the right he had to the crown, (this beis 
ſtrongly ſupported) was, at laft, prevail'd on, / from the 
conſiderations, to conſent to a peace, on the terms propoſed 
by Henry. | | 

A. Did Stepben ſurvive this peace for any time? 


A. 
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4. He died the 25th of Oober, in 1154, being near 
fifty, after having reign'd nineteen years, and was bury'd 
in the abbey of Fever/bam, erected by him for his own 
burial-place, and that of his family. 

9, Did he leave any children? | 

A. Ves; but only one legitimate ſon, called F/liam, who 
was earl of Boulogne, in right of the Queen his mother. He 
likewiſe had a daughter named Mary, who, after taking the 
veil; marry d Philip of Alſatia; but reſumed it upon the 
death of her huſband. He alſo had a natural ſon, call'd, 
like the legitimate, William ; which has occaſion'd ſome 
writers, miſled by the conformity of the names, to aſſert, 
that this prince left only one baſtard ſon. He had another 
natural ſon, named Gervaſe, who was abbot of F:ftminſter. 


——— 


—— 
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the Hous E of ANFOU. 


HENRY II. XXV* King of England. 


From 1154 to 1189. 


P Tex 
Aprtan iv. 1154 Isaacll. 1185 
ALEXANDER III. 1154 Emperor 7 the Weſt 
Lucius III. 1181 FrEparICEL, 1152 
Uzzan III. 1185 Kings of France. 
GrEcory VIII. 1187 Lewis VIIL. 1137 
Crzusvr III. 1188 PIII II. 1180 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. 
EMANUEL Com. 1143 David 1134 
ALgxts II. 1180 Marcoru IV. 1163 
AnDRonicus J. 1183 WILLIAM 1165 


2 HO ſucceeded Stephen ? 
A. Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, duke of 
Normandy ; who added to the crown of £Eng/and, as fo 
| | 5 man) 
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many jewels, (though ſome think them the reverſe) 


Guienne, Poitou, Xaintonge, Maine, Anjou, and Touring, 
which he actually poſſeſs'd. This Henry was the eldeſt 
ſon of Geoffry, earl of Anjou, of Touraine, and of Maine; the 
and of the Empreſs Maud, ſole heir to Henry I. King of carl 
England, and duke of Normanty. ; | to | 
0 OL particulars are related with regard to his Bl 

en 


A. That he was born at Mans the 5th of March, 1133, E. 
and knighted on Whitſunday, anno 1149, by David King p 
of Scots; and made his firſt campaign in 1152. Stephen oth 
King of England adopted him the 6th of Nowember, 1153, of | 


2. When was he crown'd King of England. | Fra 

A. The 19th of December, 1155. Str 
A. What is the character of this prince? only 

A4. He poſſeſs'd a thouſand great qualities; was brave, forc 

. generous, magnificent, clement, juſt, and prudent ; but app 
then his ambition and luſt were inſatiable ; his deſire of \nam 
enlarging ks dominions, unbounded ; and his anger very £ 
violent. | | 4 
2. What did he immediately upon his acceſſion to the inva 
throne ? ders, 
A. He drove a great number of foreigners out of his do- a ft 


minions, theſe having been invited into Egland by Stephen, 
who, being inur'd to war, did all that lay in their power 
to break the peace; razed to the ground ſuch fortreſſes as 
belong'd to private perſons, permitting ſuch only to ſtand 
as he thought neceſſary for the defence of his dominions; 
. revoked all the donations which his predeceſſor had made, 
and reſumed all the lands that had been alienated ; reſtored 
the county of Wefmoreland to the King of Scots, who, in 
return, ſurrender'd to him thoſe of Northumberland and 
Cumberland. f 
2. What did he afterwards ? 
A. Having paid homage to Lewis VII. King of Franc, 
for his dukedoms of Normandy, and his ſeveral earldoms; 
he fell upon &eefry his own brother ; diſpoſſeſs'd him of 
his dominions; and afterwards declared war againſt Ray 
mond, earl of Toulcuſe, by virtue of the claim which 
Queen Eleanor his conſort laid to the demeſnes of that 
county. 
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2. What was the ſucceſs of this war? 

A. Henry took Cahors, and beſieged Toulouſe, but to no 
purpoſe ; upon which he concluded a peace; and Lewis 
the younger, King of France, who had join'd with the 
earl of Toulouſe, gave Margaret his daughter in marriage 


to 0 the King of England's eldeſt ſon. William of 
on | 


Blois, ſon to King Stephen, died in his return from the ex- 
pedition of Toulouſe, whither he had accompany'd the King. 
In what other wars was Henry employ d? 


Dermoth, an Iriſh King, being at variance with the 


other petty ſovereigns of that iſland, implored the ſaccour 
of Henry IT. who being at that time-engaged in war with 
France, direQed him to Robert Fitz-Stephens, and Richard 
Stronghow earl of Pembroke. Theſe two generals, with 
only 1600 men, ſoon overpower'd the rj princes, and 
forced them to ſubmit. Henry croſs'd into /re/and, and 
appointed Hugh Lacy governor of that iſland, in his 
'name, by the ſtile and title of grand juſticiary. 

9. Was he _ fortunate in all his expeditions ? 

4. He took William King of Scots, priſoner, who bad 
invaded Northumber/and ; vanquiſh'd Philip earl of Flan- 
ders, who made a deſcent into England, at the head of 
a ſtrong body of forces: and, after the death of earl 
Groffry his brother, whom the people of Bretagne had made 
'earl of Nantes, he obliged Conan, duke of Bretagne, 
who had ſeized upon Nantes, to give his daughter, C- 
fance, heir to his dominions, in marriage to Gery his 
third ſon. | 

J What did the King of Scotland in order to recover 
his liberty ? | 

A. He ſubmitted ſo far, as to reſtore all he had taken 
from the Engli ; and did homage, in perſon, to that 
prince, for his kingdom. He likewiſe attack'd the Feb, 
who had made great havock in Ergland, 

2. Was fortune always favourable to him? 


A. No; for not to mention the great trouble which 


the Pope gave him, for his having put to death Thomas 


Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury; his wife and ſons 


rebelld ſucceſſively againſt him, and ſcarcely left him 
any interval of peace, from the year 1173, till his 
death, | SEAS.” 

D 
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2. Are · the motives of -theſe inſurrections known 
A. They aſcribe it to the little ſhare which Han 
allow'd his ſons in the government; as alſo to his obſti. 


nacy in reſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty of the ſeven da 
lands he had aſſign'd them for their portions; and, laſtly, Ju 
to his amour with Alice, daughter of Lexis the younger, 68 
promiſed and betroth d to Richard bis ſecond ſon. nah 


Have not theſe amours ſomething of a romantic air ah 

A. All the Zng/j/ hiſtorians mention them as real, and 
even declare that Henry had a child by Alice; that he % 
endeavoured to get Cleaner divorced ; and had reſolved, Kill 
in caſe he ſucceeded therein, to diſinherit his two other He 
children, for their having rebell'd againſt him ; and to de. duk 
clare thoſe, which might ſpring from this marriage, hi or 


ſucceſſors. 25 of 5 
2. What was the effect of this deſign ? 8 
A. It involved him in, ſeveral wars with Leauif the „ 
younger, and with Philip his ſon. Richard refuſed i Clif 
marry this princeſs after his father's death. | that 
2. What were the laſt of the wars of Henry IT? = 
A. Richard, exaſperated at his refuſal to let him marry he fl. 
Alice, took up arms again, and join'd his forces to thoſe 


of Philip · Auguſtus; when they drove the aged Henry out 
of Mars, and ſeveral other cities. | AN” 
2. Did Henry ſurvive the peace for any conſiderable 
A . 
A. No: the uneafineſs he felt for the ill ſucceſs of his 
war with France; the ſtrict correſpondence Which Jubi 
his beloved ſon, had carry'd on with the French, exal- 
perated him to ſuch a degree, thathe died, curſing the day 
of his birth. He had vented imprecations againſt his two 
ſons; a little time after which, falling ſick at Chinon, he 
_ cauſed himſelf to be carry'd to the church there; and 
| being laid before the high. altar, expired. His corps wat 
carry'd to Fontevraud, which he had order'd for the place 
of his interment. - 6-4 
2. When did Henry die ? | | = 
A. The 6th of Ju. 1189, being in the hfty-fixth year 
of his age, having reign'd thirty. four years, eight months, 
and twelve days. | | 3 % 
2. Whom did Henry TI. marry? ' | =: "ah 
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A, Eleanor, of Aguitain, dutcheſs of Gaienne and Gaſ- 
cony, counteſs of Poitou aud Xaintongne. | 
2. Had ſhe not been marry'd before? | 

A. Ves; to Lewis the ybunger, by whom ſhe had two 
daughters; but that King being diſſatisfy d with her con- 
duct, cauſed their marriage to be diſſolved in the national 
council of Bois genci, upon pretence of her being too nearly 
related to him. e eee ee, 
2. Had Hey any children by her ? | ” 

A, Five ſons, whereof only two, wiz. Richard and 
John, ſarvived him; but Geoffry, his third ſon, who was 
killed-in a tournament at Paris, left. a ſon and a daughter. 
He had alſo three daughters, wiz. Maud, marry'd to the 
duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, wife of Alphonſo King of Caſtile; 
and Joan, conſort to Villlam II. ſurnamed the Good, King 
of Sicily, - r | 

9. Had not Henry a great number of miſtreſles? 

AJ. ves; but the beautiful Roſamond, daughter of lord 
Cl:ford, had the greateſt aſcendant over his heart, and upon 
that account was the chief object of the Queen's jealouſy, 
who could not forbear menacing her. The King thought 
he ſhould ſecure her from any attempt that might be made 
againſt her life, by lodging her in a kind of labyrinth which 
he cauſed to be built at #odfteck. However, this precaution. 
was to no purpoſe; for the Queen, during his abſence in 
Normandy, found means to take away the life of a rival 
who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. Henry, at his 
return, confined the 2 a cloſe priſoner, and ſhe con- 
tinued ſuch till his death. | 
_ 2, Had he no illegitimate children? 

4. He had two by fair Roſamond, wiz. William, ſur- 
named * fevers, earl of Saliſbury; and Geoffrey arch- 

ork. By a. daughter of Sir Ra/pb. Blewit he 


biſhop of 
had another ſon call'd Morgan, who having been elected 
biſhop of Durham, could not obtain his confirmation from 
the Pope, becauſe of his refi to aſſume the name of his 

grandfather, by the mother's fide. | 
2, Relate the ſtory of Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
A. This was the famous Themas Becket, ſon to a tradeſ- 
man of London, and his mother was a Syrian. He had been 
alawyer. The King appointed him lord high chancellor, 
E and 
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2. Are the motives of theſe inſurrections known? _ 
A. They aſcribe it to the little ſhare which Han 
allow'd his ſons in the government; as alſo to his obſi. 
nacy in reſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty of the ſeverg] 
lands he had affign'd them for their portions; and, laftly, 
to his amour with Alice, daughter of Lexis the younger, 
promiſed and betroth'd to Richard his ſecond ſon. | 
Have not theſe amours ſometbing of a romantic air 
A. All the Exgliſb hiſtorians mention them as real, and 
even declare that Henry had a child by Alice; that he 
endeavoured to get Eleanor divorced ; and had reſolved, 
in caſe he ſucceeded therein, to diſinherit his two other 
children, for their having rebell'd againſt him ; and to de. 
clare thoſe, which might ſpring from this marriage, his 
ſucceſſors. . 
9. What was the effect of this deſign ? 
A. It involved him in. ſeveral wars with Zewwis the 
younger, and with Philip his ſon. Richard reſuſed u 
marry this princeſs after his father's death, 
2. What were the laſt of the wars of Henry IT? 
A. Richard, exaſperated at his refuſal to let him marry 
Alice, tock up arms again, and join'd his forces to thoſe 
of Philip · Auguſtus; when they drove the aged Henry out 
of Mans, and ſeveral other cities. pA 
2 Did Henry ſurvive the peace for any conſiderable 
time ? | | | agg” 
A. No: the uneaſineſs he felt for the ill ſacceſs of his 
war with France; the ſtrict correſpondence which Jobs, 
his beloved ſon, had carry'd on with the French, exal- 
rated him to ſuch a degree, thathe died, curſing the day 
of his birth. He had vented imprecations againſt his two 
' ſons; a little time after which, falling Tick at Chinon, he 
. cauſed himſelf to be carry'd to the church there; and 
being laid before the high-altar, expired. His corps was 
carry'd to Fontevraud, which he had order'd for the 
of his interment. ; 4 
2. When did Henry die? | | | 
A. The 6th of Zuly, 1189, being in the ffty-fixth yea! 
of his age, having reign'd thirty. four years, eight months, 
and twelve days. | | gs 
2. Whom did Henry II. marry? 


> 
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A. Eleanor, of Aquitain, dutcheſs of Guienze and Gaſ- 
cony,  counteſs of Poitou and Xaintongne. 
2. Had ſhe not been marry'd before? 


A. Ves; to Lewis the ybunger, by whom ſhe had two 


daughters; but that King being diſſatisfy'd with her con- 
duct, cauſed their marriage to be diſſolved in the national 
council of Bard, upon pretence of her 1 too nearly 
related to him. 3 6 

9, Had Hemy any children by her? 

A, Five ſons, whereof only two, wiz." Richard and 
7ebn, ſarvived him; but Geoffry, his third ſon, who was 
killed in a tournament at Paris, | left a ſon and a daughter. 
He had alſo three daughters, wiz. Maud, marry'd to the 


duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, wite of Alphonſo King of Caſtile; 


and Joan, conſort to Hilkem II. lprnamed the Good, 
of 8 % 


ad not Henry a great 89 LA of miſtreſſes ? 


7 Yeo, bat the bs Roſamond, daughter of lord 
Clifora, had the greateſt aſcendant over his heart, and upon 


that account was the chief object of the Queen's jealouſy, 


who could not forbear menacing her. The King thought 
he ſhould ſecure her from any attempt that might be made 


againſt her life, by lodging her in a kind of labyrinth which 
he cauſed to be built at Food/ack. However, this precaution, 
was to no purpoſe ; for the Queen, during his abſence in 
Normandy, found means to take away the life of a rival 
who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. Henry, at his 
return, confined the — a cloſe priſoner, and ſhe con- 
tinued ſuch till his d 

2. Had he no illegitimate children? | 

A. He had two by fair Roſamond, wiz. William, ſur- 
named Lon 5 earl of Sal:/bury ; and Geoffrey arch- 
biſhop of 2 a daughter of Sir Ralph. Blewit he 
had another 2 . N Morgan, who having been elected 
biſhop of Durham, could not obtain his confirmation from 
the Pope, becauſe of his refuſing to affume the name of his 
grandfather, by the mother's fide 

2. Relate 8 ſtory of Thoma: 8 of Canterbury. 

A. This was the Am ous T homas Becket, ſon to a tradel- 


man of London, and his mother was a Syrian. He had been 
«lawyer. The King appointed him lord high chancellor, 
E and 
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and afterwards arehbiſfiop of Canterbury : but after his 
being raifed to the latter dignity, he affected to be indepen. 
dent on the court, on all occafions ; which exaſperated 
Henry to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed him to be impeached 
of high-treaſon. However, Thomas appeal'd therefrom to 
Rome ; withdrew to the abbey of Potrgni in France and 
afterwards to that of Sr. Colombe de Sens. 

2 What reception did the archbiſhop's appeal meet with 

Rome ? 

A. Alexander III. who then fat in the pontificat chair, 

being a very ſtrenuous aſſerter of the prerogatives of the 

. - clergy, publickly eſpouſed Thomas's cauſe ; which ſo en- 
raged King Henry, that he threaten'd to make an alliance 
with Fr ederic Barbaroſſa, and Paſchal the anti-pope ; at 
which Pope Aerandter was fo highly offended, Gat he 
—_— to put the kingdom of England under an by 
ter 

25 What was the reſult of this quarrel ? 

The parties were reconciled the z zd of July, 1170; 
upon which F back to his ſee, after f ſe ven 
Yi baniſhment from it. 

2. Was this reconciliation lafting ? 

No; for the King, on certain reports which were! 
made to him concernin he 3 Pon 5% x? 
lickly of his having no one to revenge 5 
3 from whom he had esd 2 8 

This being heard by ſour of his 1 
pleaſe the — ſet out im for Can 
where they beat out Thomas's brains; the altar being all 
cover'd with his Blood. This was 
biſhop's cathedral, as he was ſaying veſpers on the 2gth of 
December. 

. What were the conſequences of this murder? 

A. The Pope excommunicated King Henry ; but this 
King, after having made a public declaration that he was 
innocent of Becke7's death; and ſubmitting himſelf to every 
thing which was required of him, travell'd to Auranches, 
an epiſcopal city in the lower Normandy, noe two legates 
gave him abſolution. 

2 Did his zeal ſtop here? 


4. 


—— 
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A. In 1174, he was fo mean-ſpirited as to go in pil- 
ochet's tomb, where he ed foreal laſhes, 

F 
£, Do not hiſtorians differ in the ea give of 
this archbiſhop 

A. So very much, that ſome have rank'd. him among the 
wok Mafia martyrs; while others i they ue 
Inf roſs him the Ute of an honeft wan: And ſoam 
,guous was his piety, that fifty rs after biz death, a diſ- 
Els aroſe in the uaiverkity of Faris, ori, whhar bu foul was 
ee granted b „ 
| ies were y 8 
4. He permitted the laws of Edward to be revived ; and 
confirm'd the charter of Henry I. his — - op but this 


e 
Rien Axpl. ad Our de Lion, 
(er Lion's Heart,) CAMINO 
2 and Cyprus. 
| Fm 1189 61199. | 
. 5. 5 | Emperors of the Well. 
Cieuent II 1188 Freparcl. 8 
CelesTing III. 179 HN VI. 1190 
Isnocenr III. 1198 W oh 1197 
| Emperors of the Eat. pasrür II. 7 1180 
n II. 1183 © King of Scotland. 
Atzxis III. 1195 Wittiam 1165 


HO ſucceeded Henry II? 
A. Richard I. his its focond ſon. | 
What was the character of this Prince? 
A. His exceflive bravery merited him the ſarname of 
Cæur de Lion. But after this applauſe given to his valour, 
(which reſembled ferocity) it would be to no purpoſe to 
ſeek for any other virtue, e an elogium in this 
monarch. 


2 
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2, Deſcribe his perſnn. 3 
A. He was well ſhaped : He eyes were blue, but full 

of fire ; and his hair of a yellow caſt, not far unlike 


What are the moſt remarkable incidents in his 
Hiſtory ? gs PO | 
A. After having concluded a peace with Philip Auguſtus, 
who gave him back Mars, and the reſt of the cities he had 
taken from Henry; Richard went to Roan; where the ducal 
fword was put into his hand, on the zoth of Jus, 1189. 
He ſet at liberty his mother Queen Eleanor, who had been 
 impriſon'd ſixteen years; croſs'd into England; and was 
erown'd at We/tminſter, on the 3d of September of the ſame 


year, | 
2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
reign ? | 

- He raiſed an army of thirty-five thouſand men, in 
order to go to the wars in the Holy-Land; and inveſted his 
brother John with the government of fix counties: left the 
, regreagres of England to William Longchamp, biſhop of 

ly, his chancellor, the Pope's legate; in conjunction with 
the biſhop of Durham: croſs'd again into Franre: had an 
interview with Philip at Yezelai, the 25th of June, ann 
1190 proceeded to Marſeilles, and from thence, to Sicih, 
where he ſpent the winter with Philip, who alſo had join d 
an the.cruſade. 16 f 2 
2. Did not a quarrel break out between theſe two mo- 
narchs in that country ? 9 
A. Yes; by the practices of Tancred King of Sicily, 
who being dif Fi at Richard, endeavoured to engage 
the King of France in his quarrel ; but Philip, being a 

ince of great wiſdom and moderation, prevented ſo fatal 
a Circumſtance, by marching to Acon, to which the Chri- 
ſtians had already laid fiege. e Nr — | 

A Did not Richard follow him? | 

A. He embark'd ſome days after, when a ſtorm ariſing, 
part of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cyprus ; upon which 
{/aac, King of that iſland, impriſon'd all thoſe who eſcap'd 
the ſhipwreck ; and would not permit either princeſs Be. 
rengera, of Navarre, (betroth'd to Richard) or the Queen 

dowager of Sicily, to ſhelter themſelves in the __— 


er 
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2. Was not this eruet action fatal to ane ??, 

A. Richard defeated his troops; diſpoſſeſs'd him of his 
tities ; loaded him with filver chains; ſeized upon ru. 
where he left ſtrong gariſons; and after having conſum- 
mated his marriage with Berengera of Nawarre, in the 
city of Liniſſe in Cyprus,. went to the camp before 
Acon. 1 
2, Did not the miſunderſtanding between Richard and 
Philip break out afreſh ? 

AJ. Ves; for Richard having acquired a ſuperiority, by 
his mili atchievements, which greatly mortify'd the 
King of France, the jealouſy of the latter broke out on 
every occafion. 88 

2. What meaſures did King Philip take? 

J. Acon having been taken in 1191, and that King 
falling extremely ſick, quitted the camp ;. and leaving the 
command of his army to the duke of Burgundy, put tao 
ſea again, and arrived wry in France, | Fm 

2. Did King Richard ſignalize himſelf in a manner an- 
— 4 to the great reputation he had gain'd in the 
world ? ; bes. 

A. The 7th of September, anno 1191, he entirely de- 
feated the army of Sa/adine, and kill'd above forty thouſand- 
of his forces. He repair'd the maritime cities of cala, 
4 and Cæſaria, which Saladine had abandon' d, aſter 


wving demoliſh'd their fortificitions ; ſome time aſter 


which, he was forced to return back to Eng/and. 

2, On what occaſion ? 1 5 
A. His want of forage, and his being abandon d by the 
ehriſtian princes; together with the fear he was under, 


leſt Philip ſhould ſeize any part of his dominions, in France, 


during his abſence-; to which we may add the news he 
heard, of his brother's rebelling againſt him. IE 
2. What did Richard before his departure? * 
A. He marry'd ſſabella, Queen of Feruſalem, to Henry 
earl of Champagne, his nephew, whom he cauſed to be 
appointed generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian army, after the 
murder of the marquiſs'of Montferrat ; gave his kingdom 
of Cyprus to Gay de: Lu/ignan ; and concluded a truce, for 
three. years, with Saladine. gp ht 4 "$4 
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Was his voyags proſperous? 
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A. No, he being caſt away on the coaſt of ria: after 
which intending to travel through Germany, in a peaſant's 
diſguiſe, he fell into the hands of Leopole, duke of Aufria, 
whom he had affronted at the ſiege of Acon, _ 
2, What treatment did he meet with from Leopold? * 
A. He kept Richard cloſe priſoner, and then deliyer d 
him to the Emperor Henry VI. his ſworn enemy ; who- 
after obliging him to pay a ranſom of 100000 marks of - 
filver, ſet him. at liberty. Richard embark'd, for Exp-: 
land, at Antwerp ; and artived happily at Sandwich, the 
13th of March, 1194, after having been- abſent from 
his country four years; fifteen months of which he had 
paſs'd in priſon. | PIE „eee een 
2. Whither did Richard go next ?. wt: Ky 
A. Having been again crown'd, (after his having re- 
duced ſome caſtles, which the partizans of his brother po- 
ſefs'd) he croſs'd immediately into France; where Phiky,' 
who fomented the rebellion of Jobs his brother, was inva- 
ding his dominions. Richard was reconciled to his brother 
Fohn.at Roan. Cab POLLS TC $52 07 OO 
2. Was not this war ſucceeded by a true? 
A. Yes; and this was concluded for five years, in a 
conference they had together, wherein it waz agreed, that 
each ſhould remain in poſfeflion of what he then held. 
This war had been carry'd on five years, and was often. 
interrupted by treaties, which (as is too frequently the caſe ) 
were generally ill obſerved on both ſide. 
2. For what reaſon? ? 30 
A. Richard laid fiege to Chalux in Limouſin, in order to 
poſſeſs himſelf of a conſiderable treaſure, which a gentlec 
man of that province had diſcover'd in his ds. | 
the abſence of 


2. What happen'd' in London during 
Richard? © r wy 
A. An inſurre&ion was there raiſed by a citizen, who 
hid gain'd great credit with the populace; but he w 
ſeized and hang'd, together with nine of his accom- 


> What was the event of the above-mention'd fiegs ? 
A. It proved fatal to King Richard, he being wounded 
by an arrow, ſhot by a croſs-bow-man, d Bm 
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Gordon, TIEN him, on the 6th of April, 1199 
the tenth year of his reign, and the forty - third of his — | 
However, Chalux was won before he Expired. The King 
was bury d at Fontepraud. 

Did he leave any natural children? 

Only one ſon call'd Philip, to whom he bequeath d 
the lordſhip of Cognac in the dukedom of Gaiemne, Richard 
was the firit King of Eng/and who took three lions paſſant 
for his arms, in which he has been imitated by his ſucceſſors. 
During his reign, che city of London began to aſſume a new | 
form with regard to its government; it being divided into 
different corporations or en e eee now 


term d, companies, 


— Sane. Fare, or Without 
Land, XX VIIP King of e 


Ty 1199 9 1. 
- | of | Orne TY: 5 1208 | 
WoOeenT III. 7 
Hoxoxtus III. 1215 French Emp. of Conſtant. 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Batowm I. 1204 
Artxts III. 1195 Hynzr I. 1206 
Argxrs IV. 1203 King. of France. 
ALttz1s V. 1204 Pri 1180 
Tusopoxus J. 1204 King. of and. 
Emperors off the Wet. WILLIAM 1165 
Purrir I. 119 Atgxanvar II. 1214 
9. HO ſucceeded Richard I? 


A. His brother Jobs, ſurnamed Sam. Terre, 
by virtue of the laſt will of Richard; and the credit 
of three perſons, wiz. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William Marſ6all, chief julticiary, _— Queen Eleanor 
his mother, John came into England, and was wa co-in 
at We ber the _ >; My, by Hubert above- 
mention'd, 
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mention d. Richard had formerly appointed Artbur duke 
- 3 his nephew, (ſon to Geofrey his elder brother) 
oy, © --- 

© Was Jobn undiſturb'd in his kingdom? | 

A. No: However Philip took Arthur under his pro- 
tection; his arms made very little progreſs, for the earl of 
Flanders and the Emperor Ortho, nephew to King John, 
being in his intereſt ; Philip perceived this war did not 
promiſe ſucceſs, and therefore ſued for peace, which John 
granted him, 6 

2. What were the conditions of it? 

A. Philip was not to give any ſuccours to the duke of 
Bretagne; but reſtore to Jobs the earldom of Evereux, 
Berry, Auvergne, and all he had diſpoſſeſs'd the Eng/ih of 
ſince the death of Richard: and, on the other hand, Job 
was not to aid the Emperor Ocho, who was then at war 
with France. * | 

2. Was this peace laſting ? ; 

A. No; for King John having divorced Awi/a, his 
ſecond wife, daughter to the earl of Glauceſfer, had mar- 
ry'd Iſabella, daughter and heireſs of Aimer viſcount of 
Angouleſme, and of Adeleide of Courtenay, betroth'd to 
Hugh earl de la Marche ; who being ſtirred up to revenge, 
by Philip, prevail'd with the nobles of Poitou to take up 
arms. 27 
2. What was the conſequence of this inſurrection ? 

A. Pbilip ſummon'd John to appear before his parlia- 
ment, to ſhew cauſe for this proceeding ; which King 
Jobn refuſing, Philip made this a handle, and enter'd Nor- 
mandy rü, During this interval, he ſent Ar- 
thur (to whom he had given Mary his eldeſt daughter in 
marriage) a body of troops, in order to make a diverſion 
on the other fide. 

8 Did Arthur ſignalize himſelf by any memorable 

ion ? | 3 
A. Having been ſurpriſed by King Jobs in Mirabel, to 


1 


the caſtle whereof he had laid ſiege, and whither Queen 


Eleanor his grandmother had retired, Arthur was carry d 
priſoner to Roan ; ſome days after which, the King (accord- 
ing to ſome hiſtorians) cauſed him to be miirder'S and his 
body thrown into the Seine. 48. 


2 Did this murder go unpuniſh'd ? 2s 4. 


archbiſnop; but the King being offended at this election, 
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A. Philis ſummon'd King Job to appear; and ſhew 
cauſe, before the court of peers, why he had perpetrated 
ſo barbarous an action; but John refuſing to obey, Philip 
declared him guilty of high-treaſon, and confiſcated his 

effions ; after which, advancing with a numerous army, 
Philip conquer'd Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou; and 
re-united all Normandy to his demeſnes, three hundred and 
twenty years after it had been ſevered, from the crown of 
France, by Charles the Simple. | 

9. Did not John endeavour to oppoſe his conqueſts ? ' 

4. As this King devoted himſelf entirely to his plea- 
ſures, ho only ſent ſome ſuccours to the Portevins, who 
had declared in his favour ; however, John croſs'd the ſea 
in 1206, and reduced the-greateſt part of Poitou; but ſuf- 
fer'd himſelf to be over-reach'd by Philip; who, never- 
theleſs, not being prepared, ſued for, and obtained a truce - 
for two years. | 

2. Did not Jobs quarrel with the Pope? . 

A. The election of an archbiſhop of Canterbury brought 
him into great trouble. 5 

2. Relate the particulars of this. ä 

4. Some young monks of the monaſtery of St. Auſtin in 
Canterbury, had ſecretly choſen. Reginald, their ſub prior, 


they deſiſted from it. The King having afterwards recom- 
mended the biſhop of Norwich, he was choſen by all the 
monks, and ſeated on the archiepiſcopal throne. | 

Q. What was the reſult of this conteſt ? 

A. The Pope not only refuſed to ratify either election; 
but commanded the monks, who were come to Rome upon 
that affair, to elect cardinal Langton, an Engli/bman ; a 
doctor of the univerſity of Paris, and a man of great learn- 
ing and ſoand morals. = 

Q How did the King of England bebave- on this oc- 
caſion? | | | 

4. He proteſted againſt the election, and expell'd the 
monks of Se, Auſtin from their monaſtery ; whereupon his 
whole kingdom was put under an interdi& ; which exaſ- 
perated the monarch to ſo great a degree, that he baniſh'g » 
all the clergy who complied with the interdict; treated 
thoſe cruelly who continued in England, after the time 
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ted for their leaving it was Elapfed z and confiſcated 
Fs N EL | 
What did the Pope do upon this? | 

A. He excommunicated King Jeb»; gave his kingdom 
to King Philip; and granted indulgences to all whoever 
ſhould. declare war againſt him. n 

2. What effect had this on King Jobs? nw | 

A. He took off, at Dover, in preſence of all the people, 
the crown from his own head, and laid it at the feet of 

Pandulph the legate, the Pope's repreſentative. | 

9, Was this all? X 

A. From a meanneſs of ſpirit, for which he was cen- | 
fured by his ſubjects in general; he agreed, that in caſe 
either himſelf or any of his ſucceſſors ſhould refuſe to pay 
the ſubmiſſion due to the papel ſee, they ſhould forfeit 
their right to the crown. | 

9. Did this circumftance check the progreſs of King 
Philly's arms? | 

A. No; it was owing. to the great defeat of his fleet, 
which attack'd the earl of Flanders. The earl of Sa/ifoury 
commanded the EAg“ißb fleet, which quite deſttoy d that 
of France. | | 28 

2; What did King John after this vi 7 5 

A. He procured the interdict to be taken off; aſter 
which he march'd into Poitou, and immediately ſubjected 
that province; and advanced, from thence, into Anjou, 
Phikp being employ d at that time is the Loew-Countrirs ; 
prince Lewis his ſon march'd at the head of a numerous 
army. Joba reſolved at firſt to attack him; but the Poi- 
tevins refuſing to follow, he was obliged to retire with 
ſome precipitation. A little after, Philip granted him a 
truce {or hve years. 53 | 

9. Did King Job's misfortunes end here? | 

No; for the barons required him to reſtore the laws 
of King Edward; and the rights and privileges contain'd 
in the charter ef Henry I: which he granted them; but 
having afterwards broke his word, they elected lord Fitz- 
ava/ter for their general, giving him the title of Mar/odd. 
of the army of God, and of the Church, The barons then 
beſieged certain caſtles, and march'd to London, where 
| they wrote menacing letters to all the lords who * 
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be King's intereſt, which induced wp over to the 
batons. King Jahr, being now intimidated, granted the | | 
latter all they required, and ſign/d'twe- charters ; the firſt = 
being call'd, h Charter of Lobertics, or Magna Charta; [+ 
and the ſecond, the Charter Fort. Theſe two char- 
ters have ſince been the foundations of the Eagih liber- 
2, Did not King Jobs endeavour to revenge himſelſ on i 
the barons? | * i 
A. Yes; he raifing an army of foreigners, by whoſe 
aid he atchieved ſeveral but the barons having 
invited Lowrr, ſon to the King of France, they promiſing 
to ſet the crown on his head; Lair landed at Sandwich, 
the 21ſt of May, anno 1216 ; and was crown'd, according 
to ſome writers; (but none of tlie Zng/z# hiſtorians make 
the _ 2 this incident) 1 
himſelf maſter of the greateſb part of 3 | 
Did King un —— ? 
| After having been in perpetual. mation, he died at 
Newark, the Sth of @&ober, 1 216; through grief for 
having loſt his rich baggage. This had thrown him into 
2 fever; which was increafed by his cating too immode- 
2. How old was he? | 
; 3 Near fifty-one years, whereof he had reign'd almoſt 
eighteen. 
2 What is the character of this prince? 
A. According to Matthew Paris, had wit, but of the - 
vicious kind; was hot-headed, reſtleſs and hafty ; had no 
manner of reſolution, but in his firſt tranſports, which 
being over, he was ſoft, indolent, fearful, and wavering, 
This monk adds, that he was cruel, voluptuous and co- 
vetous ; had neither faith, religion, conſcience, honour, 
or regard to futurity, However, we muſt make this ob- 
ſervation, (once for all) that thoſe hiſtorians, who have 
writ the lives of ſuch princes as were at variance with the 
court of Rome, ought to be read with the utmoſt caution ; 
and that the only way of forming a juſt character of the 
princes in queſtion, is to draw it ſolely from their actions. 
Was he ever marry'd? 
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A. Yes, thrice; firſt to Alice, daughter of Hugh earl of 
Morton; ſecondly, to 4wi/a, heireſs of the houſe of G/ow- 
cefler, whom he put from him; and afterwards marry'd 
1/abella, daughter to Aimer, earl of Angoule/me. 

2. Did he leave any children ? | 

A. He had none by his two firſt wives, but had five by 
his third, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, and King of the Romans; Joan, wife to Alexan- 
der II. King of Scott; Jabella, conſort to the Emperor 
Frederic II; and Eleanor, marry'd firſt to William Mar- 
ſhall, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to Simon de Mount- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter. He alſo had fix natural children. 
3 Had King John no contentions with his other neigh- 

urs ? | 

A. The King of Scotland paid him homage at Lincoln; 
and the Prince of Hales did the ſame at Wordfiock. He 
took priſoner the King of Co ht, an Iriſb prince, who 
had rebell'd ; and ſubjected all that nation. . 
2. What were the moſt remarkable events which hap- 
pen'd in other countries during his reign ? 

A. The taking of Conflantimople by the French and Ve- 
netians, in 1204 ; and the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
which gave riſe to the bloody /nquifition ; an inſtitution 


that is the greateſt ſcandal of human nature, and the high- 


eſt blaſphemy againſt the Almighty. 
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* 

2. H O ſucceeded Joba, ſurnamed Sans. Terre? 

A. Henry III. his eldeſt fon, who was but in 

the tenth year of his age; he being born the 1ſt of O- 

ber, anno 1207 ; and crown'd at Gl/oucefter, the 28th of 
October, 1216. E 
9. By what methods did Henry aſcend the throne ? 

A. The earl of Pembroke engaged 


Lewis, The earl of Pembrote was then appointed re- 


„ 
"2 Did this prove effeQual ? : 
. Theſe meaſures prevail'd on a great number; among 
whom was William Mar/ball, el 
Pembroke': and the voyage which Lewis was obliged to 
make into France, in order to levy money and forces, 
gave the earl of Pembroke an opportunity of — 


the lords, who had 
follow'd King Joba's fortune, to recognize this prince 
for their ſovereign ; and the legate excommunicated prince - 


ſon of the earl of 
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thoſe of the contrary party. The einque· porta alſo ds. 
lared ſor Honey, 
| L Was Let emtirely abwndon'd > | 

A. Yes; for the carl of Perihe loſt the famous kk of 
Lincoln, with his life, the roth of May, 1217; and the 
ſaccours which the illuſtrious Blanche, Kin n $ con- 
ſort, ſent him, having been defeated' by the fleet of the 
cinque ports, Auguſt the 24th, that prince was obliged to 
make a treaty, by which he renounced all preterfions to 
England ; and thereupon himſelf and the French left the 


kingdom. 
E. To whom was King Henry obliged for tleſe fue- 


A. To William, earl of Pembroke. It was this roble- 
man who won the battle of Linco/z, and concluded the 
treaty of renunciation with Lewis, That earl had cauſed 
the'two charters to be obſerved, and govern'd'the king. 
dom bappily till his death, which happen'd in 1219. 

2 To whom was the government of the kingdom cum- 
mined till Henry canit of ape ? 

A. To Habert de Burgh, (who had defended Dover, 
and 8 chief juſticiary of England; ) and to the 

O nc 
2. How did theſe two minifters behave in mne admin. 
firation ? 
4. Admirably well, ſo long as they wich is 
conduQt the affairs of the young Lale with order and 
juſtice; but the moment they endeavour'd to inſinuate 
themſelves into his favour, they qt uarrell'd; when de Burgh 
- (who prevail'd) declar'd the to be of age, in the 
liament held aun 1226 ; and procur'd the bilkop to 
diſmiſs'd the year after. 
- 9. Was not the great credit of 4. Burgh diſadrantage- 
ous to the kingdom? 
A. He twice diverted his fovereign from crolling into 
France with an army, in order to ſuccour the malecontent: 
there; of which he might have made a very conſide rable 
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4. No zu young prince wen over thicker, notwich. 


flanding de Burgh's endeavours to hinder him; and land- 


ed at S. Malo, whither the duke of Bretagne came to re. 
ceive him. However, Henry did not e a proper uſe 
of theſe advantages ; for, inſtead oi ing into Wos. 
mandy, he made for Poiton, and proceeded afterwards in- 
to Guienne ; but the inſtant the enemy approached, he te - 
turn'd ſhamefully imo England. | 
9. What did his Engh/ ſubjects on this occaſion ?  . 
A. They united themſelves ; and ſucceeded ſo far, ag 
to perſuade the King to baniſh Hubert de Burgh, who was. 
now earl of Kent, and ſon-in-law to the King of Scors ; 
and to reſtore the biſhop of Winchs/er to the adminiſtra» 
tion. | : 
N better than his pre- 
eceſſor | | 
4. Much worſe ; when. the Eng/;# being exaſperated 
at his filling up all places of truſt with none — foreigners, 
took up arms, under the conduct of the earl of Fo, 45" 
who routed. the armies of the King, and obliged the mo- 
narch to ſhut himſelf up in Finchefter. However, that 
nobleman died mi y, through the. artifices of the 
diſhop of Winchefter. This prelate was diſgraced a little 
_ at the inſtigation of the new archbiſhop of Cantey- 


2 Did the removal of the above- mention ' d biſhop put 
' a ſtop to the inſurrection? | 

A. Ves; but it ſoon. broke out again; for the King 
having, in 1236, marry'd Eleanor, daughter to Raymond 
earl of Provence, his court was, on that occaſion, fill'd 
with foreigners, on. whom the higheſt poſts were beſtow'd; 


when the Exglifo being oy 4 at this partiality, com- 


bined together againſt the King. 2 
2, Who was the chief of this league? % 
A. Simon de Mounifort, earl of Leicefter, whom the ba- 

rons elected for their general. | 

What actions did the confederates perform? 
They forced the King to fign and approve certain 
articles, entitled, The Statutes or Expedients of Oxford; 


and, obliging him to lay down the ſovereign authority, 


they lodged it in twenty-four commiſſioners, called Con- 
Wy : fervators, 
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ſervators, twelve of whom were nominated by them, and 
twelve by the King. þ 

Was this convention laſting ?* 

A. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms: but King 
. Henry loſt the battle of Lewes, on the 14th of May, in 
1264 ; and was taken prifoner; as likewiſe his ſon, his 
brother, and his nephew. | | 

2. Hoy did the earl of Leiceſter diſpoſe of theſe illuſ- 
trious captives ?' | 

A. He ſhnt up Prince EFaward, King Henry's ſon, as 
alſo Prince Henry, ſon to Richard the King's brother, in 
Dover caftle ; confined the King of the Romans in the 
tower of London ; but himſelf kept King Henry, and car- 
ry'd him, as it were, to grace his triumph,*through all the 
cities of the kingdom; and then ſeized on the fovereign 
authority in the king's name. „ 

2. Did matters continue long in this ſtate? | 

A. During a year; at the end of which Edward eſca-' 

out of priſon, and raiſed a body of troops; when 

he encounter d the earl of Leiceſter at Eveſham, (the 5th. 

of Auguſt, 1265 ;) in which the earl loſt the battle and 

his life, as alſo. one of his ſons ; and by this means EA. 

ward reſtored the King his father to his liberty, \ | 
2. Did this victory put an end to the confederacy ? 

A. Simon, ſon to the earl of Leicefter, ſuſtain d a ſiege 
in the iſland of Axbolm; but after a vigorous defence was 
forced to. ſurrender, and permitted to leave the kingdom. 
Not long after Simon join'd certain pirates of the cinque- 

rts; and, with theſe, he plunder d indiſcriminately all 
iuch merchant ſhips,as came in his way. | 

2. Was the league now quite at an end? 

A. No; another rebel, named Adam de Gurden, having 
appeared in arms in Hampſbire, Edward march'd that way; 
when coming to a battle, Adam was taken priſoner by 
Prince Edward, who generouſly gave him his life and li- 
berty. Some- of the confederates fortify'd themſelves in* 
the iſle of E/y, where they continued till 3267, when 
Prince Edward forced them to ſubmit to the King his 
father; and the earl of Glauceſfer, ſon to the chief of the 
league, ſurrender d up London in the above year, | 

| 2 


* 
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2. Did Eogland continue free from infurre&ions after 


this ? | | 

A. Yes ; and the royal authority was ſettled on ſo firm. 
a baſis, that Prince Edward thought he might ſafely make 
a voyage into the Hoy - Land. Here, though he made but 
very inconſiderable atchievements ; he yet gave the Sara- 
cen; a ſpecimen of what they might _ from him, in 
caſe he ſhould be aſſiſted by a greater force. A villain, 
who was ſent by thoſe infidels, was going to plunge a - 
dagger into his boſom, had not Edward warded off the 
blow with his arm; on which occaſion, he nevertheleſs. 
was dangerouſly wounded. The aſſaſſin was going to ſtrike 
again, but Zdward gave him ſo ſtrong a kick on the breaſt, 
as threw him backwards and kind himdn. 


A. In London, the 16th of November, 1275; aged fixty- 


= years; of which he had reign'd fifty-&x, 
Ne e f n 

2. Was he ever pd? | ae 
A. Yes, in 1236, to Eleanor of Provence, by whom he 
had nine children, whereof five died in their infancy ; but 
two of his ſons and the ſame number of daughters lived to 
an advanced age. 2 08.8948 1182 n 
2. What were their names? OD 

Edward who ſucceeded him ; Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caſter, to whom Pope Innocent IV. (who wanted to diſ- 
ſſeſs the houſe of Szabia of the throne of Sicily.) gave the 
inveſtiture of that ki ; but the nobles having refuſe 
to furniſh money for _ ſe, this grant was of no. 
effect. Margaret, the eldeſt of his two daughters, was 
marry'd, at nine years of age, to Alexander III. King of 
Scots, Beatrix the ſecond, eſpouſed John de Dreux, duke 
of Bretagne. 

2. What was the character of King Henry III? 

A. He was a prince of very inconfiderable parts, and 
naturally inconſtant and capricious. He loved. money to. 
exceſs ; but then he ſquander'd it away ſo idly, that the 

igious ſums he levy'd on his ſubjects, did not make 

im the richer. Nothing can be ſaid in fayour of his 
courage, becauſe he never gave any ſenſible marks of it; 
but he may juſtly be applauded for his continence, and his 
. averſion 


twenty 


. 
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averſion to whatever tended to cruelty; he having always 
contented himſelf with puniſhing thoſe who rebell'd againſt 
him, no otherwiſe than in their purſes. To conclude, his 
weakneſs in ſuffering himſelf to be govern'd by haughty, 
ſelf- intereſted be and the arbitrary maxim in- 
ſtilled into him from his infancy, were the real cauſes of 
the commotions which diſturb'd his government. 
2. Was not a remarkable change made, in the conſti- 
tution of the parliament, in this reign? 

4. Ves; for before the forty-ninth of Henry III. the 
parliaments confiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
earls: and. barons. Of theſe barons there were two ſorts ; 
the greater Barons, or the King's chief tenants, who held 
of him in capite by barony : and the dier Barons, - who: 
held of the former by military ſervice; in cab. The 
firſt had ſummons to parliament, by ſeveral writs 3 and the 
latter Ci. e. all thoſe who were poſſeſs'd of thirteen Mig bri 
Fees and a quarter ) had a general ſummons from the ſheriff 
in each county. The conſtitution was on this: fo tilh che 
forty-ninth-of Heary III. when, inſlead of keeping e old 
form, the prevailing powers thought ft to fummon bot 
all, but ſuch of the greater Barons as were of theit party. 
And inſtead of the leſſer barons, who came with large re- 
tinues, they ſent their precepts to the ſheviff in-each county, 
to cauſe Ave Knights in every Shire to be choſen z and en- 
or two Burgeſſes for each Burgh, to repreſent the body of 
the people, reſiding in thoſe Counties and Burg. This 
method hath been obſcrved. ever inc. 25 
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E D A x p, ſurnamed A 
XXIX King England. | 


From 1272 to 1307. 
Emperors of the Eaft, 


Peper. Micnanu VIII. 1259 
| Anpronecus II. 1283 


Gancory X. Emperors of the Welt. 
Innocent V. Fazpsrrc II.“ 1212 
AbglAN V. - Rodotenus J. 1273 
2 XXI. Abo r. of Nafſaw 1291 

1cnOLAs III. | Alan I. 1299 
Maris IV. * 


Kings 
8 III. 
Pn IV. 


HoxoRIUs IV. 
NicgolLAs IV. 


Calesrin V. Kings Scotland. 
Boniyacs VIII. 124 AurxXanpern III. 
BenzpicT IX. 1303 Jou Bari 1293 
Cunceent V. 1305 Ropsuy Bavon der 
2. WZ ſucceeded Henry HI! | 

A. Edward, ſurnamed Long San li, his eldeſt 


= Where was he when his father died? 

A. He was returning from Paleſtine ; and continui 
his N arrived happily in Sic/y, where Charles 
him 3 honourable reception. It was at 
he heard of death of the his fathers 
Edward paſs d by Rome, in order to pay a vilit to the new 
Pope, who was his intimate friend. "Ho kern _ 


* After the drarh of Frederic, ee 
in the empire till Rodolphus ; during ich the following 
Princes either reign'd, or were ele; vin. Conrad III. 
William ear! of 


Heins. Richard carl of Cornwall, (this 
King's uncle 125 Edward IV. and Alphonſo King of Caſtile. 
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the route of France, and cap homage to Philip for Guienne; 
whence, after ſettling his affairs there, he return'd into 
England, where he was crown'd, the 19th of Augsf, 
1274 ; Alexander III. King of Scots, John duke of Bre. 
tagne, and all the nobility of the kingdom being - preſent 
at this ſolemnity. Hiſtorians relate that, on this occaſion, 
five hundred horſes were permitted to run looſe about 
the country; with liberty to every one to poſſeſs as ma- 
ny of them as he could catch, ; | 
2. What were his firſt exploits ? | 
A. He declared war againſt Ll:-wellyn Prince of Wales, 
for the latter's having refuſed to aſſiſt at the ceremony 
of his coronation ; and. for deſiring to excuſe the pay- 
ing him homage. RR St 
2. What ſucceſs had he therein? r 
A. Leauellyn, though a brave and experienced captain, 
was nevertheleſs defeated ; diſpoſſe(s'd of his ſtrong holds; 
and obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror, who received 
him with the utmoſt humanity and complaiſance. 
I Did the 2/4 enjoy peace for any time ? 
A. No; David, brother of Llewellyn, was perpetual- 
ly exciting his brother to draw the ſword, in order to 
reſcue himſelf. from ſubjection; upon which Llewellyn 
took up arms to ſhake off this heavy yoke ; and after- 
wards made an incurſion into the territories of the Eng- 
li, and defeated their generals. | | 
2. What did King Edward do on this accafion ? 
4. He march'd into Wales, at the head of a numerous 
army. LZl/ewellyz having retired to a mountain that was 
almoſt inacceſſible, came down therefrom, in order to 
fight the Fagliß, regardleſs of the inequality of his 
forces. This prince was kill'd on the ſpot, and his ar- 
my entirely routed. Edward cauſed his to be cut 
off, and to be fix'd on the Tower of London. Some time 
after David, brother to Llewellyn, was taken and be- 
headed in a cruel manner. 
2. Had theſe princes any ſucceſſors? 25 
4. No; for Edward ſeized upon their. whole country ;: 
and knowing that a foreign government was vaſtly ob · 
noxious to the Veſſb, he ob iged his Queen, who _— 
months. 
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months gone with child, to go and lie- in them. 
Accordingly — was deliver'd of a Prince, (to whom they 


of Wales, The eldeſt ſons of the Kings of England have 
- bore that title ever fince, 


2, What other memorable a8tions were perſorm'd by 


22 ard ?. 
1 II. Kingof — he dead, princeſs 
aret his grand - daughter, w before, had 
2 to the Prince of Wales his fon, 
_ him but a few months, Edward was choſen arbiter 
between Robert Bruce and 7obn Babel, who both claim'd 
the crown, 
2. For whom did Eaw⅛Erd Ain ? 
A. In favour-'of Jobs Baſil, who did him 


after his coronation ; purſuant to the — 14 


an Edward, in order to engage that monarch 
to im g 
2. How did the Scors take this mean eondeſcenſion ? 
A. Very ill; and Baliol himſelf was ſo aſhamed of it, 
clog * for every . of ee 
Did any preſent itſelf? - 
EDTA ee 5 
in France, was very favou to le; 
but a truce was concluded very unſeaſonably 
The return of King Edward inte England; the deſertion 
of Robert Bruce, which greatly weaken'd his party ; the 
loſs of a battle fought againſt the Zagh/ ; the great pro- 
greſs Edward mo after his victory, (he poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the greateſt part of Scotland were of ſuch ill conſe- 
quences to Balis and all his nobility, that they had no 
other reſource left than to abandon themſelves to his mercy ; 
after which Baliol reſign'd the kingdom to —— to 
diſpoſe of it as he might think proper. 
2. What became of Balis? 


A. Edward ſeized him, and confin'd kim 3 | 
of London, where he remain'd priſoner till 7uly, 1299; * 


when Edward cauſed the crown and ſcepter of Scotland, 
2 together 


gave the name of Edward, and the ſurname of Carrnar- 
von, from the place of his birth) who, was the firſt Prince 


ſur- 
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together with the famous Stone at Scone, to be brought 


into England; after which he conquer d all Scorlaad, ang 


made it a province to England; and, loading it with 
grievous taxations, left very ſtrong gariſons therein; 
which, nevertheleſs, could. not ſecure him the conqueſt of 
that country. Dy 
2. For what reaſon ? EP 

A. One William Wallace, a ſoldier of fortune, raiſing a 
body of troops, - 0 ans the Eng/;6 of ſeveral firong 
holds ; and gained ſo much glory in that nation, that the 
prime nobility follow'd his ſtandard with pleaſure, He 
was even declared regent of Scotland, by his army. 
. Did this continue for any time? | 
No; the noblemen recollecting, a little after, that 


he was of leſs noble extraction than they, were for divid- 


ing the command; and at laſt carry'd their diſputes to ſuch 
a height, that there was no poſſibility of reconciling them; 
though a victorious army, headed by King Eqzward him- 
ſelf, came in fight. | 

2. Did that monarch take any advantage of this dif. 


cord ? 

A, Yes; he attack d and defeated the SP! Falkirk, 
Wallace, with the remains of his defeated army, retired 
behind the — —·1 —_ _ whither there was no 
poſſibility of purſuing him. Edward thereapon recover'd 
all the 4 holds which Wallace had ſeized; and re- 
duced Scotland to fo deplorable a condition, that he thought 
it would be impoſſible for it ever to ſhake off the Eg 
| e. „ 

5 Was Edward miſtaken ? | | 

. Wallace having quitted the regency, the Scots choſe 
Cms in his room, who ſtirred up the whole kingdom 
againſt the Engl; upon which Edward enter'd a third 
time into Scotland, and entirely defeated the army of that 
nation. 8 | 

Was Edward ſatisfy'd with this advantage? 

No; he march'd a fourth time into Scotland, with 
ſo numerous an army, that he did not meet with the 
 leaft reſiſtance. The taking of the caſtle of Stirling cloſed 
this fourth expedition of Edward, W 
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queſt, This monarch afterwards cauſed the brave Wallace 
to be cruelly executed, 28 guilty of high treaſon, - 8 

9. Did this ſeverity intimidate the Scots P 

A. No; Robert Bruce, fon of him — 
and young Conyn, who both had pretenſions to the crown, 
made a treaty, in order to excite the Scorch to draw the 
ſword. Comyn would have taken advantage of this inſur- 
rection, though to the promiſe he had made; 
but Nobert haſten d „ ſtabb'd him with his own 
— and cauſed binfelf 10 be folemnly crown'd in 

cone 

9. Was Bruce able to withſtand — — 

A. He found this very difficylt ; for having loft two 
battles #gainfſt the earl « Pembroke, whom Edward had 
ſent to oppoſe him, he had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
diſpoſſeſs d of his ſtrong holds; his relations perſecuted z 
his wife impriſon'd ; and his brothers kill'd : fo ic, 
being univerſally abandon'd, he was obliged to leave his 
country, and retire into one of the Hebrides, where he lay 
conceabd at the houſe of a friend, who was his rela- 
tion ; and continued there in Ropes of more favourable 


times. 
Did King Edward make any remarkable conqueſts 

A Bruct' '« Sbfence? e 

4. He poſts d himſelf of the moſt confiderable ftrong 

having winter'd at Carliſle, left Scorland; 

when Robert Bruce coming out of the place where he had | 
concealed himſelf, aſſembled the remains of his ſcatter d 
army, and reinforced it with new levies. With theſe forces 


he attack'd the earl of Pembroke, who was King Edward's 
lieutenant in Scor/and ; defeated and took him priſoner ; 


_ being maſter of the field, poſſeſs'd himſelf of ſeveral 


2. What did Edward when he heard this news? 
Being exceedingly exaſperated againſt the Scots, he 


was * . to ruin their country from ſea to ſea; hom - 


ever, he was ſcarce arrived at Carliſle, where he bad aſ- 
ſembled a very fine army, but he was ſeized with a fit of 
hickneſs, which N mortal. 


MY 
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2. Had this King been en in no other wars? 
A. Ves; i rance, but with the ſame ill ſucceſi 
He loſt all Guienne, which, however, was reſtored to him 
by treaty; and though he had form'd a powerful alliance 
againſt Philip, by making a confederacy with the earl of 
Flanders, Adolphus of Nafſaw, Emperor elect, Albert duke 
of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Co/ogne,. and ſeveral other 
Princes of Germany; as alſo the duke of Brabant, the 
earls of Holland, of Juliers, and of Luxemburg; he yet 
had the diſſatisfaction to ſee this alliance. come to nothing, 
without the leaſt advantage to himſelf ; and proving of ng 
other uſe than to heighten the glory of his antagemiſt, 
3 Deſcribe King Edward. 

He was extremely well-ſhaped, and a head taller 
than the generality of men. This monarch would have 
been perfect in his ſhape, had his legs, which were a little 
too. long, been Log. wg ranks to the reſt of his body; and 
upon this account the ſurname of Long: n. was given 
him. He was an excellent King, a good father, a for- 
midable enemy, and a brave captain: He was chaſte, juſt, 
prudent, and moderate. So great was affection for the 
Holy-Land, that he gave orders for the carrying of his 
heart thither, after his death; and left-thirty-two thouſand 
Pounds ſterling for the maintenance of the oY ſepulchre, 
5 his expiring moments, he exhorted the King his ſon, to 
continue the war with Scarland; adding, Let my bones br 
carry d before you, for fure 1 am that. the rebels will neva 


dare to land the fight of them. 22 

2. Where did King Edward die? | | _ 

A. At Borough on the Sands, a ſmall town in Cumber- 
land, the 7th of Juby, anne 1307; after having reign'd 
thirty four years, ſeven months, and twenty days; and 


lived ſixty-eight years. He had enjoy d an almoſt un- 


interrupted ſtate of health, and was very ſtrong and vi- 
gorous ; but a dyſentery, or bloody - flux, brought him to 
the grave. His body was carry d to Valibam, and from 


thence convey'd to Veſtninſter- abbey, where it was in- 
cruſted with wax, and depoſited near that of King Hang 


his father. | 
2. How many times was King Edvard marry'd ? 
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A. Twice; firſt to Eleanor of Caftile, who brought him 
four ſons and nine daughters; but EAward II. his ſucceſ- 
ſor, was the only ſon who ſurvived him. Eleanor his 
eldeſt daughter was married to Henry duke de Bar; Joan 
to Gilbert Clare, earl of Gliuceſſer, and afterwards to 
Ralph de Monthermer ; Margaret to Fobn duke of Bra- 
bant ; Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and afterw:rds 
to Humphrey Bobun earl of Hereford ; Berenguella, Alice, 
Blanche, and Beatrix, either died in their infancy, or were 
never marry d. By Margaret of France, King Edward's 
ſecond conſort, he had Thomas earl of Norfolk, earl mar- 
ſhal of England ; Edmund earl of Kent ; and Eleanor, who 


died an infant. 


EDWARD II. XXX King of England. 


From 1307 to 1327. 


Popes. © Fazperac III. 1314 
Crement V. 1305 Kings of France. | 
Joan XXII. 1316 Paritie IV. 1285 

Emperor of the Eaſt. Lz wis X. — 
Axnpronicus II. 1278 Pani V. 1316 

Emperors of the Weſt, ChaRTLESIV. 1322 
ArsERT I. 1278 King of Scotland. 
HRT VII. 1308 Roß BAT Bryce 1306 


9. HO ſucceeded Edward I ? 
A. Edward II. his eldeſt ſon, by Queen 
Eleanor of Caſtile. . N 


22 did he begin his reign? 
. In 


1307, He was one of the moſt handfome ard 
beſt ſhaped men of his age; and had ſo majeſtick an air, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible to look upon this monarch, 
without entertaining, at the ſame time, an eſteem for him. 

Q. Did the beauties of his mind correſpond with thoſe 
of his body ? 
| 4. No; he was neither a warrior, nor a politician ; 
neither zealous for his country's good, nor paſſionate of 
glory ; he was not * wich a capacity for difficult 
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affairs ; nor had he a genius ſufficient to contrive, or re. 
ſolution to go through with ſuch : To theſe circumſtance; 
were wholly owing all the misfortunes of his reign, 

2. In what manner? 

Z. He abandon'd the whole adminiſtration of affairs to 
| his favourites. 
. 2, What did his father require of him in his dying mo. 

ments ? | 

A. He enjoin'd him to marry Jſabella of France, daugh- 
ter of Philip le Bel, the greateſt beauty of her age. 

A. Did the young prince obey him ? 

A. No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne, than he went 
immediately to Boulogne, to conclude the marriage; which 
accordingly was ſolemnized in preſence of four monarchs; 
wiz. Philip King of France, Lewis King of Navarre, 
Charles King of Sicily, and the King of the Romans. 

. How did Edward conduct himſelf in the beginning 
of his reign ? ; | 

A. He was entirely at the devotion of Pierce Gaweſton, 
a gentleman of Ga/ccny, whom the King his father had 
baniſh'd. Young Edward entruſted him with the whole 
adminiſtration ; and was fo laviſh of his bounties to this 
favourite, that the Eyg//, enraged at the\weakneſs of 
their ſovereign, and the haughtineſs of the miniſter, forced 
King Edward to baniſh him in 130g. "Ay 

2. Did he not recal him? 9 4 5 

A. Ves, the year following; however, the King wa 
obliged to baniſh him a ſecond time; but Gawe/ton return- 
Ing again in 1312, the whole kingdom roſe up in arms; 
when the favourite was beſieged in Scarborough ; taken 
priſoner ; and from thence conducted to the caſtle of Mar- 
«wick, by the earl of that name, who cauſed him to be be- 
headed, | 

Did Gave/ton's death put an end to the troubles ? 

The Englih addrefling themſelves to the King in 
perſon, obliged him to ratify the privileges of Magis 
Charta; as alſo the ſtatute made by the parliament at 
Oxford; by which all foreigners were forbid to enjoy an) 
place of truſt in Ezgland. > 

2. Was not the kingdom at that time troubled with fo- 


reign wars? 
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A. That with Scotland was ſtill carrying on; and Robert 


Bruce had defeated the armies ſent againſt him; and thus 


recover d the ſtrong-holds which the EAglIHE poſſeſs d in 
his kingdom; and he was actually beſieging Sterling, 
when the confederates ſheath'd their ſwords, and forbore 
all hoſtilities. 

2. Did not King Edward invade the Scotch in his turn? 

A. He march'd at the head of an army of an hundred 
thouſand men, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Sterling; but 
Bruce meeting him near Baxnock-bourn, . with an army of 
thirty thouſand men, defeated Edward entirely, and put 


him to flight, June 25, 1314. 


2. Had not the Exgliſb their revenge? | 

A. The name of Robert Bruce was now become ſo ter- 
rible to this people, that he conquer'd wherever he en- 
gaged them; and recovering Berzick, he afterwards put 
all the Exgliſb provinces, contiguous to his dominions, 
under contribution; ſecured his crown, and gave a gene- 


ral 3% to his kingdom. 


L. Did King Edward enjoy a calm, for any conſider- 
able time, in his court ? | 
A. No; for in a parliament held at London, anno 1312, 
the Engliſb nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, near his 
perſon, as chamberlain ; and this Spencer, by his father's 
counſel, ſoon gain'd ſo much credit, that he became the 
King's favourite and prime miniſter ; which raiſing the 
— of the barons, gave occaſion to numberleis diſ- 
orders. 912 
2. How did the barons behave ? 
A. They complain'd that young Spencer was grown 


proud, and treated them with too much infolence ; ſor 
which reaſon they reſolved to baniſh him; and for this 


purpoſe form'd à confederacy, of which Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, ſon to Edmund Crouchback, and grandſon of 
King Henry III. declared himſelf the Chief. 
J. Was this confederacy ſucceſsful ? / 
A. Young Spencer was at firſt obliged to leave the king- 
dom; ſoon after which, he play d the pirate, eſpecially 


upon the Exgliſb ſhips. During this interval, Edward re 

cover'd ſeveral ſtrong holds from the barons; recall'd the 

two Spencers ; and was ſo 5 againſt the former, 
F 2 


that 
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that the earl of Lancaſter was taken, together with ninety. 
five barons or knights. The King beheaded the earl, and 
ſeveral other nob'emen. 

9. Did theſe ſeyerities put a ſtop to the factions? 

A. Ves, for a ſeaſon; bat the Queen being diſguſted at 

the Spencers, reſolved upon revenge; for which purpoſe 
ſhe form'd a party, and openly levy'd a body of troops, 
in order to cruſh thoſe favourites. 

2. Where was ſhe then? 

4. At the court of her brother Charles the Fair, King 
of France; whither ſhe had carry'd her fon Edward, who 
did homage to the French monarch, for Gutenne and Pon- 
thicu. 


2. How did the Queen act? | 
A. She ratify'd the treaty made between the earl of 


Hainæult and herſelf; and betroth'd young Prince Edward 
to Prin ceſs Philippa, that earl's daughter. 

2, What did ſhe afterwards? 

A. She procured of Willian earl of Hainault a powerful 

ſuccour, under the command of earl John his brother. 

2. What ſucceſs had ſhe with theſe forces ? 

A. She landed in England, upon which the conſpirators 
Join'd her, together with the whole kingdom ; when the 
King was ſo generally abandon'd, that he attempted to fly 

into Jrelund; but being driven by contrary winds on the 
coaſt of Seuth-Walcs, he war obliged to conceal himſelf in 
Neath. Abbey; having left the elder Spencer in Briſtol, where 
he was taken and hang'd ; ſoon after which, Spencer the 
ſon was alſo taken, and hang'd at Hereford. | 


2. What became of King Edward ? 
A. He was impriſon'd in the caſtle of K:»nelworth ; de- 


poſed by the parliament, and his ſon proclaimed monarch 
in his ſtead. Deputies were afi s ſent to Edward, to 
oblige him to "=? his crown. | 
2, Would the. King conſent to it ? 2 258 
A. The deputies had no ſooner told him the reſolutions 
taken by the aſſembly, but he fainted away; and after- 
wards ſhedding a flood of tears, quietly ſubmitted to every 
thing required of him. 
What became of Edward afterwards ? 


A. 


1 


4, 
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A. Henry of Lancaſter, who had the care of him, being 
ſuſpectedl by the Queen, and by her favourite Mzr4imer, 


(with whom ſhe held a ſecret correſpondence ;) they had 
the monarch convey'd from the caſtle of Kenne/worth to 
that of Berkley, where Sir Thomas Gourney and Sir John 
Maltravers treated him moſt unworthily ; and afterwards 
put him to death in a very cruel manner; a hot iron being 
thruſt into his fundament, through a pipe made of horn, 
in order that it might leave no ſcar behind it; and in theſe 
cruel torments the unfortunate King expired, im O Tober 
1327, aſter a reign of twenty years. 

9, What became of his enem e? 

A. The two wicked wretches, who had perpetrated this 
murder, ended their lives unhappily ; Gurney dying by 
the hands of the executioner, and Ma/travers periſhing for 
want: Edmund earl of Kent, the late King's brother, was 
beheaded by the intrigues of the Queen and Mortimer, 
Mortimer, who ſeem'd to be the ſoul of the conſederacy. 
was hang'd at Tyburn, for having urjuſtly accuſed the earl 
of Kent of embezzling the publick tre:ſure ; and the Queen 
was confined for life in the caſtle of Ning. 

9. What iſſue did King Edward leave behind him? 

A. He had by //abella of France his conſort, two ſons 


and as many daughters; wiz. Edward III. his ſucceſſor, 


and F-bn, who died in the flower of his youth: Joan his 

eldeſt daughter, who was marry'd to David King of Scots; 

_ Eleanor, his ſecond daughter, wife to Reyno/d duke of 
weldres. | 


2. What remarkable events happen'd under this reign ? : 


A. The moſt dreadful earthquake ever known in Great- 
Britain; and ſo dreadful a famine, that men devour'd one 
another. This famine laſted three years, (according to the 
monkiſh writers.) About this time the order of nights 
templars was aboliſh'd. Theſe knights were ſo greatly de- 


generated from their firſt inſtitution, and plung'd into ſuch 


ſhocking vices, that the ſeveral princes of Chriſtendom re- 


ſolved to extirpate them; for which purpoſe, their ſociety. - 


was condemn'd in a general council held at Vienna. 


F;. Epward 
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EDwaRD III. XXXI' King of England, 


From 1327 to 1377. 


| Popes. Lzswis IV. 1330 
Joux XXII. 1316 ChARTESIV. 1347 
BRN EDIT XII. 1334 . 

CLEMENT VI. 1342 Rings of France. 
Innocent VI. 1352 CHARLES IV. 1322 
UsBAN V. 1362 PnriLaie VI. 1328 
GREGORY XI. 1370 Journ I. 1353 

Emperors of the Eaſt. CHARLES V. 1304 
AnpRonicus II. 1283 Kings of Scotland. 
AnpRonicus III. 1332 RogBRT (Bruce) 1306 
Jorn V. 1341 Davip II. 1330 
Joan VI. ' 1355 EDbWARD BalioL 1332 

Emperors of the Weſt, David II. again 1342 
Faeperac III. 1314 Ron II. (Stewart) 1370 
2, HO ſucceeded Edward II? | 


A. Edward III. his ſon, a youth of fourteen 
years of age; and this in 1327. \ 

2. What character do hiſtorians give of him? 

A. That his bare aſpe& drew reſpe& and veneration. 
Gentle and beneficent to people of virtue, he was inexo- 
rable to the wicked. A friend to the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan, and to all the unfortunate in general ; it 
was his delight to ſooth their misfortunes. © Though 
Edward's valour was known and admired throughout 
world, he yet was never puffed up upon that account. 
His ſubjects were exceedingly dear to him. The uninter- 


rupted union which ever ſubſiſted between his Queen and / 


himſelf, augmented his felicity. In fine, he might have 
been confider'd as a perfect Prince, had not his ambition 
rompted him to break, in an illaudable manner, the peace 
he had concluded with the Scots. ; 
2. What were the firſt remarkable incidents in Edward's 
reign ? 
”. He found it a great matter of difficulty, to cruſh the 
different factions form'd in the kingdom, in order to ä 
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the King his father to the throne. Robert Bruce taking 
advantage of theſe troubles, ſent into England an army, 
which having been uſed to conquer, was thence mo:e 
formidable. | 

2. Did this army gain any conſiderable advantages? 

A. It made a barbarous havock on the Erngli/b frontiers ; 
upon which Edvard aſſembled an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, and march'd out, in order to give them battle, The 
two armies continued in fight of one another during a fort- 
night, and then the Scots retired to their own country; 
422 which Edward concluded a peace with that people; 
and to make it the more laſing, David, eldeſt fon of 
Bruce, and heir apparent to his crown, married Jan, 
King Edward's ſiſter, | | | 

9. Did not the war with Scotland break out again? 

A. The lord Beaumont, who, ever ſince his exile, had 
rehded in France, went, by order of the King of England, 
to Edward Baliol, ſon of King Fohn ; and making it ap- 
pear that he might eafily conquer Scotland, this circum- 
ſtance prevail'd with him to go over to Exgland ;- where 
being arrived, King Edvard promiſed to raiſe a body of 
forces, in order to oppoſe his brother-in-law, vpon condi- 
tion that he ſhould become his vaſſal. 

2, What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? 

A. Baliol won four battles in a ſhort ſpace of time; and 
obliged young David, and the Queen his conſort, to retire 
into France. 5240 aid homage to Edward for his crown, 
after which Edward threw off the maſk ; beſieged and took 
Berwick ; and entirely defeated the regent, whom David 
had left in Scotland. _ | 

9. Were the Scots ſubdued by this victory? 

A. No; a body of malecontents drove away Baliol, 
who fled to King Edward, The latter thereupon raiſed an 
army-; conquer'd the greateſt part of Scotland; and left 
the governmeut thereof to the earl of Ae, who after- 

was kill'd in a battle he loſt, | 

2. Did not the Scots riſe ? 3 

A. Robert Steuart, aſterwards King of Scotland, ob- 
ſerving that King Edward was greatly taken up by his 
wars With France, cauſed David II. to be recalled; who 
accordingly return'd to Scotland with a body of choſen 
F4 troops z 
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troops march'd into Northumberland; pierced as far az 
Durham, (which he took) putting all its inhabitants to the 
ſword ; and was forming the fiege of the caſtle of Veri, 
telongirg to the eounteſs of Saliſbury, who was herſelf in 
ir. But Dawid was vigorouſly repulſed from thence, and 
deſiſled from his enterprize, upon having advice that the 
Sing of England was advancing towards him. 

Did Edward lay any time before this caſtle ? 

A. He paid a viſit to the counteſs of Saliſbury, which 
gave occafion to ſome hiſtorians to declare, and he was 
paſſionately in love with her; but it would be eaſy to in- 
validate what they have advanced without foundation; 
However, we ſhall make ſome further mention of that 
lady, in the ſequel of this reign. A little aſter this E4- 
ward concluded a truce, for two years, with David. 
2. In what manner did this war end? 

A. Philip promiſed David to make an incurſion into 
Exzlind, which he did accordingly, with an army of thirty | 
t: ouſand men, and advanced as far as Durham. Queen 
Fijlippa undertook to repulſe the enemy; and, for this 
zu-pole, put herſelf at the head of an army; fought the 
King of Scots, who received three wounds; was taken 
priſoner ; and had twenty thouſand of his men kill'd upon 
the ſpot. He afterwards was confined in the Tower of 
Lenden, but recover'd his liberty by means of a treaty, 

which put an end to this war. | 

9, On what occaſion did King Edward make war upon 
France? f ng 

A. Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, King of France, 
dying without male iſſue, Philip de Valois, his couſin, ſuc- 
ceeded him, by virtue of the Sa/ick-Law ; which, at the 
ſame time, excluded King Edward from the ſucceſſion, 
claim'd by him in right of the Queen his mother, daughter | 
to Philip the Fair, and ſiſter to Charles the Fair, to whom 
Philip de Valais was only couſin, 

©. Was this a juſt occaſion ? 
A. The Salick-Law excludes the females and their de- 
ſcendants from the crown; but *tis to be obſerved, that 
this law was not admitted before Philip le Lang, in pre- 
judice to Joan daughter to Hutin. Fatther, ſeveral lords 
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would not admit the validity thereof. The duke of Bur- 
gundh even enter d a proteſt againſt it, in preſence of the 
peers, to deſend the rights of Joan, to whom he pre- 
tended the crown belong d, by the law of nature and na- 
tions. Hence tis manifeſt; that this law was not conſider d 
23 incontrovertible. Philip le Long being dead, Charles 
the Fair aſcended the throne, in prejudice to his neices. 
From that time no one has offer'd to diſpute the authority 
of the Salick-Law. Nevertheleſs Edward aſſumed the 
title of King of France, which his ſucceſſors ftill make 
uſe of. 18 

2. Did Eduard pay homage to Philip? | 

A. Yes, but with extreme reluctance, and not till after 
Philip had cited him for that purpoſe ; but Edward being 
ſtill a minor, was obliged to ſubmit. For this purpoſe, he + 
went to Amiens wich a ſplendid equipage, and a train of a + 
thouſand horſemen. He there paid homage, for Guienne- 
and the earldom of Pontbieu, to Philip, in preſence of the 
Kings of Nawarre, Majorca, and Bohemia ; but had, be- 
fore, privately proteſted againſt that ceremony. 

2, What was the conſequence of theſe wars? 

A. They proved fatal to France, in which Edward. 
made dreadful havock, and carry'd his victorious arms to 
the very gates of Paris, He afterwards, on Saturday the 
26th of Auguſ, 1346, gain'd the famous victory of Cech 
over Philip; Edward Prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black 
Prince, being then but ſixteen years of age, and who was 
making his 25 campaign, had the hononr of that victory. 
The French ſuſtain'd a great loſs in this engagement, 
Among the ſlain were the Ling of Bohemia, who was blind, 
and died, fighting. for France, agreeably to his wiſh ; the 
duke of Alengon, King Philip's brother; the duke of Lor- 
rain; the earl of Flanders; the earl of Blozs ; fifteen other 
noblemen of the firſt diſtinction; one thouſand two hundred 
knights; and more than eighty ſtandards. Hiſtorians re- 
late, that the Eng liſb firſt employ'd cannon in this memo- 
rable battle ; and declare that the French were not as yet. 
acquainted with it. The ſucceſs of this battle is partly 
imputed to the ſurprize which the novelty of thoſe tre- f 
ne ndous meſſengers of death occaſion d. | 5 
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Q. Did King Edward reap any conſiderable advantage 
by this victory? 

A. He befieged Calais, and took it after a year's ſiege. 
Philip march'd with an army of an hundred and fifty 
thouſand men in order to ſuccour that town ; but Edward 
was ſo ſtrongly entrench'd, that there was no poſſibility 
even of attacking him. | 

' 2, In what manner was Calais taken? 

A. The beſieged were ſtarved out ; for, when they ca- 
pitulated, the fortifications were found as entire as the firſt 
day of the ſiege. 


. Did this monarch gain no other advantages over 
France? 

A. Edward Prince of Wales having made incurſions 
quite to the gates of Bourges, with an army of twelve 
thouſand men; Fohn, ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip, af. 
ſembling an army of fixty thouſand men, came up with 
him, at a place call'd Maupertuis near Poitiers, and obliged 
him to fight. * 

2. What was the event of this battle ? 

A. Very glotious for the Prince of Hales, who entirely 
routed the French; took King John, and Philip his fourth 
ſon priſoners ; and kill'd about fix thouſand of the French, 
among whom were the duke of Bourbon, and the con- 
ftable of France , above fiſty of the greateſt noblemen of 
the kingdom, and eight hundred gentlemen. The Prince 
of Wales gain'd univerſal admiration, by the modeſt and 

enerous treatment he gave the captive King. His father 
King Edward behaved likewiſe with great generoſity to- 
wards him; but King Edward having refolved to carry his 
arms into France, impriſon'd King Jobn in the Tower of 
London. 


2. Did not ZEæw¾ard flatter himſelf that this victory 


would enſure him the conqueſt of France ? 
A. Yes; and what confirm'd him ftill more in it, 
was the revolt of Charles le Mauwvais, King of Na- 
varre. . 
2. Was he ſucceſsful therein? ? 
A. No; for Charles, at that time Dauphin, diſcon- 
certed all the great projects he had form'd ; threw er 
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King of Navarre into priſon ; and diſpoſed every thing ſo 
advantageouſly, that the King of England, after having 
attempted the ſiege of Rheims without ſucceſs, and laid 
waſte the country to the very gates of Paris; not being 
able to draw him out of the walls thereof, conſented to a 
ce. | 
oy . Where, and on what conditions, was it concluded ? 
A. In the village of Bretigne, King John was to pay 
three millions of crowns in gold for his ranſom ; and re- 
ſign'd to the Eng/i/ the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 
1 Angoumois, Agenois, Perigord, Rouerge, Lino ſin, 
wercy ; the earldoms of Guines, and Ponthieu ; and like - 
wiſe thoſe of Poitou, Boulogne and Calais, I forbear to 
ſpecify the remaining articles of the peace, which were 


ſign'd the 8th of May, 1360. 


2. Was this peace duly executed? 

A. Ves; John was ſet at liberty, after having been de- 
tain'd four years, one month, and five days. That King 
obſerved the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwithſtand- 
ing the offence he thereby gave to his ſubjects; and even 
crols'd into Erg/and, to ſettle certain controverted points 
between himſelf and King Edward; and died among the 
Engliſh, the 8th of April, 1364. | 
* 125 Did Charles V. obſerve the articles of peace as faith- 

? | 

7 No, he making war upon King Edward, which 
proved as fatal to him, as the foregoing had been advan- 
tageous ; for that wiſe monarch vanquiſh'd him in ſeveral 
battles, though he did not ſtir out of his palace ; and drove 
the Eng/; out of many of the ſtrong holds they poſſeſs d 
in France. | | 

2. Did King Edward engage in any other wars? 

A. He eſpouſed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law 7ohr earl 
of Montfort, againſt Charles of Blois; and though he was 


not ſo fortunate, as to put an end to that war, when he 


croſs'd into Bretagne, he yet had the ſatisfaction to ſee it 
concluded purſuant to his wiſhes ; for Charles loſt this 
battle, together with his dukedom and his life, in the 
engagement fought at Aurai, the 2gth of September, 


1364. 
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Edward? _. 

A. The Engl; merchants having complain'd to him, 
of certain Span ſhips which infeſted the coaſts and did 
them very great prejudice, the Ring promiſed to check 
their depredations. Thereupon having aſſembled ſuch of 
his ſhips as were equipp'd for his purpoſe, he himſelf gave 
chace to the pirates; attack'd and defeated them, took 
twenty-ſix of their ſhips; and ſunk ſeveral of them, and 


very important one, appear'd ſo glorious to Edward, 
that he, to perpetuate the memory of it, cauſed a gold 
coin to be ſtruck, in which he himſelf was repreſented az 
on board a ſhip, with his ſword drawn. | 

A. What is particularly aſcribed to King Edward? 

A. The inſtitution of the Order of the Garter, the moſt 
Wuſtrious in England, and perhaps in the whole world, 
, Is the occaſion of it known ? | 
Tie pretended that its riſe was from the counteſs of 
Saliſbury's garter, which, falling from her leg, the King 
took it up in a ball, as that lady was dancing; but as the 
imagined the monarch had ſome other deſign in view; and 
Raving diſcovered her 28 to him upon that account, 
the King, to juſtify himſelf, ſaid to her; Honi ſoit qui mal 
y pen/e ; or, Evil to that man who thinks ill it; after- 
wards adding, Many a man has laugh'd at the Garter, 
«who will think it à great honour to wear fuch an ont. 
"Tis added, that in remembrance of this incident, he in- 
ſtituted the Order of the Garter, to which he gave as a 
Motto the words ſpoke by him to the countefs. 

Q. Pray give ſome account of his family. | B.-- 
A. He had, by his Queen Philippa of Hainault, Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, ſurnamed, by the Eng/i/b, the 
. Black Prince, becauſe he wore black armour ; the moſt 


vernment of his foreign dominions, he ſignalized himſelf 

in them by a thouſand illuſtrious acts. He, went into 

23 in order to ſuccour Peter the Cruel, and beat Hen 
* 


gaining immortal glory, died in the flower of his J 
* Fuse 


9, What other remarkable actions were perform'd by 


diſperſed all the reſt. This engagement, though not 4 
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valiant hero of the age. His father beſtowing on him the 


aftamare, who diſputed the crown with him; and aſter 
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$th, 1376, aged forty ſix years, deeply regretted 
the whole Engl; nation. Prince Edward poſſeſs d all 
the virtues in an eminent degree. His experience as a ge- 
neral, was equal to his valour as a ſoldier: He was brave 
without ferocity, and haughty in combat ; but very affable 


in converſation, and ſurpriſingly modeſt. - He was ever 


ſubmiſſive and obedient to the King his father, he never 


iving him the leaſt ſubject of diſcontent. Generous and 


| liberal, it was his greateſt pleaſure to reward merit where- 

ever he found it. In a word, he poſſeſs'd all the qualities 
that conſtitute the true hero. The parliament at 
his —_ * 8 
2. Was he ever marry* | 

7 Ves; to Joan his couſin, daughter of Edmund earl 
of Kent, beheaded at the beginning of this reign, (as was 
obſerved) widow of Thomas earl of Holland. The King 
his father thought it but juſt, in confideration of the great 
ſervices the Prince had done him, to permit him to m 
that lady, he being paſſionately in love with her; and ſo 
exquiſite were her charms, that ſhe was generally call'd, 
The beautiful Joan. | 
2. Had he any iſſue by her? 

A. Yes: Edward, who died at ſeven years of age, and 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the crown of Egan. 

A. Who are the other children of King Edward TIT? 

A. He had twelve in all by his queen, ſome whereof 
died before him: Theſe other ſons are, William of Har- 
field ; Lionel duke of Clarence; Fobn of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter, who was twice marry'd in his father's life- 
time, and had children, of whom I ſhall have occafion 
to ſpeak in the ſucceeding reigns ; Edmund duke of Tori; 
William of Windſor, who died young ; and Thomas duke 
of Glouceſter. He alſo had five daughters, wiz. 1/abella, 
who marry'd the earl of Soifſons ; Soar, betroth'd to a 
Prince of Caſtile, but died in her journey to Spain, whi- 
ther ſhe was going to conſummate her marriage ; Blanche, 
who lived but a few years ; Mary, who marry'd the duke 
of N z and Margaret, wife to Job Haſtings earl of 

embroke s | 


2; Of what diſtemper did King Edward III, die ? 
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Sheen, now call'd Richmond ſeated on the river Thames) 
the 21ſt of June, 1377, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the fifty-frſt of his reign. Before he left the world, 
he had the mortification to ſee the world forſake him. 
Alice, his favourite, when ſhe ſaw him near his end, ſeized 
the moſt precious things ſhe could lay her hands on; and 
tearing the ring from his finger, went off. His courtiers, 
and even his chaplains, gave him no leſs tokens of their 
ingratitude. 

2. Did not the celebrated John Wiclli live under this 
reign? | 
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neſs of the doctrine of the real preſence, pilgrimages, pur- 
gatory, and ſuch like abominable impoſitions of the church 
of Rome, juſtly inveigh'd, in all his ſermons, againſt thoſe 
doctrines, as alſo againſt the clergy ; for which being cited 
to appear before the biſhop of London, it occafion'd great 
tumults. Vicllif was a man of great piety and learning; 
notwithſtanding which, in an aſſembly held at Oxford, his 
tenets were ſolemnly condemned ; however, he eſca 

the malice of his enemies, and died (as he deſired) peace- 
ably in his pariſh of Lytterworth, anno 1384. He is juſtly 
ö as one of the moſt eminent reformers of the 
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A. Of a kind of Sr. Axthony's-Fire, in his palace 1 | 


4. Yes; and this divine being convinced of the falſe. 
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RicHARD II. XXXIII King of England. 


From 1377 to 1399- 


. Popes. _ WancesLavs 1 378 

GREGOR XI. 1370 i | 
UBA VI. 1378 Kings of Ames. 
Bon1Face IX. 1389 ChARLE V. 1364 

— of the Eaſt, ChaRLESs VI. ' 1380 

onx VI. 1355 , | 

| mann IT. 1391 Kings of Scotland. 
* Emperors of the Weſt, © RopzrrT II. 1370 
CuARLES IV. © 1347 Roxx III. 1390 


2. II/ HO ſucceeded King Edward III? 

4. Richard II. (aged eleven years) his grand- 
ſon, born at Bourdeaux, the 6th of January, 1366; de- 
clared Prince of Wales in 1377; and crown'd King the 
16th of Fuly, of the ſame year; twenty-four days after 
Eaward's death. Tis at this coronation, that ſome hiſ- 
torians fix the champion's coming into Feftminfler-ball, 
and giving his challenge; but this cuſtom is certainly of 
greater antiquity. {192.0927 ad Eran We 
2. Who govern'd the kingdom during his minority ? 

A. The duke of Lancaſter ; the earl of Cambridge, 
afterwards duke of York ; and the duke of G/oucefler, his 
uncles. Theſe being ambitious of preſerving the ſovereign 
authority in their own hands, were continually exclaimin 
againſt his government, and ſpiriting up the people — 


his favourites. | 

2. Who were they? &4 e 

A. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom Richard cre- 
ated marquis of \Dzblin, and duke of Ireland; Alexander, 
Nevil, archbiſhop of York ; Michael de la Pole, fon to a 
merchant of London; and judge Trefi/ian, who was never 
at a loſs to find out arguments or reaſons, to enforce what- 
ever might be agreeable to the King's inclinations. 

2. Did any memorable action happen in the beginning 
of his reign ? | | 

4, 


- 
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A. The Scots defeated the Exglißß army, which was 
follow'd by a three years truce. The French ſcour'd the 
Ergliſb coaſts ; after which Richard carry'd his arms into 
France, but without ſucceſs. This war was ended by a 
truce, for twenty-eight years; and by the marriage of 
Zabel daughter of Charles VI. with Richard. 

2, Had he any troubles during his reign ? - 

A. Yes; for, abſtracted from thoſe which the followery 
of Viet i raiſed in London and in other places; the dukes 
his uncles, (Gloucefter in particular) were almoſt con. 
tinually in arms againſt him. . 8 

2. What reaſons did thoſe princes give for this beha- 
viour? | 

A. The uneaſineſs they felt, to ſee perſons of obſcure 
birth in thoſe ſeats which they themſelves ought to have 
held in the council : not to mention, that the favourites 
had ſecretly conſpired to take away their lives. 

2. What was the reſult of theſe factions? 

A. They brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin, and 
proved the death of ſeveral noblemen ; for the King hav- 
ing notice of the ſecret practices the duke of Glauceſler 
was carry ing on againſt him, cauſed him to be ſmother'd 
at Calais, where he had impriſon'd him; Richard Fitz. 
Allan earl of Arunde/ was beheaded ; Thomas B eauchamp 
earl of Warwick was condemn'd to perpetual exile in the 
Ae of Man; and Henry duke of Hereford was baniſh'd 
the kingdom. 1 

2. Did this put a ſtop to the inſurreQions ? | | 

A. No; for the duke of Hereford, now duke of Las- 
cafter by the death of his father, who had withdrawn 
- himſelf to the court of Charles VI. was recall'd by the 

Engliſh nobility, in order to head the malecontents ; theſe 
being reſolved to bear no longer with the King's laviſhneſs 
and profuſion. (5 | | 

Q. Had Lancaſter the —_— to head them ? 

A. The duke of Bretagne having furniſh'd him with 
troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes, in the beginning 
of July; and arrived ſafe in England, very near a place 
 call'd Rawenſpur in Yorkfeire, where he was received by 
the people as their delivering angel. 5 

9. Was he not oppoſed ? | ” 
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A. Richard was then in Ireland, where he was enden 
youring to ſubject the people of it, who had rebell'd: Aud 
Edmund duke of York, at that time regent, ſecing himſelf 
univerſally abandon'd ; and being unable to levy any forces, 

retired to his own palace, when he found that it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſtem the torrent. I 
2. What happen'd upon this? | hy” 
A. Richard being return'd from Ireland, was ſeized and 
impriſon'd in the caſtle of Flint, near Chefler ; and after- . 
wards carry'd to London, where the duke had afſemb'ed a 
arliamen', who brought the King to a trial; and depoſed 
im, by an act paſs'd the zoth of September, 1399, this 
being the twenty-ſecond year of the reign of this unhappy 

ince. 5 

2. What were the crimes alledged againſt him? _ 
A. Of his having oppreſs'd his ſubjects with heavy 
taxes; of ſquandering away his revenues to very bad pur- - 
poſes ; enriching his favourites with the blood of his peo - 
ple; devolviog the whole adminiſtration upon the former, 
and putting the duke of Gl/oucefter, his uncle, to death, 
without trying him according to the laws of Exg/and'; for 
his raining a great number of his ſubjects, and executing 


- 


many 7 ons. | | 

9. What afterwards became of this unfortunate prince? 

A. He was impriſon'd in Pontefra# caltle in Yorkfire, . 
whither Henry ſent eight men, headed by Sir Pyers Exton... - 
King Richard reſolved to ſell his life as dear as poſſible;* 
accordingly he forced a battle-ax from one of thoſe villaing,. 
who all ruſh'd in upon him; but he defended himſelf ſo 
vigorouſly, that he kill'd four of them; when happening 

at laſt to come near Exton, who had jump'd upon a chair; 
the wretch ſtruck the King ſo furious a blow on the head 
with a club, that he fell'd him dead. Thus died this un- 
happy prince, at thirty-three years of age. 
2. Was he ever marry'd ? N 
A. Yes, twice ; firſt to Anne of Luxembourgh, ſiſter to 
the Emperor Wenceſlaus ; and afterwards to 1/abella of 


2 daughter to Charles VI. but had no iſſue by 
er. N 
What character do hiſtorians give of him ? 


4. 
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A. That he was the handſomeſt monarch in the world; 
was kind and magnificent; but ſoft, timid, of little genius, 
and too great a ſlave to his favourites. 722 
2. Did not Wat Tyler and Fack Straw occaſion great 
diſturbances ? 9 ·[˖%— Foo Cs * e 
A. Yes; and theſe were owing to the heavy taxationg 
| Wherewith Richard oppreſs'd his people, who roſe in ſe. 
veral parts of England. A collector of the poll-tax having 


' . demanded it of Vat Tyler, for one of his daughters; and. 


the father declaring that ſhe was under the age appointed 
by law; the collector attempted to ſatisfy himſelf, on this 
occaſion, in a very indecent way; which exaſperated %,, 


ſo much that he beat out the collecter's brains with a; » 
bammer. After this, aſſembling an hundred thoufang 


men, they ſet themſelves. in battle array on Blact bealb, 
whence they marched to Landon, where they committed 
' great outrages ; but upon a; pardon being offered, great, 
numbers returned to their habitations; but thirty thoufand 
went to meet the King in Szzizhfield, where Wat Tyler made 
ſuch extravagant propoſals, that Richard did not know * 
what anſwer to make. Tyler lifted up bis ſword, every. - 
now and then, by way of menacing the King; which exaſ-, 
perating Falworth, lord-mayor of London, he ſtruck the 
rebel ſo furious a blow on his head, that he kill'd him on 
the ſpot. Jack Straw, his companion, who had excited 
_ the inhabitants of EG to take up arms, was executed. 
The reſt of the rebels were alſo. obliged to ſubmit. 2 
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HOUSE of LANCASTER. 


Henry IV. ſarnamed of Bolingbroke, 
 XXXIIF King of England, 


From 1399 to 1413. 


\. Paper. | Emperors of the Welt, 
Box1rAcs IX. 1389 WencesLavs 1378 
Isxocent VII. 1404 RoßERT Le PET. 1400 
Gzzcory XII. 1406 SIGISMUND 1410 
ALEXANDER V. 1409 King of France. 

Jonx XXIII. 25 CnakLES VI. 1380 
Enperor of the Eaſt King of Scotland. 
Emanuel II. 1391 " RopunT III. 1390 
bh HO ſway'd the ſcepter, after the depoſing of 
Wradu © 


4. Henry of Lancaſter, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, this 
being the has of his birth. He 8 his reign the zoth 
of September, 1399. : 

2. Whoſe ſon was he? 

A. Of 7chn of Gaunt, third ſon of Edward III. 

be Diſcribe this prince. ; 

A. His chief characteriſtie was, an extreme ae 
for chat. throne, which he had acquired by ſuch methods 
as were far from being univerſally approved. The murder 
of Richard IT. will Ag an eternal blot to his 3 
though there ſhould even be a poſſibility to Nees 
uſurpation of the crown : not to mention, that he per- 
form'd very few actions which can merit any encomium. 
He was the firſt King who executed the Zo//ards, or thoſe 


who follow'd the opinions of Wick/: fe William Saautre, 
L N * 
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(who was burnt alive) being the firſt martyr for this 


cauſe. 

©, Did Henry fit quietly upon the throne ? 

A. No; his reign was a. continual ſeries of revolutions, 
which fill'd Zxg/and with blood and miſery. He himſelf, 
indeed, always triumph'd over them ; but he put ſo many 
perſons of quality to death, for having fomented theſe re. 
volutions, that he was term'd the Cruz/. 

2. Were not his ſubjects ſupported by foreign princes ? 

A. The Scots aſſiſted Perry earl of Northumberland ; but 
they, after being defeated in ſeveral battles, were obliged 
to forbear hoſtilities ; they having loſt their prince Jani, 
whom King Robert his father was ſending into Franc ; 
this young prince falling into the hands of King Henry, 
who confined him in the Tower of Londin. The French 
ſupported the famous Owen. Glendeur, who had prevail'd. 
wk the Velſb to riſe, and taken upon himſelf the title of 
Prince of that country, in which he maintain'd his ground 
a conſiderable time, with the higheſt ſucceſs. Henry 
march'd againſt Glendour,, who retired to Srpwaen- bil/ ; 
when the weather grew on a ſudden ſo ſtormy, that Heng 
was forced to march away. Theſe ftorms were ſo extra- 
ordinary in this ſeaſon, that the Engl; imagined Glendeur 
had made a compact with the devil, to prevent the ruin of 
his country. Some time after this, G/endour ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in a ſecret place. 2 

©, Did the French do no more than furniſh the Engliſß 
malecontents with forces? 3 

A. They levy'd conſiderable armies; frequently invaded 
Guienne, and took ſeveral towns. They alſo endeavour'd 
to take Calais, but with little ſucceſs ; the inteſtine divi- 
ſions, which at that time raged in France, not permitting 
them to keep up an army on foot, for any conſiderable 
time, againſt a foreign enemy. 

Did not Henry foment theſe divifions of the French? 

A. He aflifted the duke of Orleans with troops; which 
being render'd uſeleſs. by the peace afterwards concluded 
at Bourge: ; and theſe forces not being paid by thoſe who 
had employ'd them, they made dreadful havock in Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. | 


Of what diſeaſe did Henry die? 
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A. Mexeray ſays that it was of a leproſy, This King, 
after having been tormented three months with it, left the 
world, the 20th of March, axno 1413, being the four- 
teenth year of his reign, and the forty-ſixth of his age. 
He expired in the Jeruſalem-Cbamber, in the abbey of 
Wifminfler, according to a prophecy which had been 
made. But other hiſtorians ſay, that he died of an apo- 

lexy. . n 
l J Was he ever marry'd ? 

A. Yes, twice; firſt to Mary l. Bobum, daughter of 
Humphrey earl of Hereford ; and afterwards to ea of 
Navarre, widow of John V. duke of Bretagne, by whom 
he had no iſſue. | | | 

2 Had he any children by his firſt wiſe ? 

Ves, ſix; wiz. Henry V. who ſucceeded him; 
Thomas duke of Clarence; Jobs duke of Bedford ; Humphrey 
duke of Gloucefter ;, and two daughters, vis. Blanche, 
marry'd to Lewis Barbatus Elector Palatine of the Rhine; 
and Philippa, wife to Eric King of Denmark and Nor- 
WYY, 
2. What eminent men flouriſh'd under his reign ? 

A. The famous Robert Knolles, who had been governor 
of Guienne, and fignalized himſelf greatly under EA. 
ward III. Filliam of Wickham, biſhop of Winchefeer ; 
and Sir Richard Whittington, lord- mayor of London, were 
diſtinguiſh'd by their works of charity, and their founda- 
tions, ſo beneficial to the public. It was alſo famous of 
Geofrey Chaucer and Jobs Gower, both poets, who are 
generally conſider'd as the firſt reformers of the Eg 
language. In the reign of King Henry, the city of Londa 
was afflicted with a dreadful plague, which ſwept away 
above thirty thouſand of its inhabitants. 
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HENRY V. /urnamed of Monmouth 
XXXIV® King of England. 


From 1413 to 1422. 


| Popes. Emperor of the Weſt, 

Joun XXIII. 1410 SIGISMUND 1410 

Mari V. 1417 c Kings of France. 
| HARLES VI. and VII. 1380 

88 Emperor of the Eaſt, King £4 Scotland, 
EMANUEL II. 1391 Roxx III. 1390 

3 HO ſueceeded Henry IV ? | 

A. Henry V. his eldeſt ſon, born at Monmouth 


in 1388; and declared Prince of Wales, or heir apparent 
of the crown of England, anno 1399. | | 

9. When did he begin his reign? 5 

A. Anno 1413. { 
2. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this monarch. 

A. He was well ſhaped, and warlike; an experienced 

ſoldier, and a good politician ; he had a very extenfive and 
elevated genius, that was ever fruitful in great projects; to 
which we muſt add, that he laid all his fchemes fo happily, 
that they never fail'd of ſucceſs. Being a great friend to 
Juſtice, he obey'd its dictates himſelf, and cauſed others to 
obey them. He was devout without oſtentation, and a 
great protector of the church and clergy. He is indeed 
blamed as being fifed with an unbounded ambition; of not 
having been very liberal ; and of being a little inclined to 
cruelty. This prince had led a very diſſolute life under 
his father. 

9. What were his pretenſions with regard to France! 

A. He claim'd Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Poitan; 
and aſſerted the right which Edward III. had laid to the 
crown of France. 


— What methods did he firſt employ for that pur- 
e! ak | 
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A. Thoſe of negotiation ; and, for that purpoſe, he ad- 
dreſs'd Charles VI. King of France, in order to obtain a 
reſignation of the above-mention'd provinces in his favour ; 
but this tranſaction not ſucceeding, Henry declared war 
againſt that monarch, __ & 

8, Phe be Re 1 

He landed an army at Havre de Grace in Normandy, 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1415 ; beſieged Harfſeur, which he 
took after a vigorous r e, and peopled it with Eng- 
16, During this ſiege, above half his forces were either 
cut to pieces by the French, or ſnatch'd away by various 
diſeaſes. : 

9. Whither did he proceed afterwards ? 

A. He march'd through Caux; croſs'd the Somme, 
Oxober the-19th ; and march'd on till he came to the caſtle 
of Agincourt, where he defeated the French army, though 
four times as numerous as his own, and which had ad- 
vanced to fight him, O#eber the 25th, of the ſame year: 
Several French princes and noblemen, and about ten thou- 
ſand men, fell in the battle. In the heat of the action, 
Henry was vigorouſly attack'd by the duke of A/engon, 
who, with one blow of his ax, ſtruck off half the crown 


which he wore upon his helmet. Some hiſtorians aſſert, 
that the Eng i loſt only the duke of Tori, the earl of S 


Folk, four knights, one ſquire, and twenty-eight private 
men, But other hiftorians declare, with much 7 prot 
men 


| . that the Eagliſß had four hundr 


2, Did Henry content himſelf with this victory ? 


A. After his fleet had beat that of France in an engage- 


ment, in the beginning of the following year, he made a 
deſcent upon Narmanay, in July 1417 ; and took ſeveral 
cites in that province; winter'd there; and ſet out the 


Tying following, in order to puſh on his conqueſts, - 


9. What important cities did he take? 3 
A. Cherbourg and Roan, in 1418. The latter ſuſtain'd 


a ſiege with unparallel'd bravery ; for the inhabitants of 


that great city defended themſelves to the laſt extremity ; 
and would never have been overcome, had they not been 
prey d upon by famine, which was ſo extreme, that they 

+ pay | Were 
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declared regent of the kingdom. 
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were forced to feed upon NN 3 on all kinds of anim:l ; 
in 


and the moſt loathſome t 


Q, Did not the French 3 to ſend them a ſpeedy 


ſuccour :? 


A. The dauphin was very deftrous of doing this, but 
his army was not ſtrong enough to engage the enemy, Hy 
had ſollicited the duke of Burgundy to join his forces with 


his, but to no purpoſe ; for the duke, who pretended tg 


have taken up arms merely in the view of eaſing the people; 
made no other uſe of them than to awe the King's forces, 
whereby he facilitated the conqueſts of their common 
enemy. So that Roan, after ſuſtaining a long ſiege, was 
obliged to ſurrender. 

Eg Did Henry ſtop here ? 

A. He conquer'd the reſt of Normandy before the cloſe 
of 1419 ; two hundred and fifteen years from the time that 


Philip Auguſtus had diſpofſels'd King John thereof, and 


united it to his own demeſnes. 

Q. Did fortune ſtill continue favourable to King Hen; 

A. He took Pontoife by ſcalado, and the whole territory 
of Vexin in Normandy ; however, the advantage he gain'd 
here, was vaſtly inferior to that which he obtain'd by the 
treaty concluded at Troyes in Champagne, the 20th of 
May, 1420. | | 

2, Wherein was this treaty fo very advantageous to 


England? -— | 


A. Charles VI. conſented, that the Princeſs Catharine, 
his daughter, ſhould marry Henry. Charles alſo recog- 
nized him ſole heir to his crown, in prejudice of the Dau- 
phin his ſon ; and, at the ſame time, cauſed Henry to be 


2. Was this treaty duly obſerved ? 


A. Henry marry'd the Princeſs ; was recognized regent, 


and as ſuch put a iſon into Paris, and ſeveral more 
of the chief cities of the kingdom. And though the Dau- 
pbin ſtrongly — his conqueſts, and his troops defeated 
a body of horſe, and kill'd the duke of Clarence, brother 


to King Henry, at Bauge, the 3d of April, 1421; tis 


to be preſumed that Henry would have maintain'd, by 
force of arms, the declaration which his * 


Ul 
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made, had he not been carry'd off by a bloody · flux in 
Vincennes, Auguſt the 3ſt, 1422, in the thirty fourtꝶ year 
of bis age, after a triumphant and glorious reign of nine 
years and five months, 1 

2. Did King Charles VI. ſurvive his ſon-in-law for any 
,. 


A. Only fiſty- five days; and Henry's death gave a new 
turn to the agli, affairs. Fs 

2 Was not this prince an enemy to the Lo/lards ? __ 
A. Yes; Sir Jobs Olacaſtle, lord: Cobham, one of the 
chief of them, was ſeized by his order, and impriſon'd in 
the Toqver, whence he 5 his efcape ; but being after - 
wards retaken, was hang'd up at the waiſt, by a chain, and 
burnt alive. He died with wonderful reſolution. This 
brave man was the firſt among the nobility, who ſuffer d 

a religious account. 2 

2. Did Henty leave any iſſue? 1 
A. Only one ſon, dig. Henry VI. brought him by 
Catherine his wife; who notwithſtanding ſhe was the widow 
of to great a Prince, and deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious 
houſes in Europe, marry'd, ſome time after, a #2{þ gentle, 
man called Owen Tudor ; which greatly offended both the 
Exgliſ and French. Tis pretended that this gentleman wag 
ſprung from the ancient Kings of Wales: but tis uncertain 
whether this deſcent can be well proved. By Owen Tater 
ſhe had three ſons, vix. Edmund, Faber, and Owen. The 
eldeſt marry'd Margaret, only daughter of John Beaufort, 
duke of Somer/et, grandſon to Jen of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, by Catherine Roet, his third wife. He was fa- 
ther to Henry VII. as will be afterwards e wn. 


— 
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Hz NR VI. furnamed of Windlo, 


XXX V® King of England. 
From 1422 to 1461, 
Popes, Feet of the Welt. 
Makrix V. 1417 StoeisMunp | 1410 - 
_ Evesnivs IV. 1431 ALBERT II. 1432 
Nichoras V/ 1447 FraperncTV. 11449 
CarixTus III. 1455 King, of France. 
Pius II. 5 1458 988 1422 
f | EwIS XI. 1440 
Emperers of the Eaſt. | Kings of Scotland. ha 
Emanuel II. 1391 Ropzerr III. 1390 
Jong VII. 1426 James I 5 1424 
ConsTanTINE III. and Aus II. 1437 
laft Emperor. 1448 217 | |» 1460 
| | 


2. HO aſcended the throne after Henry V ? 
A. Henry VI. his ſon, being then but nine 
months old. Rd FOES 
2. Where was this prince born? #41 | 
A At Windſor, December 6, 1421. The year followi 
he ſucceeded his father ; and, upon the death of Char/e: VI. 
was recognized King of France, 'by above half that king- 
dom. Henry was dethroned in 1461, but recover'd his 
_ ann 1471 ; and in 1472 loſt it, together with his 
iſe. 95 
2. What is the character of Henry VI ? 
A. He was a juſt, chaſte, temperate, and 2 
who reſign'd himſelf wholly to the diſpenſations o f 
dence. He bore, with uncommon patience, all the ſiniſter 
accidents of life. His only defe& was, a ſort of weaknels 
of mind, which render'd him incapable of governing his 


kingdom without the aſſiſtance of others: 6, 
3. Who was entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs 
during the minority of Henry VI? 


A. Jobn duke of Bedford was appointed protector; and, 
in his abſoence, Humpbreyduke of Glouefter: I 
bo "= | 6 eaufort 
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Beaufort duke of Exeter, and the biſhop of Niacbeſter 
were entruſted with the prince's education. | 
9, What was the ſtate of this prince's dominions, upon 
his acceſſion ? Et ane 668 
A. England and Treland enjoy'd a profound peace; but 
Charles VII. exerted his utmoſt, in order to ſupport him - 
ſelf upon the Throne of France. 5 
Was he ſucceſsful? 
No, he loſing the battles of Crewant and Verneuil : 
a body of Exgliſb troops were indeed defeated at Grawelle 
by his generals; but this ſucceſs was of no advantage to 
arles ; the Engli/o AE him of ſo many ſtrong- 
holds, that the only title they then beſtowed updn him, 
was that of the Little King of Bourges: and we may reaſon- 
ably preſume, that King Henry's forces would have ſoon 
drove him on the other fide the Loire, had they taken 
Orleans. Kh 
Did the Exgliſb lay to it ? 
7 Yes; they nrveſted 1 2th of OXober, 1428; and 
after having routed the ſeveral bodies of men ſent to throw 
roviſions into that city, it was look'd upon as loſt ; when 
van of Arc, a young ſhepherdeſs, 3 twenty-one 
years, born in the village of Domremy in Lorraine, came to 
Chinon, where King Charles then kept his court; and told 
him, that ſhe was ſent expreſly by heaven, in order to 
raiſe the fiege of Orlaans, and afterwards to conduct him 
to Rheims, and cauſe him to be crown'd in that city. 
9. Was any credit given to what ſhe ſaid ? | 
4. The King having committed her to the examina- 
tion of ſome divines, they declared, (but on what founda- 
tion ?) that ſhe had a call from heaven. On this preſump- 
tion, Charles gave the maid of Or/cans (for by this name 
ſhe is known in hiſtory) a ſtrong body of forces ; who. put- . 
ting herſelf at their head, entirely defeated the Engi, and 
enter d Orleans ; after which the cut above eight thouſand 
men to pieces, according to the French hiſtorians, (though 
the Engliſb writers mention only fix hundred) at the ſtorm- 
ing of various forts, which the Zng/ij generals had built 
round this city; and forced the latter to raiſe the ſiege 
with great diſhonour, the 12th of May, 1429. This ſud- 
den victory over the Exgliſs 8 imputed to the unaccount- 
82 ale 
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able frenzy and ſurprize with which they were ſeized, from 
the chimerical ſuppoſition that they were to encounter 2 


witch; ſo filly were mankind in thoſe dark ages. i 

2, Did not the maid. of Orleans continue her con- 
queſts? | | 

A. Ves; ſhe purſued the Engl; cloſe, and diſpoſſeſß'd 
them of Gergeau, Melun, Baugenci, Treye, and Chalons; 

| the alſo defeated them at Patæay in Beaaſſe, and took the 
»vy..lliant Talbot, their general, priſoner ; after which ſhe 
carry'd Charles to Rheins, ſeized upon all the cities that 
lay in her way, and was equally victorious in her return; 
and ſhe animated her countrymen to ſuch a degiee, that 
-they were now become as formidable to the Eagle, 25 
the latter had formerly been to the French, In a word, 
The routed them in all places where-ever they: had the 
"courage to wait her coming up. 
2. What became of this heroine afterwards? | 
A. She was taken priſoner in a ſally made upon the 
"Engliſh at the ſiege of Compeigne, the 25thof May, 1430; 
upon which they carry'd her to Roar, where the Engiib 
miniſters condemn'd and burnt her as a witch, in the old 
-market-place of Roan, the zoth of May, 1431 ; however, 
her death did not occaſion the leaſt change in the affairs of 
France, as ber enemies had at firſt imagined.” | 
9. What meaſures did the duke of Bedford take, in or- 
"Yer to check theſe conqueſts ? 3. 

A. Being of opinion that ſuch of the French as adhered 
to King Henry, would have a ſtronger affection for him, in 
-caſe he were crown'd King of France; the regent cauſed 
him to go to Paris, where the ceremony of his coronation 

was perform'd in the church of Notre Dame, the 17th of 
December, 1430. | 

2. What further meaſures were taken by him? 

A. He raiſed troops in England and Ireland; and with 
them reinforced his army; but the duke of Burgunch 
being reconciled with Charles VII. and declaring for him 
after a peace concluded at Arras; and the inhabitants of 

Paris having paid allegiance to King Charles the year fol- 
lowing, the Ergliſb loſt ground every day; and, to com- 
pleat their misfortunes, death ſnatch'd from them the ag 
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of Bedford, à nobleman of great bravery and experience, 
ard who was very much beloved by the ſoldiery. : 
2. Who was promoted to the regency in his room? 
A. Richard duke of York, who afterwards was ſuc- 
ceeded by Edmund Braufort earl of Somerſet ; but the 
latter loſt moſt of the Eng/i poſſeſſions in France, 
by his refuſing to ſurrender Fougeres, which Francis de 
Suriennes, ſurnamed of Arragen, had ſurprized during the 
treaty. 

2 How was it loſt? 

A. All Normandy was conquer'd in 1450, and Gurenne,. 
anno 1451, after having been ſubje& to the Exgliſd more 
than three hundred years. 

2. Did not the Inhabitants of this province riſe up in 
arms? | 

A. The noblemen thereof recall'd lord Talbot, the fiſt 
earl of Shrewſbury, an Engliſh general, who was received.” 
in Bourdeaux and certain other cities; but he having been 
defeated and kill'd near Ca/ti/lon, in 1453, all things ſub: 
mitted to the French; and fince that time, the £Eng/i/> 
have not been maſters of an inch of ground in all that” 
territory. $. 1 | 

2. Had King Henry any ſtrong-holds ftill leſt in 
France? | 133 

A. Ves; Calais, Guiens, and their territories continued 
ſill ſubje& to him. | 

9. Did not he uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent ſuch 
a ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? | 

A. Henry could do nothing; he being young, unexpe- 
perienc'd, and ſtill under the direction of his miaiſters ; and” 
from the time of his taking the adminiſtration into his own 
hands, to his being depoled, Erg/and was never free from. 
confuſion and diſorders. | 

9. Whence did they ariſe ? | 

A. The ill ſucceſs of his affairs in France, the Queen's. 
ambition, and the pretenſions of the duke of York. | 

YL. What was that Queen's name? | 

A. Margaret of Anjeu, daughter of René, titular King 
of " 87cz/y.. She was exquiſitely beautiful; had a genius 
and capacity infinitely 0 to what might be expected 
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in a woman; together with a maſculine bravery and in. 
trepidity, which would have reflected honour on the moſt 
renown'd captains of her age. 

25 Did not this princeſs occaſion many troubles? 

. She gain'd an abſolate aſcendant over the King; 
took the adminiſtration into her own hands; and cauſed 
the good Humphrey duke of Glouce/ter, whom ſhe hated, 
to be arreſted ; after which ſhe confined him cloſe pri- 
ſoner, upon pretence of his having a deſign to kill the 
King, and ſeize upon the crown. If the hiſtorians of that 
age are to be credited, he was ſtrangled, by the Queen's 
order, two days after his impriſonment, at St. Edmuna/- 
| bury; and this being done, ſhe made William de la Pole, 
duke of Suf9/4, prime-miniſter, who was baniſh'd the 
kingdom To this miniſter ſucceeded Edmund Beaufort, 
duke of Somers, a man, odious to the Esgliſb, becauſe 
Normandy had been loſt whilſt he was governor thereof, 

9, Why was this change follow'd with diſcontents ? 
A, It could not but diſguſt great numbers of people; 
and Richard duke of York, who had a juſt claim to the 
crown, made this pretence to raiſe an army. 

2. What were his pretenſions ? 

A. He was ſon to Richard earl of Cambridge, beheaded 
for rebellion at Southampton, anno 1415 ; and grandſon to 
Edmund de Langley, duke of York, the fifth ſon of EA. 
*vard III. He was, by the mother's fide, ſole heir of the 
houſe of Mortimer, or March; which houſe deſcended from 
Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. and elder brother to 
Jobs of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. | 

2. Do women ſucceed to the crown of England ? 

A. We have already ſeen an example thereof in the 

erſon of Maud; agreeably to which the Mortimers had a 
Juſt title to the crown, to the excluſion of the dukes of 
Lancaſter ;. and as the whole right of theſe princes now 
devolved upon Richard duke of York, (as heir to his mo- 
ther) he might juſtly claim the crown of Exg/and, 

2. But was Henry VI. an uſurper? : 

A. No; but then he was grandſon to an uſurper : how- 
ever, his unwarlike genius, the calamities of his reign, 
and the fickle temper of the Erg/i/b, (who are thought to 


love novelty) induced duke Richard to revive a _ 
* G 
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which he had not dared ſo much as to mention i in the two 


preceding g reign 

9. Did his — equal the hopes with which he had 
latter d himſelf ? ; 

A. He defeated the royal army at Sr. Albany, in 14553 
took King Henry priſoner, and cauſed himſelf to be de- 
clared protector; he not daring to proceed to farther 

kngths. * 

How did the Queen act? 

A. It being very much her intereſt to oppoſe the deſigns 

of Richard, ſhe aſſembled a body of troops; march'd forth 
againſt the duke and his adhereats ; and after loſing two 
battles at Blore-Bbeatb and Northampton, ſhe defeated him 
at Wakefield in December 1460 ; kill'd the protector and 
his ſecond ſon, the young earl of Rutland, (but twelve 
years of age ;) after which their heads were fix d on the 
walls of the city of Tori, together with that of the earl of 


Sal: 3 W. 
as the duke's party ruin'd by his death? 

5 No: Edward earl of March his ſon, and Richard 
Nevil the brave earl of Warwick, got together the remains 
of the routed army, and this they reinforced with new 
levies; when coming up with the Queen's forces, an Pa/m- 
dunday, anno 1461, the famous battle of Toon was ſought, 
which laſted from morning till night, and ended with the 
total defeat of the Queen's army. Hiſtorians affirm, that 
36576 men were kill'd in this battle. 

5 What were the effects of this victory? 

4A. Edward, earl of March, was proclaim'd King of 
England March 5th; and crown'd, in the city of Londen, 
2 95 of June of the ſame year. 
ow old was King Henry at the time of his being 
alan FE 

A. Thirty. nine years, and about three months, Mar- 
garet his conſort brought him only one fon, call'd Eg- 
ward, who was in the ninth year of his age, when his fa- 
ther met with his ill fate. We ſhall obſerve, that the year 
1438 was remarkable for a cruel! famine, which made 
dreadful havock in England and France at the ſame time, 
and was follow'd by the plague. | 
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- KINGS of the Hovusz of YORK, 


EpwardD IV. XXXVIb King of 


England, 
From 1461 to 1493. 
| 
Popes. King of France. 
Pius Ho 1458 Lzwis Yi. WH, : 
Pau“ II. 1464 ö | 
Sixrus IV 1471 King of Scotland. 
E mperor. Jawuzs III. 1460 
Faepertc IV. 1440 75 N 
2 H AT became of the Queen after the above- 


mention'd defeat ? | | 
A. She fled into Scotland, together with the King her 
conſort, and the Prince of Wales her fon ; and met with 
a favourable reception in that Kingdom. | 
2, From whom? . 
A. From Mary of Gueldres, mother of King Fame: III. 


to whom the ſurrender'd Berwick, in hopes thereby of at. 


taching the . . more ſtrongly to her, intereſts ;. and 

to obtain a body of troops, in order to recover what ſhe 

. | 
Q Did the procure any ? ; 
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4. Ves; as alſo from the King of France; and having 
thus got together a conſiderable body of French and 
$:otch, ſhe enter'd Northumberland, anno 1463. 

9. Was her enterprize ſucceſsful } 

I No; her forces were entirely routed by Job Newi/, 
baron of Montacute. The year after, Henry not knowin 
whither to retire; and being afraid leſt the Scots ſhoul 
deliver him up,  retarn'd to Zg/and, in order to conceal 
himſelf there; bat was diſcover'd and feiz'd ; and being. 
'd to London in an ignominious manner, was im- 

priſon'd in the Tower. | 

9. Whither did the Queen intend to retire ? - : 
4. An adventure, related by Monſtrelet, would make 
one conclude that ſhe defign'd alſo to conceal herſelf in 
England, till ſuch time as ſhe.might meet with an oppor- 
tunity of embarking ; ſhe being afraid of truſting the Scots. 
any longer. The hiſtorian above cited relates, that the 
Queen and her ſon were taken by thieves, who plunder'd” 
them of every thing ; but that, . quarrelling afterwards 
about the diviſion of the booty, the Queen took the. 
prince her ſon in her arms, and ſtruck into the remoteſt* 
part of a foreſt ; where ſhe would. have died, through. 
fatigue and grief, had ſhe.not met with a humane peaſant, 
who commilerating her ſufferings, conducted her to the 
ſea-ſide, where a ſhip lay, which convey'd her to Flanders: 
from whence ſhe proceeded to France, to the duke of 4njzu .: 
her father. 
* Did Edward IV. ſit quietly. on his throne after this. 

. 5 Wh: | 

A. Being perſuaded, that the ſureſt way to eſtabliſh. 
himſelf therein, would be to enter into. an alliance with * 
Lewis XI. King of France; he ſent the earl of Warwick 
to demand Bona of Sawoy, ſiſter in-law to that King, in 
marriage; but juſt as the nuptials were upon the point of 
being concluded, Edward ſent orders to the earl to break 
the tremtye. | 

9. For what reaſon ? | 6; 

A. This monarch having caſt his eyes on F 7zabe/h”. 
Vidvile, widow of Sir John Grey, and daughter to Sir 
Richard Widvil:, afterwards created earl Rivers, and 
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conſtable of England, fell in love with her; and finding 
it impoſſible for him to conquer his paſſion, he reſolved to 
take her to wife. | 

Q: Did ſo unequal a match give fſatisfaftion ? 

A. The earl of Warwick reſolved to revenge himſelf 
publickly for the affront which Edward had put upon 
him ; and the reſt of the nobles could not ſee, without 
jealouſy and indignation, the Queen's relations raiſed to 
the * * employments of truſt. 
2. What was the conſequence of this reſentment? 

A. The earl of Warwick, the marquis of Montacute, 
the archbiſhop of Tori, and the duke of Clarence, (brother 
to King Edward) concerted meaſures, in order to dethrone 
Edward ; and accordingly they. raiſed an army, anno 1469; 
when they defeated that of King Edward; took him pri- 
ſoner the-year following ; 'and 2 him to Midalebam caſ- 
tle in Tork/brre. | 

2. Did he not make his eſcape * | 

A. Ves; he bribed the perſons who were appointed to 
guard him; after which he levy'd a ſtronger body of 
troops than the former, and then attack'd the earl of 
Warwick with ſo much fury, that he was forced to fly 
into France, with-the duke of Clarence. But during his 
abſence, his friends taking advantage of King FE dwward's 
remiſſneſs, (who- now devoted himſelf entirely. to bis 
pleaſures) exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that he 
croſſed the ſea with all poſſible diſpatch, in order to head 
them. 

2. Did the earl meet with better ſucceſs in this engage- 
ment? | 

A. Ves; he forcing King Edward to fly into Hel. 
land, and reſtoring Henry to the throne, the 14th of 
October, 1470. He then ſummon'd a parliament, in 
which Edward was declared a traitor and uſurper, and 
all his poſſeſſions were confiſcated, 

2. Did his affairs continue in this flouriſhing condition 
for any conſiderable time? | 

A. No: King Edward return'd to England about the 
middle of March, anno 1471 ; and made a deſcent at 
Rawen/pur, he having brought two thouſand men m 

im, 
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him. In a few days Edward levy d a powerful army, and 
the earl haſted to London ; but coming to an engagement 
at Barnet, he loſt his life in it, as alſo the marquis of Mon- 
- tacute his brother; upon which Henry was again impriſon'd 
in the Tower, the 14th of April, 1471, and Edward re- 
aſcended the throne. 

D. Was no farther attempt made to dethrone him? 

A. Queen Margaret headed a powerful army ; under 
whom Prince Edward her ſon, the duke of Somerſet, the 
earls of Devonſbire and Oxford, and other perſons of di- 

2, What did King Edward upon this occaſion ? , 
A. He march'd forth againſt them; and coming up 
with the enemy near Tewk/oury, defeated them entirely 
the 3d of May. Edward Prince of Wales, with the 
Queen, were taken priſoners, and the former was aſter- 
wards barbarouſly murder d; the duke of Somerſet was 
taken and beheaded; and the earls of Richmond and 
Pembroke, being obliged to fly into Bretagne, were there 


2. What became of the King and Queen? 

A. King Edward ſacrificed Henry, who was then in 
the fiftieth year of his age, to his ſecurity ; and as for 
the ſhe was impriſon'd in the Tower, and did 
= recover her liberty till the year 1475 z at which time 

return'd into France, after Lewis had promiſed to pa 
fifty thouſand crowns (in five years) for her ranſom, wk 
he did accordingly. | 

Q. What did King Edward next? 1 

4. He viſited all parts of his dominions; and cauſed 
above fourteen hundred gentlemen. (impeach'd or con- 
victed of adhering to King Henry's intereſt) to be put to 
death ; and to compleat theſe bloody executions, he cauſed 
the dike of Clarence, his brother, to be drown'd in a butt 
of malmſey. | 
2. For what reaſon ? TT | 
A. Becauſe he had ſpoke, in the heat of paſſion, 
with too much freedom againſt Edward, and had even 
| hinted that he was a Not to mention that he alſo 


had drawn upen himſelf the hatred of the Queen, and of 


Richard 
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Richard duke of Gloucefler, ( Edwards other brother) who 
aſpired to the crown after his death. | 
2. Are theſe the only memorable tranſactions in King 
Edward's reign ? | | 
A. He obliged James III. King of Scots, to ſurrender - 
up Berwick, which Henry IV. had given up into his hands, 
and afterwards went over into France with a ſtrong body 
of forces. _ | | 
: A Did he perform any remarkable action in that kings 
om ? | | | 
A. No; for the conſtable of Se. Paul having broke 
his word with him; and Charles duke of Burgundy not 
joining him with an army, purſuant to his promiſe; 
he was eafily prevail'd with to conſent to à peace, the 
firſt overtures whereof were made by Lewis XI; and 
which was concluded in their interview at Peguigni, the 
29th of Aug, 1475. He likewiſe confirm'd the alliance 
with Portugal ; renew'd that with the King of Denmark 
concerning the Hanſe. towns ; and concluded a treaty with 
the King of Caſtile, | | 

9. How did King Edward employ himſelf after all his 
wars were ended ? | 

A. In proving the civil government; in reftoring 
things to the regularity and good order they were in be- 
fore the breaking out of the wars; and in encouraging 
trade and all the polite arts. N 0708 3 | 

2. What were the qualities of Edwarg ? 

A. Before he was King he was ſurprizingly active, 
vigilant and warlike ; but he was no ſooner inveſled with 
the regal dignity, than he devoted himſelf almoſt entirely 
to his pleaſures. When he came to the crown, he was 
one of the handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in 
all Europe. | 

9. What do authors relate concerning his death ? 

A. Philip de Commines pretends that he died through 
grief, becauſe Lewis XI. preferr'd the alliance of the houſe 
of Auſtria to that of his family ; but this is not probable. 
Some have accuſed (but on what foundation I know 
not) the duke of Glovcefter, his brother, of poiſoning him. 
The moft likely circamſtance is, that his indulging _ 
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ſelf too much at a banquet, brought him to his end. Be 
this as it will, he was ſeized with'a violent fever, which 
carry d him off the gth of April, 1483, being the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and the twenty. third of his 
reign. | 

| 85 What iſſue had hge? 

A. Queen. Elizabeth, his conſort, brought him three: 
ſons and eight daughters; whereof one ſon and two daugh-, 
ters died in their infancy : Edvard, who ſucceeded him, 
and Richard duke of ork. His ſurviving daughters were. 
Elizabeth, afterwards marry'd to Henry VII; Cecily, 
marry d to lord Wells, and Arne, to Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk ; Bridget, who embraced a monaſtic life; Mary, 
who died unmarry'd ; and Catherine, marry'd to Wilkane 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire. + | $4 344 
9. Had not King Edward ſeveral miſtreſſes? 155 
A. Ves; but he was particularly enamour d of three, 
of whom Jane Shore was one. The firſt (he declared) was 
the merrieſt woman in the world; the ſecond, the moſt 
witty ; and the third the moſt holy, becauſe ſhe never 
ſtirr d out of the church except when he ſent for her. 
Eiward left only two baſtards; whom Elizabeth Lucy 
brought him, and to whom ('tis {aid} he had promiſed 
marriage. Theſe -were Arthur, ſurnamed Plantagenet, 
created viſcount Liſle, by Hear VIII; and: Elizaberh, his 
fiſter,, marry'd to Thomas Lumley. na | 
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EDUWAAD V. XXXVII" King of 


England. | 
| 1483. . 22% 

Pope. | King of France, 
Sixrus IV. 1471 CnARLES VIII. 1483 
Emperor 7 the Weſt. King ef Scotland. 
Fxepzric IV. 1440 Janes III. 1450 

2. HO ſucceeded King Edward IV ? 


A. Edward V. his eldeſt ſon, being then but 
twelve years of age. He began his reign in 1483. 

9. Give ſome account of it, 2 

A. It laſted but two months and twelve days; both 
himſelf and his brother being murder'd by the protector, 
Richard duke of Gloucefer their uncle, who afterwards 
uſurp'd the crown. 

Q Relate the particulars of this revolution. 

A. Richard having obſerved for ſome time, that his 
brother could not live much longer, as he was ready to 
fink under the burden of his infirmities, which licentiouſ- 
neſs and exceſs had brought upon him, ſet every wicked 
artifice at work, in order to wreſt young Prince Edward 
out of the hands of Anthony Woodwille earl Rivers, his 
uncle by the mother's ſide ; as alſo Richard out of thoſe 
of the Queen- mother, who had fled for ſanctuary to the 
abbey of Y:fminfer. 

2. How did he diſpoſe of theſe two princes, after they 
were in his hands? i 

A. He lodged them in the Tower, where the Englißb 
Kings uſed commonly to reſide before their coronation ; 
when having thus got them in his power, he, to his mo- 
ther's ſhame, (who was {till living) ſpread a report, that 
the late King, and the duke of Clarence his brother, were 
the ary 2s | of her unlawful amours ; and therefore, that 
as he himſelf was the only legitimate ſon of the duke of 
York, he conſequently ought to ſucceed him: and farther, 
that the princes his nephews were either ſpurious, or of 

very doubtful birth, | 2 
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2; Was any credit given to his aſſertions ? 

- 4, People 2 ae the the ar vane; or did 2 dare 
to oppoſe him; he having a very ftrong party, who 
pear'd ſword in hand, by which means he gat all his = 
ceedings to be approved; after which the common people, 
fomented by Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, (the head 
of the gary) offer'd Richard the crown. 

L. Did he accept of it? : 


A. Ves; but firſt made a ſhew as if it had been forced 


him. A little after his coropation, he put to death 
er „„ | 
: How was this horrid action perpetrated 7? ? 

A. The protector, upon the refuſal made by Sir Nobert 
Brackonbury, lieutenant of the Tower, to be an accomplice. 
in ſo barbarous a ſcene of villainy, gave the government 
thereof to Sir James Tyrre/, for one night only. Sir James 
ſoborning one Miles Foreft and Jobs Dighton, (the former 
his footman, and the latter a villain whom he had hired 
to commit the murther ;) theſe wretches, in the dead of 
night, enter'd the chamber where the two princes lay, and 


ruſhing upon the bed, ſtifled them both; aſter which they 


were bury'd under a little ſtair-caſe in the Tower. Theſe 
ſhocking circumſtances were afterwards reveal'd by Tyrrel, 
who was executed under Henry VII. But their bones, by 
order of King Charles IT. were removed, azzo 1674, to 
Wiftmi 
of the 


»g/i6 monarchs. A monument was af 
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RICHARD III. ſurnamed Crook- back d, 
XXX VIIIP. King of England. 


From 1483 to 1485. 
Popes. King of France. 


SixTus IV. 1471 

Innocent VIII. 7 CnaAxTEs VIII. 1434 

 - Emperor of the Weſt, King of Scotland. 

FazpericIV. 1440 us III. 1460 

2. D Y-whom was King Richard III. raiſed to tle 
throne? 7 | 


4. By the people, (as was obferved) together with the 
lord- mayor and aldermen, who offer'd him the crown 
worn by Edward IV. which he accepted. 

9. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Rühr 

A. Though he be well enough known by the abomi: 
nable action above-mention'd, I nevertheleſs deſcribe 
him (after all the Zng/;/> hiſtorians) as follows. He was 
little in ſtature, very ugly and crook-back'd ; was a great 


= impoſtor, diſſembler, hypocrite, and vaſtly cruel in his 


nature ; but at the ſame time, had great perſonal bravery ; 
was ſagacious; cauſed juſtice to be exactly adminiſter d to 
all his ſubjects, without diſtinction, provided this did not 
tend to the depriving him of his crown, I ſhall add, that 


be was profoundly ſxill'd in politicks, and had a ſurprizing 
command over himſelf, in concealing his intentions. 


9D. Did Richard long enjoy the fruits of his guilt? 

A. The duke of Buckingham, finding himſelf negleQed, 
and being highly exaſperated on that account, concerted . 
with Jobn Morton, biſhop of Ely, to ſet the earl of Rich- 
mond, who. was then in Bretagne, upon the throne. 

9, Was this deſign ſucceſsful ? 


2 A. King Richard having diſcover'd the plot, march'd 


out againſt him: when the duke, being abandon'd by his 


army, hid himſelf in the houſe of ore of his old do- 
meſticks, 
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meſticks, named Bani ſter, who betray d him: after which 
en carry d to Shrowſbury, and there be- 
head 

2. Was Richard, after this, firmly eſtabliſh'd on the 
throne ? 

A. No; for the earl of Richmond being confident that 
the Engliſh were very deſirous of having him for their 
King, ſet out from Hareur, the zoth of July, 1485 ; 

nn bra at Milford- Hawes i in Wales, with two thouſand 
men, whom — VIII. had ſent to his aid. 

9, Did he find any friends there? 

A. Yes; Sir Rice ap Thomas join'd him with a con- 
ſiderable body of Wes forces. The lord Stani came 
with five thouſand men to his aſſiſtance; and Sir Villiam 
Stanley his brother, with two thouſand more; With this 
army, which, with the ſuccours from France, amounted 
£0 above twelve thouſand. men, he advanced towards 
King Richard, and met him near Boavorth; the 224 of 

Auguſt, 1485 when an engagement enſuing, King 

- Richard's army was defeated, and he himſe loſt his 


2 Was King Rithard ever marry'd? 
A Ves; to 4nne, ſecond daughter to Richard Newil, 
the great earl of Wareuick; by whom he had-a ſon named 
| Edward, whom he created Prince of Wales; and who 
died in * April, 1484, in the eleventh year of his age. 
- Richard left two illegitimate children; Jabn of Glouceſter, _ 
me Catherine, 'marry'd to William earl of Huntingdon. 2 
2. What became of King Richard's body? : 
A. It was found among the dead, naked, and be- | 
ſmear d with blood and dirt. The body beingetaken up; 
was laid croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on 
one fide, and the feet on the other, in order to be carry'd: 
to Leiceſter, where & 8 during two days, expoſed to 
the view of the 3 which it was bury d, in a- 
church in the ity, without the leaſt ceremony. 
However, Henry VII. tld a monument to be ereded ; 
over his grave, ſome time after. . 
2. What puniſhment was inflicted on Jane Shore PF 
A. Ricbard accuſed her of conſpiring againft him, in- 
ert with the lor Haſtings 6—— | 


- 
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but the good defence ſhe. made, bronght her of 
Nevertheleſs, as the King was reſolved not to let her 
eſcape unpuniſh'd, he cauſed her to be judged by the 
eccleſiaſtical court, with regard to the diſorderly life ſhe - 
had led. Fane Shore was then ſentenced to do penance, 
publickly, in S-. 8 . i 
a taper in her . 


UNION of te Hovers of YORK 
and LANCASTER. 


Hz * R Y vn. XXXIX * of 
England. | 


4 \ 


From 1435 to 1509. 


Pepes. | , 4 
Innocent VIII. 1484 Kings of” ha 


ALEXANDER VI. 1492 Cnartss VIII. a 1483 


g 2 5 | 1503 Lewis XII. 1498 
ULIUS | 1533 > 8 
Emperors of the Welt, , Scotland. 
 Fagpgrac IV. 1440 Jaws III. 1460 
eme I. 1493 Jawss IV. . 

2. HO ſucceeded Richard III? | 


A. Henny VII. ſtiled by fome the 2 
_— who began his reign in Auguſt, 1485. 
9D, What were dis etenſions to the crown ? 
ho He had all of the houſe of Lancaſter z for 
mother Margaret counteſs of Richmond, great 
daughter of Jobn of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter ) 'was be- 
come the head of that illuſtrious family, by the death of 
e orion Wales, lanes Hay VI: and 0 theſe 
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he added the ſeveral claims to the houſe of York, by his 
marriage with Princeſs E/izabeth, eldeſt daughter of King 
Edward IV. 

What where his qualities? 

. Tt cannot be deny'd but that he was an able prince, 
He was chaſte, temperate, and an enemy to all, public and 
ſcandalous vices; aſſiduous in exerciſes of piety ; and cauſed 
juſtice to be exactly adminiſter'd, in all affairs wherein 
his private intereſt was not concern d. Though he found 
himſelf obliged to take up arms, no prince ever enter- 
tain'd a greater love for peace. He has been vaſtly ap- 
plauded for the good laws enafted in his reign. To 
conclude, he merited the eſteem of all Europe. On the 
other fide, he was inſatiably covetous; and his putting 
to death the earl of Warmwick, only ſon and heir to George 
duke of Clarence, will reflect an eternal odium on his 
memory, | 

9. Was Henry beloved by his fubjeQts ? | 

A. He found it impoſſible to obtain their affection, ſo 
that his reign was one continual ſeries of troubles and di- 
viſions ; which were fomented chiefly by Lambert Simnel 
and Perkin Warbech. _ 3 

9. Pray give ſome account of them. | | 

A. Simnel was a young ſtudent of Oxford, and ſon to 
a baker; he was a comely perſon, and reſembled fo very 
exactly in feature the young ear] of Warwick, impriſon'd 
in the Tower of London, that it was ſcarce poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them. Richard Simen, a prieſt of Oxford, a 
witty man, and ambitious, reſolved to fet the crown of 
Erg/and upon his head; concluding his countrymen to be 
fond of novelty. > 

9. What did Simon in order to effect it? 

A. He taught Simne/ to perſonate the young earl of 
Warwick ; and that youth being of an ambitious ſpirit, 
ated whatever part they thought proper to put him upon. 
Timon carry'd him to Veland, where Simmel was recognized 
earl of Warwick; when immediately great endeavours 
were made to raiſe him to the throne ; the people 
thinking that his claim to it was juſt ; and accordingly 
he was crown'd King of England, at Chrifi-Church in 


lin, 
2 
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©. Was he acknowledged by the Ii only > . 
A. Margaret of Tork, dutcheſs dowager of Burgund, 
and ſiſter to Edward IV. a ſworn enemy to the houſe of 
Lancaſter, ſent him two thouſand veteran German ſoldiers ; 
upon which he was join'd by John de la Pole, earl of 


Linceln, (ſon to the earl of Suf0/4) the lord Lovel, and 


ſeveral others. 
2. Did Simnel continue in Ireland ? 

A. Finding he bad a confiderable army under his com- 
mand, he crois'd into England, anno 1487 ; but the King's 
forces meeting him near a village call'd Stoke in Notting. 
Bamßbire, utterly routed. his troops, in a battle, which 
liſted three hours, - Henry VII. ſpared his life; and or- 
der'd him, at firſt, to ſerve in his kitchen; but afterwards 
made him one of his falconers, in which ſtation he ſpent, 

the remainder of his days. With regard to the prieſt, he 
was thrown into priſon ; and ſo cloſely confined, that he 
was never heard of afterwards.. "ID; 
2. To proceed to Warbeckt, whoſe ſon was he? 

A. Of John Oſdeck, a converted Jeau of Tournay, and 
Catherine de la Fare. Warkbeck was born in England, and 
ſpoke his native tongue very well. He was handſome, 
well-ſhaped ; had a noble air, which commanded love, 
and perſuaded the people to ſuppoſe him Richard duke of 
Terk, brother to Edxward V. w 
fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of Richard III. his uncle. 

2. Who firſt put him upon acting this part? 

A. The dutcheſs dowager of Burgurdy, who finding 
that Simnel's impoſture had met with ill ſucceſs, ſtil] re- 
ſolved to take advantage of the ſuppoſed fickleneſs of the 
Eu liſb, by ſetting up this eters duke of York. 

2. What meaſures did ſhe take on this occaſion ? 

A. Finding that Perkin was a fit inſtrument for her 
purpoſe, ſhe taught him his part ; and, in order to remove 


all ſuſpicion, ſent him into Portugal, whence he went into 


land. | 

©. Did he continue long there? : 
A. A war breaking out between Herry VII. and 
Charles VIII. King of France, Charles invited Perkin to 
his court, where he was received as duke of York ; but. 


the only motive for this, was, that he might * 
| 7 


(as has been obſerved) 
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King of England to ſign the articles of peace with greater 
diſpateh-; thereby to give him an opportunity of going to 
Naples. | Sal 

9. What became of Perkin ? | 

A. He went into Flanders, and waited upon the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who firſt pretended not to know 
him; but ſhe afterwards recognized the impoſtor, and 
declared publickly, that he was the true duke of Tort; 
und that the ruffians, whom Richard III. had ſent to 
murder him, had ſet him at liberty; after having repented 
their putting to death the Prince of Wales, his elder bro- 


ther. | 

9. What ſteps did ſhe take in order to ſet Perkix on the 
Eigliſbß throne ? a 

A. She always treated him as her nephew; and enabled 
him to attempt a deſcent in Kent, and from thence a 
ſecond time into Ireland; but Perkin not ſucceeding, he 
went into Scotland, with ſeveral Eng/i/Þ noblemen, his 
adherents. 95 3 N 

2. How was this impoſtor received there? | 

A. Very honourably ; King Janes IV. gave him 
Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, one 
of his relations, in marriage; and took him twice with 
him into Exgland, at the head of an army; but James not 
ſucceeding in his deſigns, he abandon'd Perkin, and con- 
cluded a peace, anno 1497. | I IST 
2. Where did the impoſtor retire afterwards? 

A. Into Ireland, where hearing, the 8 year, 
that the Corni/6 men had taken up arms, he went chither; 
aſſembled three thouſand men, and laid ſiege to Exeter ; 


but fled from thence, upon news being brought that the 


King's army was advancing. 
Was jt poſſible for him to eſcape ? | 5 
A. Perkin was fo cloſely purſued, that he fled for 

ſanctuary to the monaſtery of Bowley in New Forest; but 
ventured out of it, upon the King's promiſing to ſpare 
his life; after which he was impriſon'd in the Tower of 
London. * f 

2. Did he continue long there? | | 

4. The King being inform'd that he was ſetting 
every engine at work, in' order to eſcape from thence, 
FAY together 
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together with the earl of Varcwict, he cauſed Perkin tg 
be hang'd at Tyburr, and beheaded the earl; Henry pave 
out, that he had ſacrificed this young nobleman, merely 
to ſatisfy the jealouſy of Ferdinand the Catholic, who had 
refuſed to beſtow the Infanta Catherine, his daughter, on 
the Prince of Wales, ſo long as the above mention'd eail 
lived. But we may preſume that this was but a pretence, 
in order to excuſe Ning Lows. h 

. What other remarkable incidents happen'd under his 
reign ? | 
- The inhabitants of Corawall made an inſurreRion ; 


quite to Black-Heath, where they were defeated, The 
people in the North alſo rebelling, becauſe a certain 
tax had been laid upon them, ſet Sir John Egremont at 
their head, and march'd towards London; but were van- 
; "ai by the earl of Surrey, and forced to ſubmit. 
Henry knowing he was not beloved, inſtituted a guard of 
fifty bowmen, call'd Teomen of the Guard, to be con- 
tinually near his perſon ; and theſe (but not arm'd with 
-bows) have been continued by his ſucceſſors. 
2. Had he no foreign wars to maintain? 
A. He pretended to have a deſign of engagin in a war 
with France, in order to prevent Char/es VIII. from 
marrying the heir of Bretagne. Henry concluded an al- 
liance with Maximilian King of the Romans, Ferdinand 
King of Spain, and Philip archduke of Auſtria ; and land- 
ing an army at Calais, he beſieged Berg. but without 
ſucceſs; and not long after concluded a peace with 
Charles VIII. anno 1492. | | 
2. Was there any thing remarkable in the marriage of 
His ſon, Arthur Prince of Wales ? 
A. This young prince had eſpouſed Catherine, daughter 
to Ferdinand King of Arragon, but it was pretended that 
their marriage was not conſummated ; however, many af- 
firm the contrary ; and among the reſt F/arham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who always oppoſed the nuptials of that 
princeſs with Henry VIII. 
2. Had he credit enough to hinder it?! 
A. No; the avarice of Henry VII. (of which -Eny- 
fan and Dudley, two lawyers, were the deteſtable wy 
men 


elected the lord Audley for their general; and advanced 
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ments) made him chuſe to give Henry his ſecond ſon 
in marriage to that princeſs, rather than part with her 
dowry, amounting to two hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold: and Pope pal 
tions 


* Had the remonſtrances of archbiſhop Warbam no 
ces 0 


© 4. Some writers declare, that notwithltanding the 
Pope's diſpenſation, he aſſerted openly, that this mar- 


rage was not allowable by any laws divine or human. 


But this opinion not being approved of, the marriage was 
ſolemnized in June, 1509; and the oppoſition of the arch - 
biſhop ſerved only as a handle for the divorce, as will be 
ſeen in the ſequel. 

9. Of what death did Henry VII. die? 

. 4. Of a conſumption, the -22d of April, 1569, in the 
fiſty-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. Ile was interr'd in a chapel in We/minfter-abbey, 
which chapel he had erected with the utmoſt magnificence; 
ater look'd upon as the fineſt ſtructure of the kind in 
England. 117 
2. To whom was Heery marry'd? 7 74 

A. To Elizabeth of the houſe of Nori, eldeſt daughter 
of King Edward IV. by whom he had the following 
iſſue , Arthur Prince of Wales, who was ſnatch'd away at 
ſeventeen years of age; Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Edmund, 
who died at five years old; and Edward, born in 1 500, 
who left the world ſoon after. Of four daughters, two 
died in their infancy ; Margaret, eſpouſed to Fame: IV. 
King of Scors ; and Mary, who had been promiſed to 
Charles archduke of Auſtria, was marry'd to Lewis XII. 
Ting of France; and afterwards to Charles Brandon duke 

Suffolk. | 

9.000 not a ſtrange diſeaſe break out in his time? 

4. The ſweating fickneſs made dreadful havock. The 


royal palace at Sen, where Henry uſed to reſide, was - 


burnt the 21ſt of December, 1498. Some time after 
Henry rebuilt it, and call'd it Richmond, where now ſtands 
the delightful village ſo named. 

wih ? 
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ws II. gave the neceſſary diſpenſa- 
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A. In 1492, Cbriſtepber Columbus ſet out from Cali 27 
to attempt a diſcovery of the new world, or America, in 4 ; 
which he ſucceeded. Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Can. hy 
terbury, and Thomas Molſey, who afterwards was raiſed to . . 


eee 6 hi 
the purple, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves greatly by their ta. and th 
23 reign. King Henry founded a chapel at _ | 
Windſor, and ſeveral monaſteries of Dominicans and Fran- 12 
ciſcans, He turn 'd into: an hoſpital the palace of the fl 4e. 
Save, bat under Henry LIL. by Peter earl of Savy, | Wl | — 
1 J. N 
HENRT VIII. XL“ Ning of England: id. 
, his Que 
From 1509 to 1547. | his ſubje 
Jvurus II. 1503 Lawis XII. 1468 of Arr. 
Apzan VI. 1522 pp. - * child 
-ClzmenT VII. 1523 Kiegs and en ef Scotland, Th fas 
"Pavi Hl: :>- 1534 Ty) - 1489 of rever 
Emperors, aus Vi. 13 get him 
Max1MILlian I. 1493 Maar 1542 poſal tc 
'CrarLes V. 1519 5 vorce C. 
AV HO ſucceeded Hey v:; ae 
* Z A. Henry VIII. his ſecond ſon, He began _— 
* reign April 22, 1509, being near 8e of 5 H 
ke” Deſcribe his perſon and qualities. Bd Juan of 
A. He was a comely prince, but grew too corpulent in wad V 
the latter part of his life. He was Gxilful in all bodily Cofiile ; 
.Exerciſes ; brave without oſtentation ; of a frank and put upo 
candid diſpoſition, and liberal to exceſs. Henry loved revenge. 
fludy, and made a conſiderable progreſs in ſuch ſciences 9. 


H 
as are ſeldom acquired by mighty princes. He was per- Willy 
fectly well verſed in muſick, (ſome compoſitions of bis | 

being ſtill extant) and ſxill'd both in philoſopby and di. oc bein 
vinity. On the other hand, he was cruel; and withal W a 

very preſumptuous, a circumſtance which cauſed him often I vit rep 
o be over-reached by thoſe monarchs, who had any contet 10 the © 


V 


with him, 
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2. Was not he a great ſtickler for the See of Rome PF. 
A. No one could have diſcover'd more zeal for it than 
he did in the beginning of his reign. He even wrote 
2 book againſt Luther, concerning the Seven Sacraments : 
and this gain'd him the title of Defender of the Faith, 
which Pope Leo X. beſtowed upon that monarch, by a 
bull, anno 1521 ; and this title bis ſucceſſors have preſerv- 
ed ever ſince their ſeparation from the church of Rome, 
9. Was he always actuated with the ſame zeal for the 

cy ? | 
** ; for that court having refuſed to give him the 
wiſh'd-for ſatisfaction, with regard to the divorce from 
his Queen, King Henry ſeparated himſelf, together with 
his ſubjects, from all manner of dependence on that church. 
9, What do you mean by this divorce? + L 
J. I before obſerved, that Henry had marry'd Catherine : 
of Arragon, relic of his eldeſt brother; but that after 
eighteen years cohabitation, and his having had three 
children by this Queen, he reſolved to rid himſelf of her, 
'Tis ſaid that cardinal Volſey, ſeeking for an opportunity 
of revenging himſelf on Charles V. who had promiſed to 
get him elected Pope, but broke his word; cauſed a pro- 
polal to be made by Longland, Henry's confeſſor, to di- 
vorce Catherine, upon pretence, (as he ſaid) that the whole 
world exclaim'd againſt it; he infinuating to him, at the 
ſame time, that the Pope had exceeded the limits of his 
power, in granting this monarch a com | q 
$ How far did this divorce affect Charles V? 
He was nephew to Catherine, ſhe being ſiſter to 
Joan of Arragon his mother, ſecond daughter of Ferdi- 
rand V. King of Arragon ; and of //abel/a, Queen of 
Cafile ; and Charles V. reſented ſo highly. the affront © 
put upon his aunt, that he ſought for every occafion of 


| revenge, 


9. How did he reliſh the propoſal made him by 
V. alſey Ex 1 | — 
J. Henry being of a fickle temper, was very much tired 

of being ſo long marry'd to one woman; not to mention 
that having ſome ſcruples of conſcience, (as ſome aſſert) 
witli regard to his marriage with Catherine, he conſented 

io the cardinal's propoſal. INES 
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2. What happen'd afterwards ? a4 
A. Henry falling paſſionately in love with Anna Boleyn, 
eommanded cardinal Volſey to interceed with the Pope, in 
order for that monarch's obtaining a divorce from Cathering 


of Arragon. 


-2, Who was Pope at that time ? 


A. Clement VII. who was judged a fit inſtrument for 
indulging Henry in his paſſions, becauſe of the reſentment 


that Pope diſcover'd, on account of the ill treatment he had 
met with from the Emperor, who impriſon'd him in the 
coſtle of St. Angelo, after cauſing Rome to be taken and 
his forces. | | 
©. Did the pontiff grant him a divorce ? 


A. He at firſt gave Henry ſome hopes of it, which only 


enflamed the latter ſtill more; but his ſcruples to diſſolve a 
marriage of eighteen years continuance, concluded by 


virtue of the diſpenſation of a former Pope, and bleſs'd 


with three children, one of whom was ſtill living; toge- 
ther with the fear of angring ſo formidable a prince as 


Charles V. Theſe ſeveral conſiderations induced the Pope 
to change his former reſolutions. | | 

2. What courſe did Henry take? 

A. He firſt employ'd flattery, intreaties, menaces, 
money, and his credit with Francis I; and afterwards 
removed the cognizance of that affair ' into his own do- 
minions : he obtain'd likewiſe cardinal Wolſey, his chief 
miniſter and favourite, and cardinal Campejus, to be com- 
miſſioners for judging of the ſame. But aſter the ſeveral 


| ſteps had been taken, and his cauſe pleaded before the 


two prelates, (both of them his ſubjects) without his being 
able to obtain what he ſo earneſtly deſired, the monarch 
grew tired with the tedious proceedings of the coart of 
Rome. * 
2. Did he ſtill cohabit with Queen Catherine ? 
A. No; he ſent her to Kimbo/ton, one of the royal pa- 
laces in Huntingtonſbire; and privately marry d Anna Boleyn, 
whom, the year before, he had created marchioneſs of 
Pembroke, and who was crown'd Zune 1, 1533. 
_ 2. Was his former marriage diſſolved ? "Fon 
A. Yes; Cranmer, whom he had raiſed to the See of 
Canterbury, annull'd it, by a ſentence pronounced * 


caſion? 


„ Hir VII. 


of May, 1533, without waiting for that of the court of 


Rome ; its proceedings being infinitely too flow for this 


nce. 
729 Did Henry ſtop here ? 

A. No; ſeveral ſtatutes were made, by which it was 
enacted, (24 Hen. VIII. c. 12.) that for the future no 
perſon ſhould appeal tq the court of Rome, in any caſe 
whatſoever ; but that all cauſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be 
judged, by the prelates, within the realm: That neither 
firſt-fruits, annates, or St. Peter's pence, ſhould be any 
longer paid; nor palls, nor bulls for biſhopricks, nor diſ- 


penſations of any kind, procured from the See of Rome; 


(25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, 21.) And that all perſons who dared 
to infringe theſe ſtatutes, ſhould incur the penalties con- 
tain'd in the ſtatutes of proviſion and præmunire. 

2. How did Pope Clement VII. e on this oc- 

A, He threaten'd Henry with excommunication, in caſe 
that King refuſed to acknowledge his fault, by bringing 
back all things to the foot on which they had ſtood before 
his attempt ; as well as to take back Catherine: however, 
Francis T. interpoſed his authority, and in the interview 
that monarch had with the Pope at Marſcilles, he prevail'd 
with him to ſuſpend the excommunication, till ſuch time 
as he ſhould have employ'd his endeavours, in order to 
make him pay obedience to the papal ſee. | 

9. Did this endeavour meet with ſucceſs ? 

A. Francis I. ſent John de Bellay, biſhop of Paris, to 
King Henry, De Bellay intreated the King not to perſiſt 
in his reſolution; and conducted himſelf with ſo much 
prudence and moderation, that Henry gave this prelate 
ſome hopes that he would make his ſubmiſſion and pro- 
miſed not to ſeparate himſelf from the church of Rome, pro- 
vided the Pope would delay the ex communication. 

2. Did this prevail with the Rama pontiff to ſuſpend it? 

A. John de Bellay went poſt to Rome, in order to 
this news; whither being arrived, he deſired further time 
to work with King Henry, in order to induce him to change | 
his reſolution, which was a matter of no (mall difficulty. 
As the partizans of Charles V. were not able to prevail 
with Clement, to refuſe ſo juſt a requeſt, they cauſed it to 


be 
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be limited to the ſhorteſt time poſſible; and were ſo urgent 
to have 1t executed, that upon its being elapſed, and no 
news coming from England, excommunication was pro- 
nounced, in 1535, and fix'd up in all the uſual places. 
2, What was the conſequence of it? | Wl 
A. It proved very fatal to the See of Rome ; for the 
Pope, who now blamed his too haſty proceedings, found 
there was no poſſibility of appeaſing King Henry ; that mo- 
narch throwing off all reſtraint, - and ſeparating from the 
papacy, the parliament declared the King ſupreme head of 
the church of England; granted him the firit-fruits, - and 
tenths of the revenues of all benefices ; together with the 
power of nominating to biſhopricks.: It alſo paſs'd another 
act, to deprive all perſons charged with treaſon, . of the 
privilege of ſanctuary. Thus the power of the Pope ended 
in England, anno 1537. . 
Z. What was Henry's next ſlep? 12 
A. He perſecuted ſuch as oppoſed his deſigns; and 5 
cadſed the learned Sir Th mat Moore, lord high chancellor; * 
and John Fiſher, biſhop of Rechefter, (who had been his : 
tutor) to be beheaded : he likewiſe order'd the bones of 
Themas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be publickly 
burnt. | SE 2 Bos I-3re ge 
9. Did not the Engli/þ oppoſe theſe proceedings? 
A. The laity had the utmoſt averſion. and contempt ſor 
the clergy ; not to mention the offence which the former 
tcok at the licentious lives led by the monks. | 
©; Did the clergy exert ee upon this occaſion ? 
A. The cloiſter'd part of them preach'd with great 
vehemence 2gainſt theſe innovations, though ſo juſt ; and 
the ſecular prieſts induced the peaſants in the north of EAM. 
land to rife, anno 15 36; however, the mutineers accepted 
of a general pardon, and laid down their arms; but taking 
them up again, they were defeated ; and moſt of their, , 
leaders being executed, they were obliged to ſubmit. 
_ ©. Did not Henry embrace the new opinions ? 
. No; he adhered conſtantly to the principles of the 
church of Rome ; and even cauſed ſeveral Proteſtants to be 


burnt. | 
2. Was he engaged in any wars ? 
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A. He enter'd, in r5rr, into the conſederacy with 
Pope Julius II. form'd againſt Lewis II; in which the 
Yenttians had engaged with the King of Spain, who de- 
ceived King Henry, the former employing the Englis 
troops in the conqueſt of Nawarre. Henry neverthele's 
made another league with Leo X. the Emperor Maximilian, 
and Ferdinand King of Arragen; but was impoſed upon a 
ſecond time, and obliged to carry on the war ſiagly in 
Picardy, againſt the French. : 
' © 2. Did he perform any memorable action there ? 
A. Not to mention the great honour he received, by 
entertaining the Emperor in his pay ; he took Terouanne, 
Teurnay, and ſome other towns ; aud triumph'd in that 
engagement, call'd, The battle of the Spurs, fought the 
18th of Auguſf, 1513. 
2. Why was it ſo ecall'd? 
A. Becauſe the French employ'd their ſpurs more than 
their ſwords. | 
9. How did this war end ? 
"A. A treaty of peace was concluded the enſuing year. 
9. Was thi ike only war King Henry had wit 
Francg ? . | 
A. Having enter'd into a confederacy with Charles VL. 
in order to attack that kingdom, he landed at Calais; and 
laying ſiege to Beulogne, took it the 14th of September, 
4 544, by the cowardice of Vervias, who commanded 
ele. | 5 
2, Are theſe the only wars in which King Henry was 
engaged ? 22 | | 
A. The Scots marching into England, in order to make 
a diverſion, with an army of 60000 men, headed by 
James IV. their King ; the earl of Surrey advanced 0 
wards them with 26000 men; attack'd them, the gth of 
September, 1513, at Flodden, where they were advan- 
tageouſly poſted, and entirely defeated them, in which 
King James IV. loft his life, | | 
D. Did Henry ſtop here? n 
A. James V. King of Scotland, having promiſed to 
come to York, and there confer with King Henry, for- 
feited his word; upon which Henry, to revenge himſelf of 
Janes, enter'd Scotland 3 when the Scorch army flying,” / 
1 3 | | the 
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the Eng/i/> took a great number of priſoners. This loſs, 
with other vexations, ſo ſtrongly affected the King of 
Scotland, that he died of grief, December 14, 1542. 

2. Of what diſeaſe did King Henry die ? 


A. A complication of humours falling upon an old ſore 


in his leg, brought him to his end, the 28th of January, 


1547, in the thirty-eighth of his reign, he being fiſty-ſix 
years of age. 

2. Did he leave any iſſue? 

A. Yes, two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth ; and one 
ſon call'd Eaward. He had the firſt by Catherine of 
Arragon ; the ſecond by Anna Boleyn ; and Edward, the 
youngeſt, by Jane Seymour. ö 

©. How did he regulate the ſucceſſion? | 

A. He ordain'd, by his laſt will and teſtament, that 
Edward ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of his iſſue, 
Mary ſhould be recognized Queen; and that in caſe ſhe 
died without children, Elixabetb ſhould be advanced to 


the throne. | 


2. How many wives had he? 


I Six ; the firſt was Catherine of Hrragen, who 


brought kim Princeſs Mary, whom he at firſt declared, 
by act of parliament, incapable of ſucceeding bim; but 
he ſoon repeal'd it. Two other of his children, by this 
Queen, died young. N 
2. Who was his ſecond wife? 1 
Anna Boleyn, by whom he had only one daughter 
named £Z/izabeth, who ſucceeded Queen Mary. Anna 
Boliyn was beheaded the 16th of May, 1536; ſhe falling 
a martyr to Henry's jealouſy. The lord Rochford, brother 
to that Queen, was accuſed of having committed inceſt 
with his ſiſter, and beheaded ; together with four of her 


Majeſty's ſervants, who were accuſed of a criminal corre-. 


ſpondence with her. But there is no convincing or even 


preſumptive proof of the juſtice of this charge: and we 


muſt obſerve, that the Roman Catholicks did all that lay in 
their power to ſully her fame, becauſe ſhe favour'd the 


Reformation, | | 
2. Whom did King Henry marry afterwards ? 


A. Fane Seymour, he taking her to wife the yery next 
day; and cauſed her to be crown'd with the utmoſt mag- 


nificence, 
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nificence,” This Queen was deliver'd, Oober 12, 1537, 
of Prince Edward, (the ſucceeding monarch) and of whom 
ſhe died in childbed. 8 | : 
9. Who was his fourth wife ? | 2 
A. Anne of Clewes, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves, This 
lady was repreſented to Henry as one of the moſt lovely 
women of her age; but he was ſo much diſguſted at the 
firſt fight of her, that he could never prevail with himſelf 
to love her ; ſo put her from him five months after. 
9. Who was the fifth ? Fe >a h 
A. Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfo/k, 
and couſin germain to Auna Boleyn. As ſhe was a great 
beauty, he fell ſuddenly in love with her ; but it was not 
laſting, ſhe being accuſed of adultery. Dereham, 'Man- 
ncck, and Culpeper, confeſſing that they had often lain 
with her; were all three beheaded. The Queen confeſs'd 
that, before her marriage, ſhe had proftituted herſelf 
to ſeveral ; but deny'd, as ſhe hoped to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, her having ever polluted her conſort's 
bed. She was condemn'd, by act of parliament, to loſe 
her head; and was executed acccordingly, upon Tower- 
Hill, the 12th of February, 1542. 888 | 
9, Who was his ſixth wife? Bad 
A. Catherine Par, relict of the lord Latimer, She was 
handſome, and her engaging and inſinuating carriage gain'd 
her univerſal eſteem ; to which we muſt add, that ſhe had 
an extenfive and penetrating genius. This lady embraced 
— doctrine of Luther, which had like to have coſt her 
er life, 3 
In what manner did ſhe eſcape King Henry's 
cruelty ? | 8 
A. Her careſſes and intreaties were ſo prevalent, that 
he revoked an order he had given by the perſuaſions of 
Gardner, for ſeizing, and bringing her to a trial: but ſhe, 
perhaps, would not have been ſafe, had not death ſnatch'd 
away King Henry ſome time after. n 
2 Pray give ſome account of thoſe, who were the 
chief inſtruments of the ſeparation of the people of Eng- 
land from the church of Rome. | a as 
A. Thomas Wolſey, the firſt who promoted the divorce 
of Queen Catherine, was „ ſon, of Ip/awi eh, 
H4 | in 


* 
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in S»fo/k, and born in 1471. He was a ſtudent at Mag. 
. dalen-College in Oxford, and greatly diſtinguiſh'd by his 
talents. He had been, in the preceding reign, rector 
of Lymington in Hampſhire. Fox biſhop of Winchefter 
introduced him to court, and got him appointed almo- 
ner to the houſhold. The next year he was made dean 
of Lincoln. | | 

2 Did Wolſey aſcend to higher dignities ? 

A. Henry VIII. who had a great affection for him, 
appointed him a member of his privy council; made him 
prume-miniſter ; a litile after biſhop of Lincoln; and 
afterwards archbiſhop of 79-4 ; and, by the intereſt of 
Francis I. he was raiſed to the purple. Hemy made him 
lord-chancellor ; and like wiſe obtain'd a commiſſion from 
the Pope, nominating him legate à /atere. 

2. Did not ſo many preferments ſatisfy his ambition? 

A. No; Wolf aim'd at the pontifical chair, to which 
| Charles V. had promiſed to raiſe him; but as that Em- 
peror fail'd to promote his intereſt in two conclaves, in 
the firſt whereof he cauſed Aarian, formerly his tutor, to 
be elected Pope; Voſſey, out of revenge, perſuaded King 
Henry to ſollicit the divorce ; which affair afterwards prov- 
ed his ruin. ö 
2, In what manner? Nu 
A. As Voeiſey had not credit enough, at the court of 
Kone, to obtain the grant of thoſe things, with the hopes 
of which he had flatter'd King Henry, he became odious 
to that Prince; who, tired out with the continual com- 
plaints made againſt him, and the repeated ſollicitation 
of Anna Boleyn, ſeized all his furniture, papers, and 
money; and even impeach'd him of high-treaſon ; which 
affected him to ſach a degree, that he died with grief at 
Leiceſter- abbey, Nowember, 29, 1530. _ 

2D. Who was Thomas Cromwell ? | 
A. Son to a blackimith of Putn:y. He was firſt one of 
Molſey's domeſticks. Hlerty appointed him viſitox-general 
of all the monaſteries, which were ſuppreſs'd in 1539 
and, laſily, made him vice-gerent in matters eccleſiaſtical, 
and earl of Eger. ButiCromwel! being a proteſtant, and 
having diſguſted the King by forwarding his marriage mou 
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Anne of Cleves, he was impeach'd of high- treaſon, and 
beheaded in 1540. - | 
. 2. What have you to ſay, of Thomas Cranmer ? 
A. He was born at 4/ackton in Nottinghamſhire, and 
educated at 7e/ſus-College in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
He had travell'd into Germany, where having read Larber's 
books, he embraced his docti ines. It was he who pointed 
out a method to the King for diſſolving his marriage with 
Catberine of Arragon, by ſending for the ſentiments (in 


writing) of all the univerſities in Exrope, which project 


was ſucceſsful. The King nominated him archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. 
9. Did Cranmer ac 


- 


cept of that dignity ? ? 


A. Ves; and he afterwards annull'd King Henry's fir 
marriage. This prelate had the courage to excommunicate. 
the Pope; and he preſided orer all matters ecclefiaſtical, 
during the remaining part of King Henry's reign, 

9. What happen'd.to Cranmer under Queen Mary? 

A. He ſided with the lady Jane Grey, in oppoſition to 
Queen Mary; who being recognized. Queen of Ergland, 
ſhe cauſed him to be ſeized, after which he was ſentenced 
to the flames as a heretick ; but Cranmer unhappily te- 
canted, thinking, by that means, to fave his life ; how-- 
ever, he recover'd from his weakneſs, and received the: 
crown of martyrdom. | 


2. As the diſſolution of t 
happen'd under Henry VIII 
this tranſaction. 

4. The number of monaſteries 


o 
”- 


he monaſteries. in England. 
pray give ſome account of 


ſuppreſs'd, in this and» 


the ſucceeding reign, amounted to fix hundred and fifty- 
three; beſides ninety Collaget, two thouſand three hundred- 
and ſeventy-four. Chantries, and Free-Chapels; with an 
hundred and ten Heſpitals. Their worth, before their ſup- 
preſſion, was given in, and they were valued at 15 2,5 174. 
18 7. 10 4. but it is computed, that the lands and revenues: 
belonging to them would now amount to 30,503,400 . 
0 the treaſure found in them was valued at 100, o /. 


ing Henry founded, out of th 


ries, the biſhopricks of Bri/ol, 
ter, and Peterboroug bd. 
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EDwaAR D VI. XLI* King of England, 


From 1547 to 1553. 


Popes. King of France, 
Pavr III. 1534 HENRY II. 1547 
Jurius III. 1550 Queen of Scotland, 
Emperor, Mary 1542 
Crantes V. 1519 


V; = ICH of King Henry s children ſucceeded 

im? 
A. Edward VI. who, though but in his tenth year, 

was nevertheleſs very well ſkill'd in the Latin and French 
- tongues ; and had my uired ſome Knowledge of the Greek, 
the Spanh, and the Italian. 

2. To whom was the adminiſtration of affairs com- 

mitted during Edward's minority? 
A. Agreeably to King Henry's Will, jt devolved on 
twelve connſellors, and ſixteen regents ; but theſe ap- 
pointed Edvard Seymour, earl of Hertford, and duke of 
Semer/ct, one of the regents and the King's uncle, pro- 
tector. 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen during his ad- 
miniſtration? 

A. Seymour, who imbib'd the opinions of the Reformers 
which be had inſtill'd into King Edward, with whoſe 
education he was entruſted ; was no ſooner inveſted with 
. the protectorial authority, than he approved of King 
Henry's ſeparation from the church of Rome ; and greatly 
3 the Reformation, which hitherto ha been 
carry'd on but very imperfectly. 

9, In what manner did he effect this? 

A. The parliament ſupported him with their whole 
wer 

2. What ſteps did the protector take, in onde b to ſettle 
11 u * the ſtrongeſt foundation? 4 
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A. He aboliſh'd private maſſes, and cauſed the cup to 
be reſtored to the laity; gave orders for removing all 
images out of churches ; commanded the Common Prayer 
to be corrected; and confirm'd the Reformation and the 


King's ſupremacy by act of parliament, 


J. Did not ſo many changes occaſion great diſturbances - 


in Z»gland f 


A. Ves; the common people, not having ſo eaſy an 
opportunity of ſubſiſtng themſelves as before, becauſe of 
the great number of monks, who, having been drove out 
of the ſuppreſs'd monaſterjes, were therefore obliged to 
work ; theſe fomented the murmurs, ſo that ſeveral coun- - 


ties in England took up arms. 


9. Was this inſurrection attended with any ill conſe- 


quence ? 


A. The rebels, after having been defeated in various 
rencounters, accepted of the general pardon offer d them. 
Theſe inſurrections firſt occafion'd the appointing of. Lord. 


Lieutenants of counties. 


2 Was the protector engaged in no wars? 

A. The Scots having refuſed to grant Mary Stuart in 
marriage to King Edward, (ſhe having been promiſed to 
him) the protector enter'd. Scot/and with an army of 
18000 men; defeated that of the Queen at Mw/e/burgh, 
_ 30000 ſtrong, the roth of September, 1547; 


14000 men, took 1500 priſoners, of whom 800 


were gentlemen : And the better to improve this victory, 
the protector ; enter'd. Scatland, where he took a con- 
ſiderable number of ſtrong- holds, and. plunder d EAin- 


burg b. 
2. Was the war carry'd on with equal 


ſucceſs ?.- 


A. No; Henry II. King of France, ſent 6000 men 
into Scotland; who joining the Scots, diſpoſſeſs'd the 
Engliſb of all the places they had taken; advanced quite 
to Newcaſtle, and carry d off a. great booty, ſpite of the 


protector. 


2. Why was he unable to oppoſe theſe conqueſts F> - 
A. The court ſwarm'd. with malecontents, and the 


counties with rebels; not to mention that France was levy 


ing forces, and threaten'd England with. a terrible war. 


2 
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theſe troubles ? 33 
4A He ſuppreſs'd the malecontents by his authority, 
whilſt the King's forces curb'd the inſolence of the rebels; 
and the French not. fucceeding in the fiege of Boulogne, 
they turn'd it into a blockade. | 
. Did ſucceſs always attend upon the protector? 
A. No; he was 10 unfortunate, as to ſee the lord 
Thomas Seymour, his brother, (who had marry'd Queen 
: Catherine Par; been created baron of Sualey, and lord 
high- admiral) endeavour to ſupplant him. He was even 
accuſed of having canſpired againſt the government, but 
this was never well proved. That nobleman was ſenten- 
ced by the parliament to loſe his head, and was executed 
the zoth of March, 1549. | 
* 2. Had the protector no other enemy ? | 
A. John Dudley earl of Warwick, and lately created 
duke of Northumberland, cauſed him to be diſmils'd from 
the adminiſtration ; and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, thit 
an act of parliament was made, whereby the protector was 
condemned to loſe his head, as guilty of felony ; which 
ſentence was executed the 22d of January, 1552. Though 
it was with the utmoſt reluctance that the King fign'd the 
warrant for his execution. | 
2. What actions did Dudley perform during his re- 
ency? ha | n = 
| : 4 He concluded a peace with Franc in 1550; and 
reſtored Boulogne, upon condition that Henry ſhould pay 
the King of England 400,000 gold crowns. Scotland was 
likewiſe comprehended in this peace ; upon which wy 
Edward deſiſted from all pretenſions to his marriage; an 
reſtored the towns taken by him from the Scots. 
2. What remarkable actions did the young King per- 
form during his reign ? #; ds” . 
A. He confirm'd the grant made by King Henry VIII. 


to the city of London, of Chri/i's and St. Bartholomew's 


hoſpitals ; and founded thoſe of Bridewwell and St. Thomas, 
together with ſeveral ſchools. He likewiſe encouraged 
trade, and granted large privileges to the merchants ; and 
was concerting the beſt methods, for compleatly eſtabliſh- 

wg 


2: In what manner did the protector put a ſtop. to all 
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ing the Reformation in England, when a conſumption 
brought him to his end. - | 5 88 
2. When did King Edward die? 

A. The öth of Jay, 1553, in the ſixteenth year of 
his age, of which he had reign'd fax: : , 

9. What were the qualities of quiet 0. er 

A. He had a great genius, and the intereſt 
of his kingdom ; and ſo ſweet was his temper, that he - 
would not allow any perſon to be put to death upon a re- 
ligious account ; however, Duale duke of Northumber- 
land obſerving: that Edwarg had the Reformation very 
much at _ RY ad * on this circumſtance, 
by engaging him to diſinherit rinceſſes, Mary and 
laat, ths fiſters. ; | TY, Lie 
Q. What view had Dadley in this? | , 

A. He intended to ſet his own family upon the 
throne, : 

2. On what were his pretenſions founded? 
A. He had marry'd lord Guilford, his fourth fon, to 
the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke of Sufo/t, 
whom King Edward appointed his heir. 

2. What pretenſions had lady Jane to the crown? 

4. Mary, daughter to Henry VII. Queen-dowager of 
France, took Charles Brandon duke of Suffa/k for her 
ſecond huſband, by whom ſhe had one daughter, ( Frances) 
marry'd to Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards 
duke of Suffolt; to whom ſhe brought three daughters, 
whereof lady Jane was the eldeſt. TLDS | 

2. Did Dudley ſucceed in bis attempt ? | 

A. Knowing that it would be ſcarce poſſible for him 
to put the King's laſt will and teſtament in execution, 
unleſs he ſhould firſt get Mary and Elizabeth into his 
hands; he commanded them in the King's name, to come 
to court; but the earl of Arundel difcover'd his defign, and 
King Eaward's death, to Princeſs Mary; Who, imme- 
dia ely upon that notice, withdrew to Framlingbam caſtle, 
in the county of Suffolk. ; 
2. Did this diſappointment mcline Dudley to lay aſide 
his attempt? Nees 

4. No; for immediately upon King Edward's death, 
he publiſh'd the monarch's laſt will and teſtament, and 
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cauſed lady Jane to be proclaim'd Queen of England, the 
10th of July ; and, War of this excellent lady's difincli- 
nation, ſhe nevertheleſs was recognized Queen in London; 
but as her ambitious father was very much the object of 
the publick hatred, upon. the approaches of Queen Mary's 
army, lady Jane was univerſally abandon'd. 

9. Did not one Ket, a tanner, occaſion great diſturban- 


ces in this reign ? 


4. He made an inſurrection in Norfo/k, in 1549; 
having got together 20000 men, With theſe he defeated 


the marquis of Northampton, who had been ſent againſt 


him with only 1100 men, and drove him from Noravich. 
However, John Dudley, then earl of Warwick, attacking 
him at the head of a conſiderable body of troops, Ket was 
defeated, and afterwards hang'd at Norwich. 


MARY, XIII Monarch of England. 


From 1553 to 1558. 


Popes. King of France. 
Jvzius III. 1550 Henry II. 1547 
Nuri Il. 1555 Le, 2 Stotland, 
Emperor. Mar 1542 
CHARLES V. 1519 
2. FF 7 HO ſucceeded Edward VI? 


A. Mary, his ſiſter, daughter to Catherine of 


| Aragon, who, as was obſerved, had been diſinherited, as 


likewiſe the Princeſs E/izabeth, her ſiſter. 
9. Where was ſhe proclaim'd Queen? 
A. Furſt at Norwich, and then in all parts of the 
kingdom. aan 1553, after the ruin of Dadley and his 
adherents, | 7 
. How was their ruin effefted ??  - © 
A. Dudley had no ſooner retired to ſome diſtance from 
the city, than the earls of Arundel and: Pembroke, together 
with the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, who. —_ 
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had taken an oath of fidelity to lady Jane, declared in 


avour of Mary; and having proclaim'd her Queen, fum- 


Pr | 
mon'd the duke of Suffo/#, who had ſhut himſelf up 
in the Tower with lady Jane his daughter, to ſurrender 


the fortreſs into their hands, which that nobleman did 


accordingly, when he found that it would be impoſſible for 
him to ſupport his daughter's claim. 
2. Did Dudley make his eſcape? 


J No but he was obliged to ſubmit to Queen Mary's 


2. Did ſhe ſpare that nobleman ? 
A. She condemned him to loſe his head, which ſentence- 
was executed the 22d of Auguſt; after which, ſhe gave 


orders for the beheading a great number of perſons, his 
accomplices. The lady Fane Grey, together with lord 


Guilford her huſband, were remanded back to the Tower, 
after their condemnation. The duke of Suffolk was ſet 


at liberty; a little after which, he join'd in a conſpiracy 


with Sir Thomas Wyat, who having got together 6000 men 
enter d London, whoſe inhabitants, he was firmly perſuaded, 
would take up arms ; but the very contrary happening 

Phis TE 


he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. 


bellion haſten'd the death of lady Zane, who was exe- 
cuted the 12th of February, 1554, after ſeeing the body 
of her huſband, who'had been beheaded, paſs by. The 


duke of Suffolk loſt his head the ziſt of the ſame month; 


and Sir Thomas What the 11th of April. | 

2 In what manner did Queen Mary begin her reign ? 
A. She ſet the Roman Catholicks at liberty; reftored 
the deprived Popiſh prelates to their reſpeRive Sees; and 
allow'd a general liberty of conſcience till the fitting of 
the parliament, by an act whereof, the exerciſe of an 
other religion, except the Roman Catholic, was forbid. 
She alſo repeal'd ſeveral acts made in the preceding 
wida. r N 29T .\ 


N D. Did this Queen give no other teſtimonies of her zeal? 


A. Having ſtrengthen'd . herſelf by her eſpouſals with 


* Philip II. Kingof Spain, which were ſolemnized at Vinche- 
fer, the 2 5th of July, 1554, ſhe call'd a new parliament, 


wherein King Philip and herſelf prefided. Cardinal Po/e 
made a very fine ſpeech in this aſſembly, after which both 
ve I | ES houſes 


* 
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houſes paſa d an act for ſuppreſſing the Proteſtant religion; 
and reſtored matters to the ſame toot, on which they had 
ſtood before the divorce of Henry VIII. The above. 
mention'd cardinal then reconciled the nation to the church 
of Raue, after having abſolved it from all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. | — | 3 * : 
2. Was a general ſubmiſſion paid to theſe laws? 
A. Great numbers adhered ſtrenuouſly to the profeſſion 
of the true religion, whom Queen Mary puniſh'd with the 
utmoſt ſeverity ; ſhe burning about 300, among. whom 
were Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ridley biſhop of 
London, Latimer of Worcefter, Hooper of Gleuceſter, and 
Ferrar of St. David s. , Pp 25 
2. Was the Queen engaged in any wars? 2 
A. Ves; for at the inſtigation of the King her conſort, 
ſhe came to a rupture with France, (contrzty to the oath 
he had taken) and ſent him 8000 men into Flanders, 
anno 1557, which greatly contributed to the victory of 
St. Quintin, 1 r Bag 
2. Did ſhe reap any advantage from this war? 
A. No; and the duke of Guiſe, general of the French 
army, diſpoſſeſs d the Engli/s, in January, anno 1558, of 
Calais, Guiens, together with the caſtle of H-mes, and all 
they then poſſeſs d in France. rs e 
2. With what temper did the Erglh receive this 
n Ni 14 es: 297 Sol Eat E453 = 
As. With the higheſt diſguſt ; and ſo violent were the 
tranſports of their rage, that they exclaim'd publickly 
againſt Queen Mary's adminiſtration, '*Tis ſaid, that the 
grief ſhe conceived on that account, together with the 
averſion which King Philip entertain'd for her, contri- _ 
buted no leſs to her diſſolution, than the dropſy with which 
ſhe was afflicted. ; | . 
2. When did ſhe die? 1 7 $0 50 
A. The 17th of November, 1558, at forty-three years 
of age ; after having reign'd five years, four months, and 
eleven days. | FE | 
. Deſcribe the qualities of this Queen. "I 
A. She was extremely bigotted ; and t6 this quality was 
join'd a ſevere revengeful temper, which the ei d:avour'd 
to make the world look upon as a zeal for rel gion; E 
. | 82 when 
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when there was no poſlibility of her uniting them, ſhe 

lainly ſhew'd, that ſhe was no leſs inclined to cruelty, 
om er natural . eee than from zeal. We meet 
with but one good action in all this Queen's conduct, which 
was her rejecting the propoſal offer'd her by the Spaniſb am- 
baſſador, of making herſelf abſolute; and trampling 
under foot the laws of the realm, and conſequently the 
privileges of the people. She did not diſcover much ca- 
pacity in the government of her kingdoms ; and the loſs 
of Calais will be an eternal blot to her reign, which was 
exceedingly odious upon many other accounts. 


ELIZABETH, XLII. Monarch of 


England, 
From 1558 to 1603. | 
Popes. MaxIAIIIAd II. 1564 
Pavi IV. 1555 Roporruus II. 1576 
Pius IV. | 1559 Kings of France. © 
Rus . 1565 HEAT II. 1547 
Gaecory XIII. 1572 Francis II. 1559 
SixTUs V. 1585 CHARLES IX. 1500 
UasA VII. 1590 Heney III. 1574 
2 XIV. 1590 Heney IV. 1589 
INNOCENT IX. 1591 
CLemenT VIII. _ S 
Enperors. Mar | 1542 
Fzzxpinand J. 1558 James VI. 1567 


2 ID Queen Mary leave any iſſue? 

4. No; Elizabeth her ſiſter, daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Anna Balg, ſucceeded to the crown, at 
twenty-five years of age. 

9. Deſcribe the perſon of Queen Elizabeth. 

A. She was tolerably handſome, and had a noble and 
majeſtic air: But the circumſtance that endeared her moſt 
to the common people, was a certain affability, natural 

| to 
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to her, and which won her the eſteem and affection of all to he 
to whom ſhe ſpoke. | | of thi 
2. What were the qualities of this princeſs's mind? 2. 
A. Sbe was miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, as well as of Rory, 
an upright and ſolid judgment, join'd to a perfect oco- 
nomy. She was learned; and, as Camaen aflures us, could and t 
ſpeak five or fix languages; and had ſo refined a turn for Guiſe 
liticks, that ſhe became the wonder of all the ſovereigns marr) 
er cotemporaries. She never diſcloſed any of her ſecrets, ſhe a 
bat always conceal'd them from her favourites and chief that! 
miniſters, who paid an implicit obedience to her dictates; to ſit 
ſhe puniſhing them with the utmoſt ſeverity, whenever 2 
they diſcover'd any inclination to arrogate the leaſt ſhare of En 
of the ſupreme authority. But the circumſtance which, 3 
above all, ought to gain her eſteem, is, her making the garet 
Engliſh enjoy a felicity unknown to their anceſtors; and of th 
her extending their navigation and commerce vaſtly beyond recog 
its former limits. Eliza 
2, Did not you ſay that ſhe was learned? L 
A. Camden aſſures us, that ſhe could ſpeak five or fix Mary 
languages. Elizabeth is applauded for her unaffected A. 
carriage; her fincerity, affability, and friendſhip ; her the 1 
zeal for juſtice ; her liberality, and magnificence : to dom 
which we muſt add, her bounty to all perſons of diſlin- into 
guiſh'd merit; together with the noble protection ſhe in- tholic 
dulged the diſtreſs'd; and the great generoſity with which that ſ 
ſhe aſſiſted them in their wants. 4 who 
2. For what is ſhe chiefly commended ? a baſtar 
4. For having firmly eſtabliſh'd the Proteſtant religion. ſon tc 
This Queen declared herſelf head of the church; and time, 
aſſumed the title of Supreme Governor thereof, within ber *Q; 
realms, both in ſpirituals and temporals: in a word, Eliza- A. 
beth ſet the church of England on the ſame foot as under huſba 
Edward VI. She put to death ſeveral of thoſe arch- fide, 
villains, the Jeſuits, who, as is their uſual cuſtom, were of ſex 
perpetually conſpiring againſt her perion and govern- inſinu 
ment. appoi 
2. For what other particulars is ſhe applauded? credit 
A. For having ſupported and aſſiſted the Proteſtants of with 
France, Scotland, and the Low-Countries : but the death Rizzt 
of Mary Queen of Scots, though Elixabeth ſacrificed * 2 
= 0 
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to her own ſafety, ſeems to throw a cloud over the memory 
of the latter. - | 
2. Pray relate the particulars of that unfortunate Queen's 


TY. 
A. She was daughter to James V. King of Scotland, 
and to Mary of Lorrain, eldeſt daughter to Claud duke of 


Guiſe, and. widow of Lewis duke of Longuewille, She 


marry'd Francis II. King of France, upon which occaſion 
ſhe aſſumed the title of Queen of Exgland; pretending 
that Elizabeth was illegitimate, and conſequently unworthy 
to ſit on the throne. | 
2, Had Queen Mary any juſt pretenſions to the crown 
of England ? | | 
A. She was grand-daughter to James IV. and to Mar- 
garet, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII; and it was by virtue 
of this right, that James Stuart (Queen Mary's fon) was 
recognized King of England, after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, | 
2. Pray relate ſome further particulars concerning 


A. Being a widow, by the death of her conſort Francis II. 
ſhe return'd, in 1561, into Scotland, of which king 
dom ſhe was Queen. This realm was at that time divided 
into two factions, wiz. the Proteſtants and Roman Ca- 
tholicks, with the latter of whom the join'd ; but judging 
that ſhe was too weak to ſupport herſelf againſt the former, 
who were headed by James Stuart earl of Murray, her 
baſtard. brother; ſhe eſpouſed Henry Stuart, lord Darniey, 


lon to the earl of Lenox ; the handſomelt man, at that 


time, in Great-Britain, whom ſhe raiſed to the throne. 
2, Did not this marriage bring her into freſh troubles ? 

A. Ves: ſhe entertain'd an extreme diſguſt for her new 
huſband, which ſoon became public. Henry, on the other 
ide, grew jealous of one David Rizzo, an ſtalian, author 
of ſeveral famous Scorch tunes. This celebrated muſician 
inſinuated himſelf ſo well into the Queen's favour, that ſhe 
appointed him her prime miniſter. If Buchanan may be 
credited, ſhe uſed to practiſe certain ſcandalous familiarities 
with Rizzo ; and Henry's ſuſpicions were ſtrengthen'd by 
Rizzo's enemies. | | 


2, What was the conſequence of her huſband's jealouſy? 
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A. Finding Rizzo in the Queen's cloſet, (ſhe being at 
dinner) he cauſed him to be kill'd by Deuglas, even at 
the Queen's door; ſhe imploring very earneſtly to have 
his life ſaved. Her Majeſty was confined during ſome 
months; but aſſumed ſo artful a fondneſs for her huſband, 
that ſhe eſcaped from him, and recall'd the earl of Murray, 
(whom her huſband had removed) ſhe knowing him to be 
a very able ſtateſman. 

2. Was the ear] grateful for this favour ? 

A. Ves; but the earl of Bothwell, ſworn enemy to the 
earl of Murray, having got the ſame place in Queen Mary's 
heart which Rizzo had formerly enjoyed, adviſed her to 
remove Murray, which ſhe did accordingly. The King 
being highly inſulted by the Queen his conſort, withdrew 
to the earl of Lenox, his father. His Majeſty was after- 
wards kill'd, on February 10, 1566, by the artifices (as 
was ſuſpected) of Barhwel! ; and not without the Queen's 
conſent and connivance, ſhe marrying Bothwell at Edin- 

h a little after. 1 
„What follow'd after their marriage? | 

A. The earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, and 
Glenegrn, who only ſought an opportunity to take re- 
venge of Bothwell, raiſed an army in order to annul this 
marfiage. The Queen march'd out againſt them at the 
head of an army ; but her troops abandonivg her, ſhe was 
obliged to ſubmit to the confederate lords, who carry'd 
her to Edinburgh; and two days after-fent her cloſe pri- 
ſoner to Lochlewin-cafile, from whence! ſhe efcaped, May 
2, 1568. Bothevell likewiſe eſcaped ; and withdrew 
firſt to Dunbar, and afterwards to one of the Orcader, 
where he turn'd pirate. He at laſt retired to Denmark, 
where he lived ten years in extreme miſery. | 

©. What became of Queen Mary afterwards? 
A. The earl of Murray, who had been about three 
months in France, returning to Scotland, aſſumed the ſu- 

reme authority, in the name of young Prince Famer, 
Coen Mary's ſon, by Henry Stuart, and the Queen was 
forced to fly into England. f 
2. Did no one take up arms in her defence? 
A. Some Reman Catholic lords got together 6000 men, 
rpg | * 
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in order to puniſh the earl of Murray ; but theſe forces 
were defeated. | 
9, Did Queen Mary meet with a ſanftuary there? 
J. No; Queen E/:zabeth threw her into priſon, where 
he continued eighteen years. The reaſon of her Majeſty's 
acting in this manner, was, either to revenge herſelf for 
tie affront Queen. Mary had put upon her, by a mani - 
feto, wherein ſhe aſſumed the title of Queen of England, 
and called Elixabeth an uſurper, and a baltard ; or elſe. 
becauſe ſhe ſecretly fomented the conſpiracies carry'd on 
by the enemies of Queen Elizabeth; but the chief motive 
was, the jealouſy, E/izabeth had conceived againſt her, 
becauſe Mary's right was often E upon a level with hers; 
whence ſhe apprehended that Mary might attempt to de-, 
prive her of the crown. 
9. Had this afflicted princeſs no friend in her misfor- 
tunes ? | 
A. Moſt princes in Europe employ'd very earneſt ſolici- 


tations, in order to procure her liberty; Charles IX. and 


Henry III. Kings of France, uſed entreaties as well as 
menaces ; but the latter were far from being formidable, 
a5 their dominions were torn to pieces by civil wars. 

2. What pretence did Queen Elixabeth make uſe of ? 
A. She charged Queen Mary with the horrid crime per- 
petrated by Bothwell, of which ſhe did not very well 
clear herſelf, Queen Elizabeth, after this accuſation, 
ſought for freſh crimes to impute to her ; and accordingly 
accuſed her of being an accomplice in certain conſpi- 


neies form'd againſt her perſon ; and this was the ſubje& 
of the proſecution. i 


2. What was the iſſue of Queen Mary's trial ? 
A. Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be condemn'd to be 


beheaded, and ſhe was executed accordingly, the 8th of 


February, 1587, in Fotheringay-caſile ; ſpite of all the re- 


monſtrances made by Bellzevre, whom Henry III. had 
ſent, in order to get this ſentence revoked; However, if 
ds Maurier may be credited, Bellizvre had ſecret orders 


to ſollicit the execution o? the Queen cf Scots, alt, ough 
he pretended to have a quite different commiſſion. Such 


niquitoas proceedings are too frequently ſeen in cour- | 


. 
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2. Did not Queen Elizabeth diſcover the utmoſt for. 
row, when news was brought her of Queen Mary's exe. 
a, ©. 209 IPs 2 
A, She exbibited as ſtrong indications of her afliftion, 
as ſighs and lamentations could give; ſhe alſo drove her 
privy- counſellors from her preſence; and gave orders for 
their being proſecuted in the ſtar · chamber. 
2. What advantages did Queen Elizabeth procure the 
Engliſh ? A JEN whos ? [NY 
7. She concluded, in 1569, a very advantageous 
of commerce with John Bafilowitz, great duke of Me 
covy ; together with a perſonal alliance which that prince 
deſired, whereby they reciprocally engaged to give each 
other an aſylum, in caſe either of the parties ſhould be 
drove out of his dominions, 25 7 
Q. Was Queen Elizabeth engaged in no wars? 
A. But few; ſhe: maintaining England in peace aud 
tranquillity, and ſuccouring her allies with troops. The 
commonwealth of Holland is infinitely indebted to this 
Queen, and owes, in a great meaſure, its eſtabliſhment to 
her. She afliſted the Proteſtants of France with men and 
money; and alfo King Henry IV. which paved his way to 
the throne: She likewiſe furniſhed Don Antonio, who had 
aſſumed the title of King of Portugal, og men and 
ſhips. F | 


Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe in which her 
allies involved her ? Bunk | 5 | 
A. She ſent a fleet, in 1596, on the coaſt of Spain, 
who took and ſack' d Cales, Ea upon Pharo in Algarve; | 
and made a dreadful havock all along the coaſt. . 
2. What was the occaſion of theſe various hoſtilities? 
A. Queen Elizabeth was prompted thereto, in order to 
prevent a freſh invaſion from Spain; and at the ſame time 
to take vengeance of Philip II. who, in 1588, had in- 
vaded England with that prodigious fleet, which he ſtiled 
the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred and 
thirty two ſhips, excluſive of twenty caravels for the ſer- 
vice of the army, and ten falves with ſix oars a piece; 
having on board 8766 ſailors, 2088 gally- ſla ves, 21855 ſol- 
diers, and 3165 pieces of cannon; and furniſh'd with 
| d . ammunition « 
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munition and proviſion for fix months. Duke Je Me- 
474 Celi, was admiral therereof ; and the duke of Parma 
was to join this fleet with an army of zo, ooo foot, and 
1800 horſe ; but that commander could not execute his 
teign, the Engl; and Dutch having prevented his put- 
ting to ſea, by blocking up the ports of Flanders with 
forty men of war. * N 76 ZE 
9, Did this fleet perform exploits equal to what the 
world expected from it:? | 
4. No; part of it was loft by ſtorms, and the lord 
ward, lord high-admiral of Eng/and, with the renown'd 
Drake, (who bad ſail'd round the world) Hawkins, and 
Firbifoer,  vice-admirals, coming up with the Spani/ fleet 
in the Britiſb channel, took, burnt, or diſperſed the reſt ; 
ſs that, of their 132 ſhips, only 97 return'd to Spain. 
The loſs ſuſtain'd by the Spaniards in this expedition was 
o great, that they have not been able to recover it ſince, 
The admiral galleas, after making a very vigorous de- 
ſence, was taken by the Engli/> ; Hugo de Monceda, who 


commanding it, loſing his life. Queen E/izabeth return d 


thanks to Almighty God for this Deliverance ; ſettled a 


penſion on the admiral, and on all thoſe who had been 


wounded, In the year 1584 that excellent hiſtorian Sir 


Walter Raleigh firſt diſcover'd Virginia ſo called in honour 


of the Virgin Queen : he was the firſt perſon who intro- 
duced the uſe of tobacco into England. . 
9. Was this princeſs ever marry'd? 
A. No; her policy and her love for liberty, were ſe 


great, that ſhe always entertain'd an averſion to the wedded 
Rate 


9. How does her policy appear upon this occaſion ? 9 


A. All the young princes of Europe, or ſuch as had 
either ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, paid her 
tie higheſt regard ; ſhe always leaving them ſome room 
to hope, and never giving them an abſolute denial ; and 
this, probably, might prompt all the young Eng/z noble- 
men of quality, to be continually, about her perſon, 

2. Who were Queen Elixabeth's favourites? 

A. Robert Dudley, ſon to the laſt duke of Northumber. 


land, She created him earl of Leice/ter, and diſtinguiſh'd 


2 
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him above all the noblemen of her court. Her ſecond 
favourite was Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, whom {he 
honour'd with ſeveral employments, as well as other mark; 
of her favour. This ſwell'd him with pride and vaniiy; 
ſo that, upon ſome diſguſt he had received, he fotm'd a 
conſpiracy againſt the Queen; but not ſucceeding in it, 
was beheaded with ſome of his accomplices. The 25th 
of February, 1601, (the day appointed for his execution) 
the Queen ſeem'd a little irreſolute; a circumſtance that 
has - furniſh'd abundant matter for romances and plays, 
wherein ſhe is repreſented as tortured by love and rage, 
Her Majeſty was then in her ſixty-eighth year, a period of 
life, in which 'tis not natural for the impulſes of. love to 
be extreme violent. | | 
2. Was Queen Elizabeth's reign exempt from troubles? 
A. No; for not to mention thoſe ſons of darkneſs, the 
Jeſuits, (many of, whom were executed for conſpiring 
againſt her, and the government ;) the earl of Tir. een 
form'd a deſign to drive the Engl; out of Ireland, and 
took up arms in the county of U/fer. The earl of Eſexs- 
above mention'd was ſent againſt him, at the head of a' 
zallant army, but did nothing; at which the Queen was 
highly offended, that ſhe cauſed him to be put under 
an arreſt, She afterwards appointed Charles Blount, lord 
Montjoy, vice roy of Treland. This nobleman defeated 
Tir-oen on ſeveral occaſions ; and obliged him to have re- 
' courſe to the Queen's clemengy.' 
2. When did Queen Elizabeth die? "7 
A. The 24th of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of 
her age, and the forty fifch of her reign, | 
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lau Es I. XLIV* King of England, 
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And Firſt of Great-Britain.: The Crowns 
J England and Scotland being united in 
bis Perſon. 


From 1603 to 1625. 


Popes. | Emperors. 
RopoLyavs II. 1576 
Cuement VIII. 1592 Marrnias J. 1612 
Leo IX. 1605 FERDINAND II. 1619 
Paul III. 1605 Kings of France. 
Gzecory KV. 1621 Henay IV. 1589 
Uzzan VIII. 500g Lewrs XIII. 1610 


2 HO e geen Elizabeth ? 

W A. Jane, VIR ing of Scotland, and Firſt of 
Wld; ſon to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Henry Stuart lord Darnley. 54 «64 Sue 

2, Where was this prince born? : 

A. At Edinburgh Caſtle, the agth of June, 1566 ; and 
was baptized a Roman Catholick in December, but after- 
wards educated in the Proteſtant religion ; the famous hiſ- 
torian Buchanan being his tutor. As the earl of Murray 
had ſeized upon the Queen his mother, the crown was ſet 
on King Fames's head, in 1567 ; and the Jaſt-mention'd 
earl govern'd under him, in quality of regent. 

. 2, How long time did he continue ſo?  - 

4. Till January 23, 1570, when he was aſſaſſinated. 
He was ſucceeded in the np ng Lin the earl of Lenox, 
and others, till 1578, when the aſſumed the reins 
of government. In 1603, Elizabeth, Queen of Eaglana, 
recognizing James for her lawful ſaccelior ; he came ow 
Londen, and was crown'd there, the 25th of Jah, on © 
Jamer's-day, of the ſame year. 


2. Deſcribe the hs aid of * King. 
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A. He was a learned prince, but did not make a right 
uſe of his knowledge; for: at one time he would expreſ 
the ſtrongeſt zeal for religion, and at others would be at 

lukewarm; he was naturally as pacific, as queen £/iza- - 
Seth had been magnanimous. Hence ſome wags took the 
liberty to ſix a paſquinade upon the door of his cabinet; 
in which they gave Janes the title of NN and that of 
King to“ Elizabeth. Tis certain that England was 
never in a leſs flouriſhiag condition than under his reigu; 
that his ſubjeQs were expoſed to the inſults and raillery of 
other nations ; and that ell blamed the King upon that 
Account. 8 | f 

2. Did not James endeavour to procure his mother's 
releaſe? | 

A. He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to Queen Eliæaberb, to in- 

terceed for her, but did not preſume to take any further 
ſteps; Queen E/izabeth threatning to diſinherit him, in 
K. he made any attempt againſt her intereſt. 

9. What memorable action did he perform, after his 
being declared. King of England? | „ 

A. Upon his coming to the crown, he promiſed to 
maintain, in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which were 
enaQted by Queen £/izabeth, againſt the Reman Catholicks; 
and commanded all Popiſh prieſts and. Jeſuits to depart im: 
mediately out of his dominions. A little before his coro- 
nation, an intended conſpiracy was difcover'd, viz. to raiſe 
to the throne the lady Arabella Stuart, his couſin german 
and ſome of the conſpirators were executed. The very 
learned and worthy Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the greateſt 
ornaments of his country, was accuſed of being concern'd 
in this plot; and this gentleman, after having been con- 
fined twelve years in the Tower, (where he wrote his in- 

comparable hiſtory of the world) was beheaded, Ochober 
29, 1618. Arabella Stuart died in that fortreſs. A few 
years after, a horrid confpiracy was machinated. Some 
Roman Catholicks, with Cateſy at their head, intended 
to deftroy the King and parliament, by blowing up the 
parliament-houſe with gunpowder, the 5th of November, 
1605, but the plot was happily diſcover'd by a letter. 
Several were executed; and among the reſt Guy OAD 


| Who was to ſet fire to the train. 
Rex fuit Elizabeth, nunc eff Regina Jacobus. 
Elizabeth was a King, but James is a Quee a. 
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2. What title did King James aſſume, in order to put 
zn end to the conteſts between the Eng/i/s and Scat: ? 

A. That of King of Great. Britain. SSM 

9, Did he not ſhew a particular favour for Scotland“? 

4. He eftabliſh'd a royal council in this wich. or 
rather continued the old one; and inveſted it with a much 
larger authority than that enjoy'd by it, when the Kings 

in Scotland. ' 

55 Had he no wars ? 8 a 

A. None; he maintaining his dominions in a profound, 
but inglorious peace, and employing himſelf in negotia- 
tions. He nevertheleſs ſent ſome troops to Frederic Elec- 
tor Palatine and King of Bohemia, (his ſon-in-law ;) when 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and the * of Spain, were diſ- 
poſſeſſing him of his dominions. King James alſo ſent 
troops to the Dutch, | s . 

2, What were the moſt ſerious employ ments of King 

ames 5 | 
, 4. The ſtudy of divinity ; and he (inſtead of properly 
exerting the kingly authority) wrote ſeveral pieces, in 
order to put an end to the diſputes between thoſe who 
were for epiſcopal government, and the diſſenters in his 
kingdoms. . ON 

J. Who were the King's favourites! 

4. He had ſeveral, but chiefly diſtinguiſſid Nobert 
Carr, earl of Somerſet 3 and George Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ing bam. | 

2 What illuſtrious men flouriſh'd under this King ? 

A. The moſt eminent were Sir Wa/ter Raleigh, author 
of the hiſtory of the world; and the lord-chancellor Bacon, 
whoſe learning has been the admiration of all Europe. 

9. Where did King James die? 

A, In his palace at Theobald's, of a tertian ague, after | 
three weeks 1llneſs ; he left the world the 27th of March, 
1625, being in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

7 How many years had he reign'd ? | | 

4. Twenty-two over Great- Britain, and fifty. eight 
over Scotland, | | | | 

92. Whom did he marry ? 

4. Anne daughter to Frederic II. King of Denmark and 
Norway, by Sophia of * 


N 2 
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9 2: How many children did ſhe bring him: 
Seven; wiz. Henry Prince of Wales, who diet 
unmarry'd, the 6th of Nowember, 1612. If the Fugs 
hiſtorians are to be credited, he was one of the moſt ac. 
compliſh'd princes, not only in Eagland, but in all Fare. 
Robert, who died very young; Charles I. King of Bag. 
dan, born in Scotland, the 19th of November, 1600: 
Elizabeth, marry'd the 14th of February, 1613, to Fre- 
derrick V. Elector Palatine, and afterwards King of Be. 
-bemia, from whom deſcended the illuſtrious family now 
on the throne ; the princeſs Sophia ' grand-mother of his 
N Majeſty being their immediate iſſue; Margare, 
born in Scotland, the 24th of December, 1598, and who 
died young ; Mary, born in England, in 1605, and died 
an infant; and laſtly, Sophia, born at Greenwich, Jun 21, 
3606, and who died the next day. ES: 


Cnarrtesl, XLV® King of England, 
© And Second of Great-Britain. 
Prom 1625 to 1648.9. 


on We A ; | e jy 16 II. 1637 
UassAx VIII. 1623 1 EE, 
Innocent X. 41644 Kings of” Francs: 
Emperors, - — Lewis XIII. cbto 
FerpinanD II. 1619 Lawis XIV. 1643 
2 H O ſucceeded King James I? 5 


| A. Charles I. his ſon, who was crown'd 
February 2, 1625-6. | 1 
2. What were the qualities of this prince? 
A. According to ſome writers, he was religious, chaſte, 
ſcber, affable, and courageous upon occaſion ; had a great 
penetration, a ſolid judgment, and was an excellent man: 
but many hiſtorians declare, on the other hand, that Be 
was too fond of the prerogative, and was ſo weak as (0 
let himfelf be govern'd by his wife and his favourites; aud 
that, by their perſuaſions, he executed ſeveral things, my 
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break out into open rebellion. | 


2 What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 


? 


me In 1625, King Charles ſent a fleet on the coaſt of 


Hain, to intercept the galleon', but it return'd without 
having dene any thing In 1628, at the urgent ſollicita- 
tions of the duke of Buckingham, his favourite, he ſent. 
ſuccours to the Proteſtants of Roche, then threaten'd with 


a fiege, but thoſe troops did not meet with the wiſh'd for 
ſucceſs, ; they being prevented, by a barricado, from ap- 


firſt cauſed his ſubjects to murmur, and afterwards to- 


proaching near enough to relieve the town, which was 


taken in their preſence. George Villiers duke of Bucking-. 
ham, the chief commander in this expedition, had been. 


ſabb'd at Pojt/mouth, before the failing of the fleet, on 


the 23d of Auge, by Felton, a lieutenant of foot. | 
2. Had King Char/es no wars within his dominions? 
A. Ves; and theſe proved fo fatal, that they brought 


kim to a miſerable end, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel.  ;, 


2. What occaſion'd ſo ſad a cataſtrophe ? 


The diſcontents of the Scots, who were the firſt that 


wok up arivs. =, 


£2. What was the cauſe of their uncafineſs ? 


A. The reformation had been received in Scotland, by 
publick authority, in the reign of Queen Mary, anno 1560, 
alittle before the death of Francis II. and whilſt the Queen 
hs widow was ftill in France, Anno 1566, the general 
oved ſolemnly of the diſcipline of the church 


alembly appr 
of Sqwitzer land, as likewiſe of an equality between the mi- 


differs of the church. Queen Mary herſelf confirm'd this 
decree, but ſhew'd little regard for it, by her reſtoring _ 


publickly the archbiſhop of Sz. Andrews, ſpite of the op- 
poſition made by the aſſembly. 


Was this the only ſubje& the Scots had for com- 


plaint ? 
A. King James would have eftabliſh'd the church of 


Scotland, upon the ſame foot with that of England; and 
thus intended to reſtore epiſcopal government to its former . 
luſtre ; but as King Charles intended to perſect this de- 


ben, he diſguſted all the Preſbyterians in that kingdom; 
the nobles Bo 7 


etly · fomented their diſcontent ; and no 
| I 3; ' ſooner 
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eee was Charls gone out of Scotland, than it broke out 
openly. 

2, What was their firſt attempt? 

A. They began by aſſembling in a riotous manner, and 
by diſperſing ſeveral ſeditious manifeſtos, and proteſtations; 
and refuſed, a little after, to uſe that form of prayer which 
the King had ſent them; and, at laſt, ſubſcribed, in 1637, 
that famous Jeague, call'd by them the Covenant. 

2. What meaſures did the King employ, in order to 
put a ſtop to theſe diſorders ? 

A. He would have annull'd the covenant ; but the Scots 
finding he made no preparation to force them to a com- 
pliance, laugh'd at the order ſent them; and thereupon 
met in a general aſſembly at Glaſgow, where, aboliſhing 
epifcopacy, they repeal'd the ſeveral declarations made, 
on this head, by Charles, and the King his father. 

2. Did not the King puniſh their inſolence? | 

A. He would gladly have done ſo; but finding the na- 
tion highly diſguſted, on account of ſome of his illegal 
and arbitrary proteedings ; and eſpecially becauſe he had 
not call'd a parliament ever ſince March 1629 ; his Majeſty 
did not think it proper to call one at this junQure, in order 
to enable himſelf to levy forces. However, he commanded 
the nobſlity tö thiett at Fort, with as many cavalry as they 
could raiſe. Going afterwards to the laſt: mentioh'd city, 
he put himſelf at the head of his army, and march'd to- 
wards Scotland. © | e | 

2, What ſucceſs had the King's troops ? 

A. The rebels finding thetnſEelves unable to make 
refiſtance, ſued for a peace, which was concluded the 17 
of June, 1639; ind though the King was then ſo power- 
ful, that he might have chaſtiſed them, he nevertheleſs 
conſented to a treaty, no leſs injurious to his honqur than 
advantageous to the _ | 

2. Was this e laſting? 

52 No; King Charles, Fg firmly reſolved not to 
ſuffer the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy, broke the treaty in 
1640, and affembled an army to invade Scotland; however, 
the Scotch army got the ſtart of him; and the King not 
having an opportunity of continuing the war, granted them 
a peace, the 7th of Aug, 1641. 
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Were the Exgli/> more ſubmiſſive than the Scat: ? 
The former carry'd matters to the utmoſt exceſs, in 
the famous parliament convened by King Charles in 1640; 
and declared themſelves perpetual, in oppoſition to the 
ancient conſtitutions of  Exgland, , - © 
2. What was done by this parliament ? 
A. They redreſs'd the ſeveral real or pretended. grie- 
vances, and aboliſh'd all the taxes. They oppoſed every 


one of the King's deſigns ; attack'd ſuch of his ſervants as 


were moſt zealouſly attach'd to him ; beheaded archbiſhop 
Laud, and the earl of Strofford; declared open war againſt 


doth King and monarchy ; join'd in a confederacy wichghe 
Scotch rebels, in order to extirpate the regal authority, and 


ſet up a popular government. 4 
©. Did not Charles diſſolve them ? 1 
4. He would have done ſo; but having refuſed to ſign 
a bill, preſented to him by the parliament, April 28th, 1642, 


for. eſtabliſhing a militia, both ſides prepared for war. 


The King levying an army, headed it himſelf; and in the 
beginning of 1642, (after having attempted, in vain, to 
take Huli) advanced to fight the rebels. Several engage- 
ments were fought, between his forces and thoſe of the 
partment, between the years 1642 and 1645 ; particu- 

ly at Eage. bill, Tadcaſter, and Giſborough ; Saltbeath, 
Bradoth- down, Chaldgrawe-feld ; two at Newbury 3 at 
Stratton, Lanſdown, Roundway-down, Allesfora, Crapedy- 
bridge, and port. But there was no deciſive battle, 
till the army commanded by Prince Rupert (the King's 
nephew). was routed at Marflon-moor, by the earl of Man- 
«befler, who commanded. the forces of the Parliament. 
The King himſelf was afterwards defeated at Na/eby, the 
14th. of June, 1645, by the lord Fairfax. Theſe two 
defeats reduced this. monarch to a very unhappy flats. 
After theſe-loſſes, he withdrew into Valens ; but coming 
out of it, was beat at Cheſter, aſter which he retired to 
Oxford. | 

9. What meaſures did the King take then? 
A. Upon Sir Thomas  Fairfax's approach to O ford, out 
of which Charles was obliged to fly, to prevent his being 
taken priſoner ; not knowing whither to haſte for ſafety, 
he went over to the Scorch 1 the 5th of May, 1646; 


4 upon 
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upon ſuppoſition, that they were leſs exaſperated againſt 

him than the EngliÞ. 

b 2. What reception did the King meet with from the 
cots ? | | | 

A. They at firſt paid him the honours due to a crown'd 
- head ; but, at the ſame time, watch'd him fo narrowly, 
that he was in reality their priſoner. ; 

' 2B. Did he continue long among them? 

A. No; for the Scots deliver'd him into the hands of 
the commiſſioners of the parliament, the 23d of Fanuary, 
1646 7; who impriſon'd Charles for a conſiderable time 
in different places. Impartiality obliges us to obſerve, that 
it was neither the Scotch, nor the Preſhyterians, nor the 
Parliament ; but the Independants, (who hated them all 
mortally) that put this unfortunate prince to death. 

Q. Did not the King endeavour to recover his liberty ? 

A. He found an opportunity, the 11th of Nowember, 
to eſcape from his confinement at Hamften · Court; after 
v hich he fled to the /e of Wight. LY 5 

2, Did he continue unmoleſted there for any time? 

A. No ; he was ſeized by a pariy of ſoldiers, whom 
Comavell had ſent for that purpoſe, who carry'd him pri- 
Toner to'Hurft-cafile ; afterwards to Vina; and laſtly to 
St. James s houſe. - | Nrn. 
S, How did they diſpoſe of this monarch after his 
arrival ? 3 Hs ate FL 

A. The Houſe of Commons, compoſed of Indepen- 
dants, eftabliſh'd a pretended high court of juſtice to try 
the King, (though the Houſe of Lords would not conſent 
to this) and nominated, as judges, general Fairfax, Oliver 
" Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Sir Harureſ Waller, Philip Skip- 
jon, and 145 more, all Independants. John Brad 
was appointed preſident of this court. 

9. What was'the ſubſtance of the charge ? 

A. 1. His Majeſty was accuſed of having levy'd war 
againſt the Parliament, and the people, of whom they are 
the repreſentatives ; of deſigning to raiſe and maintain him- 
ſelf in an unlimited aud tyrannical power; in order that 
he might rule according to his will, and overthrow the 
rights and liberties of the people. W | 
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ſtill ſuppoſing, that the authority which had eſtabliſh'd this, 


| being read to him the 27th of January, 1648-9. 


2. For having thereby been the cauſe of all the blood 
ſhed for five years, during which the civil wars had con- 
tinued : And finally, for having fomented the rebellion 
of the lib, who had maſſacred 40000 Exgliſb in 1641. 

I In what manner did they carry on this trial?! 
They obliged the King to appear four times before 
this e tribunal;; the preſident requiring him to. 
give in his anſwers, every time, to the above- mention d. 
articles, _  . | | 
Q. Did he fo? 8 f 
A. His Majeſty refuſed to acknowledge the authority of 
that-court, and of thoſe who compoſed it. On the other 
hand, the court would not once hear the reaſons on which: 
he grounded his refuſal to recognize their juriſdiction; they 


court was ſufficient; and it was this very circumſtance the 
King would have combated, but was not allow'd to do it. 
At laſt, his Majeſty finding that he could not be heard on 
this head, offer d his reaſons in a memorial. | | 
2. Did this prove of any ſervice to him: 
A. Although he. inſiſted, that this tribunal had not the 
leaſt right to judge him, and that there was no juriſdiction 
upon earth could call him to account ; his refuſal to plead 
was conſider'd, in the eye of- the laws of. Ezgland,: as a 
confeſſion. His Majeſty, alittle before ſentence was paſs d: 
upon him, . defired earneſtly to be heard before the two 
houſes ; declaring that he had a very important propoſal. 


to make, but his requeſt was not granted. Tis generally, 
thought, that his deſign was, to propoſe to the two houſes 
his abdicativg of the crown, in favour of Prince Charles, 
his eldeſt ſon. , 
2, What was the ſentence pronounced upon the King? 
A. He was condemn'd to loſe his head; the ſentence - 
Was it executed? ; 
Ves; on Tueſaay, the zoth of that month, on a 
ſcaffold. raiſed in the ſtreet, near the windows of the ban- 
queting- houſe at Whitehba/l, The King ſuffer'd death 
with great conſtancy, and without diſcovering the Jeaſt + 
ſymptomoß weakneſs or ſurprize. His body, after having 
been publickly expoſed —_ ſome days, in one of the 


5 | apartments... 
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apartments at Whitehall, was carry'd to Windſor, and in. 
terr'd in St. George's chapel there. | 

©. Pray relate to me the particulars of his family. 

A. In 1625, Charles marry*d Henrietta Maria, daughter 
to Henry IV. of France, and Mary of Medicis, by whom 
he had four ſons, wiz. Charles: James, who died imme- 
diately after his birth; Charles II. and Jamer II. both 
Kings of Gregt- Britain; and Heury duke of. Glouceſter, 
who died in England at about twenty years of age, a little 
after the reſtoration. 6 

25 Had his Majeſty any daughters? 

A. Yes, five, three of whom were then living. Mary, 
born the 4th of Nowember, 1631, marry'd, the 2d of 
May, 1641, to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, father 
ed King William III; Elizabeth, born the 28th of De- 
ermber, 1635, and who died unmarry'd, in 1650 ; Anne, 


born the 17th of March, 1637, who died in her infancy ;. 


and Catherine, who left the world almoſt as ſoon ; Hen- 
rietta, born at Exeter, the 16th of June, 1644, marry'd, 
in 1661, to Philip duke of Orleans, fole brother to 
Trabis XIV. King of France. This lady died in 1670. 
4 2. What other remarkable particulars happen'd under 

is reipn ? | 1 

A. = Y6$r, moſt of the houſes on Londdx-briage were 
burnt down; and pity it is they were ever tebuilt to ob- 
ftruct the paſſage over it, In 1635, one Thomas Parr 
was preſented to the King, who enjoy d a perfect health, 
though 57 years of age, being born the laſt year of 
Edward IV. 5 eB Yah h 
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| The COMMONWEALTH of England. 


From 1649 to 1653. 


Popes. | Emperors. 
FERDINAND III. 1637 
In xoczur X. 1644 Lrororp 1658 
ALZXAN DIR VII. 1655 King of France. 
| Lzswis XIV. 18643 


8 ID the tragical death of Charles I. extinguiſh 
5 the hatred of the Independants? 
A. The Houſe of Commons would not allow his Ma- 
jeſty to be bury d with the leaſt pomp; cauſed ſeveral in- 
(criptions, fix'd in his honour, to be eraſed; and ſet others 
in the ſame places, in which he was ſtiled a tyrant. 
2. Did they proceed farther ? 
againſt the proclaim. - 


A. They publiſh'd a declaration 
ing of Charles Stuart, (the late King's eldeſt fon) or of 
any other perſon whatſoever, upon the penalty of being 
puniſh'd, as in caſes of high-treaſon They next paſs'd : 
an act, for aboliſhing of the kingly power, as uleleſs, 
burthenſome, and dangerous. And ſome time after, put : 
a price upon Charles's head: and the duke of Glouceſfer, 
with Princeſs E/izabeth, then in their hands, were ſent to 
the counteſs of - Leicefler, who was entruſted with the care 
of their education. [= if 

Pan What form of government now prevail'd in Eng- 

? 

A. The Houſe: of Commons, annulling that of the 
Lords, ſet up a Commonwealth ; and obliged all perſons 
poſſeſs d of any public poſt, to take out new grants and 

| freſh 
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_ oaths, in order to qualify themſelves for holding the 
me. 

3 Did Scotland and Ireland favour their proceed- 
ings ? | 

A. The Vi recognized Charles IT. as King, and put 
the marquis of Ormond at their head; but he was defeated 
before Dublin, by colonel Jones, the 2d of Auguft ; and 
obliged to retire, in expectation of a reinforcement pro- 
miſed him. 

2, What meaſures did the Commonwealth of England 
take upon the news thereof ? 

A. Oliver Cromwell was unanimouſly choſen lord. lieu- 
tenant of /re/and, That general had ſent ſuccours to the 
above-mention'd colonel Jenes; when crofling into 1re- 
lad, at the head of 12000 men, he beat the royaliſts in 
ſeveral rencounters ; and after having taken Drogheda 

road Kilkenny, ſeized upon the ſtrongeſt places in that 
inland. 50 
2. Did Oliver employ much time in obtaining theſe 
ſeveral conqueſts? ' 85 | 

A. He ctoſs'd into Ireland in Auguſt, 1649, but was 
forced to return to Eng/and,. 1650, upon advice ſent him 
by the Parliament, that the Scots had taken up arms in 
favour of Charles II. whom they had recall'd, in order to 
ſet him upon the throne; that monarch atriving there 
the 16th of June. My | C3 | 

2. Was Oliver as ſucceſsful in Scotland as he had been 
in Ireland? (4 JE 

A. Fairfax having reſign'd to him the chief command 
of the forces, Oliver march'd againſt the royaliſts; de- 

| feated them at Dunbar, the 3d of September, 1650 and 
took Leith and Edinburgh. e 

2. Was King Cbarles's party able to make oppoſition 
after this ? | '* 

A. The coronation of that prince was ſolemnized at 
$coon, the 1ſt of January, 1651 ; which being done, he 
ut himſelf at the head of an army of 15000 foot, and 
3000 horſe. He then went and poſted' himſelf very ad- 
van:ageouſly, when Cromavel/ march'd directly towards 
him; but not being able to draw the King out of his in- 


treachments, he retired, The latter, inſtead of long 
; | Cromwel » 
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Cromwell, enter d England; and advancing as far as Wore: 
ger, was honourably received there. 

2” Dia the King always moet wich the dme ſac- 
„ 
A. Offer follow'd his majeſty with haſty marches; 
and found him when encamp'd within a mile of Woreefer ; 
ypon Which both armies came to-an engagement; the 44: 
of September, 1651. After fighting ſeveral hours, the 
King' s troops were at laſt repulſed, and obliged to retire 
into the city, The enemy beginning to enter it, all the 
cavalry fled, abandoning the infantry, who were all kill'd 
or taken. The King himſelf was obliged to go off through 
St. Martin's gate, and very narrowly eſcaped my taken 


priſoner. 
What became 8 of King Charles ? 


He reſolved to withdraw into France, and for that 
purpoſe, confided in a faithful guide, who cauſed him to 
diſguiſe himſelf in a N $ dreſs, and led him through 
by-ways. In this forlorn condition he ſpent a” whole 


day on a tuſted oak at Beoſcobel, in Staffordſhire, not — 


from the road; where he ſaw paſs, under the trees, 

ſons who were ſpeaking about him, ſome of whom nd 
he might fall into their hands. His Majeſty never travell d 
except in the night, his guide concealing him, in the day- 
time, in cottages, Where he was not ene fed * 


little elſe but milk; 5 


2, Did he find an opportunity to — at aſt? 
A. After having undergone, during two months, great 
fatigues; croſs d a great part of the kingdom, (from Mor- 
ceſter to the coaſt of Syfſix) and avoided à number leſa 


multitude of dangers, we arrived bappily in err the 


2 2d of O#ober, 1657. 

2. Was England, during this interval, engaged in no 
foreign war?? 

A. Ves; with the Unitid — And mighty battles | 


were fought between the fleets of the commonwealths of 
England and Holland, in 165 2. 


Q, Did Oliver take NR of the- ruin: of. Kiog 


| — party? 


4. Having que gell d, in a ſhort. tine the = that 
broke out in land and Scotland, be uſurp'd/'the ſu- 
* 2 Pr en e 
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me authority; when keeping the army on foot; he put 
—— the Parliament, the zoth of ea and ——— 
144 perſons (known by. the name of Barebone n parliament) 
to manage the adminiſtration ; but they ſoon after reſigning 
that power, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaim'd Protector 
of the kingdoms of Eagland, Scotland, and lrelaxd, the 
zh of December, 1653. | | Nac die ae 


OLIVER CROMWELT, Protector. 


From 1653 to 1658. 
9. ' OW did ©/zver conduct himſelf in his admini- 
: . ſtration ? | 
A. He aſſumed a greater authority than ever any Znpli 
monarch had done; and having a ftrong army, which be 
kept till on foot, and a conſiderable naval force, '(both at 
his difpoſal) he 2828 the —— on confirm'd 
him in the protectorſhip, arm 1657) with a tic ſway, 
and awed the moſt rebellious ine into beten. 1 
conſpiracy was form'd againſt his perſon, by Gerard and 
Yowe!.; but this being unſucceſsful, - only gave bim an 
opportunity of ruling in the moſt arbitrary manner. 
2. e e er e 
yoteRorſhip ? Ho 
8 2 He 3 a peace with the United Provintes, 
the "treaty "whereof was ſign'd the 5th of April, 1654. 
The Dutch could not obtain it, before they had obliged 
- themſelves to pay 300,000/. for the damages done by 
them to the Exgliſb, for above thirty years paſt. Their ſhips - 
id the Exgliſb commonwealth the ſame honours as they 
Fad done their monarchs. They abandon'd Charles II. 
and engaged themſelves not to receive any perſons who 
ſhould be'baniſh'd from Expland. EH 
2. Did not the Frexch ſue for Oliuer's friendſhip ?.- Sy 


* 
— 


with great funeral E 
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A. Yes; notwithſtanding that the Bugs fleet, "ith 
1652, had not ſcrupled to attack that of France, when 
failivg to the ſuccour of Dunkirk, then beſieged by the 
Spaniards, and which they took the ſame year: Notwith- 
ſtanding this affront, the French ſought his friendſhip ;. - 
and —— 7 accordingly proclaimed in Lonam, the 23d 
of Ockober, 1655. 0 na bow BY an 
O.“ Was HD a Kkarmony between O/ver and Spain P 
A. The King of Tr had ſhewn the utmoſt partiality 
to the Parliament. Nevertheleſs, O7ver was no fooner 
Protector, then he ſent admiral Pr, the 24th of De- 
cember, we to make. a- deſcent” on the Mand of H- 
molu, but which Yenables render'd unſucceſsful. From 
thence they fail'd to Jamaica, and took it with little dif- 
ficulty, the 16th of May, 1655. Some time after, Bl/aktr 
and Montague took, near Caler, two Spaniſh ſhips richly 
laden, and funk others. B/ake burnt fix Spani/h pallleons 
in the iſland of Teneri; but this admiral dying on board 
his ſhip, when returning to Ergland, Oliver bory'd him 
and caufed his remains to be 


ſolemnly depoſited y the Seventh's chapel, in . 
EEE: 0 5 
2. Did Oliver perform any other important action? 


A. He concluded a league with France againſt Spam, 
in 1656, when the confederate army havi — 


Dusti and Marchlte, they were both ut into Dives 


hands. 

2. Did he give any other marks of his great power and 
authority? | | 

A. Den Pantalton Sa, knight of Malta, and brother to 
the Portuguexe ambaſſador, havirg committed a murder, 
Oliver cauſed him to be beheaded. Over had forced 
the ambaſſador to deliver him up. This action had made 
a great noiſe, and heavy complaints broke out, upon that 
account, wt Lin; but as the Portugueze were not then in 
- _—_ to revenge themſelves, a peace was concluded, 

1656, | | 
8 What have you ſay farther concerning the Pro- 

= COS | 2 | 
A. After having eſtabliſh'd his authority upon the 
rains of the Purlldinent, "the münden f _ 
$ » * . Mer 
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merely his creatures, and made the protectorate hereditary 
in his family; and after refuſing the crown, which the 
ſame parliament. offer'd. him, he died of a tertian ague, 
the 3d. of September, 1658. 

©. Deſcribe the qualities of O/iver. . _ 

A. It is evident, from what has been related concern. 
ing him, that he was a renown'd warrior, a great poli. 
tician,.a man of the. moſt conſummate prudence ; and 

ſſels d the art of making himſelf both dreaded and re. 
petted. He render'd himſelf equally the terror of France, 
Spain, and of the United Provinces. Theſe three powers 
ſought ſo eagerly for his friendſhip, that the ſeveral fteps 
taken by them, in order to obtain it, were next to gro- 
velling. Charles Guſtauus, King of Sweden, thought it 
an | honour to be his ally and particular friend. The 
royaliſts, on the other hand, charge Oliver with havin 
an unbounded ambition ; with being dreadfully cruc 
and as great an hypocrite as ever lived, _. | 

2. How many ſons did he leave behind him? 

A. Two; the eldeſt whereof, ¶ Richard) was incapable 
of ſapporting the exalted ſtation to which his father had 
raiſed him. The ſecond, named Henry, was a man fit both 
for the cabinet and the field; the darling of the ſoldiery 
and the people. Oliver had made him governor of re- 


land, after tecalling Fleet aid, "whom he appointed lieu: 


tenant-genera), in the room of Lambert; Oliver depriving 
the latter of all his employments, from a ſuſpicion of hig 
being one of the chief contrivers of a plat form'd againſt 
him. Henry was in Ireland at the time of his faker's 
death. .O&wver, in the latter days of his illneſs, had no- 


minated his ſon. Richard his ſucceſſor. 


2. How many daughters had the Protector? 
A. Four, wis. Bridges, marry'd. firſt to. Henry: Ireton, 
and afterwards to lieutenant general Fleetweed ; Eliza» 
beth, his. beſt beloved, marry/d. to Mr, ape! ; Mary, 
to the lord viſcount Falconbridge; and rances, the 
youngeſt, firſt to Mr. Rich, and afterwards to Sir John 
Ruſſel. reihen Tat ai | 

2. Of what family was Oliver deſcended ? 3 
A. From the Cromwells, or Williams,: a Welh family ; 
one of whom marry'd, a fiſter of lord Cromwell, Ling 
Ys Ls enry 
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Henry VIIIth's vicar general in ſpirituals; whoſe ſon, 
Richard Williams, taking the name of Cromwell, tranſ- 
mitted it to his poſterity. Oliver was born at Huntington, 
April 25, 1599. Elis mother was nejce to Sir Robert 
Stuart, of the //le of Ely; and his wife Elizabtth; was 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier. Over had ſtudy d ar 
Siduey-Collrge in Cambridge. We are told that there was 
little remarkable in his education; and 'tis not known how 
this extraordinary man conducted himſelf, till he was about 
thirty-five years old. His firſt poſt in the army was that 
of a captain of a troop of horſe; whence he roſe to be 
general of all the forces of the Parliament, either raiſed or 
to be raiſed. His funeral was ſolemnized with extra- 
ordinary magnificence. After all the ceremonies obſerved 
in the interment of our kings, his corps was depoſited in 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, among thoſe of: the Bag, 
monarchs. But ſome imagine, that it was either AY 
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2 HAT. were: ahh moſt remarkable tranſaQions 
under the adminiſtration of Richard? 51 5 


4 He was proclaim'd Protector, September withoug 
oppoſition; but a little after, the xbief.coottaaiviaitio the 
army zeſolving to get the ſovereign authority into their 
own hands; and being very well beloved w the officers 
and ſoldiers, 170 preſented a petition, whereby they dee 
fired- to have the power of electing their on general. 
This Richard abſolutely refuſed, and —— a rar 
liament, it met the r. of January, 1655 9. 
Q. What was done therein; ? | 
A. Nothing: and Richard baving 6 Aiſconer'd, on this 
occaſion; ſome marks of weakneſs, diſſolved it by orden 
of the officers. of the army, who abſolutely required this 


of him; they being highly incenſed at the prohibition. | 
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made by this aſſembly, viz. that there ſhould be no 
council of war during its ſitting. This parliament "ay 
ing diſſolved, Richard was con der'd. as à mere cypher, 
though he ill preſerved the title of Protector. The 
Covncil. or Opriceat then ſeized upon the govern: 
ment ; and after a ſhort Anarcay, elected Charles Fleet. 
ved for their general; brought Lambert, à man of un- 
bounded ambition, in again; and reſtored the Lox G Pax. 
LIAMENT diſſolved by O/rwer in 1653. 

22 Did this aſſembly enjoy more authority than the 
mer? 


A. They reſolved to aboliſh the proteorate, and to 


depoſe Richard, who did not preſume to make the leaſt 
teſiſtance, but quietly offer'd to reſign his power upon 
their firſt demanding it; upon condition that they ſhould 
Pay his debts, and aſſign him an income ſufficient to live 
with honour. Henry his brother ſubmitted peaceably to 


the orders of the Parliament; though he probably might 


(had he pleaſed) have given the new governors a great 
deal of trouble, he being univerſally beloved. All hi- 


ſtorians in _— = him an extreme good cha- 


17 ( 


2. In what condition was | England at that time ? 
A It was divided into then parties ;- that of the . 
ode or Commonwealth; — of Lambert or of the 
Army ; and that of the Royaliſts, who did not unite till 
fuch time as _ Monk þ Bad pot bland be their head, 
waiting only an opportunity to declare for D ſove- 


Did the Parliament prelerue ther authority 

4 oo Yes, for ſome time time, till Fleetwood and dane 
obliged them to quit their ſeats; upon which a CoumT- 
TEE OF SAFETY, to whom they remitted the adminiſtra- 
tion of —— conſtituted, n 6th of October * to 
carry on a kind of government. 

2. What was done by it) 

A. This committee, con of twantys .chres 7 rſons 
was very much oppoſed; the former: park ent, 
which had been diſſolved in a forcible manner, ſeeing 
me" whos n re Aan endea- 


vour'd 


* 
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vour' d to draw over Monk, governor of Scotland, to = 
with them. 
2. What was the reſult of theſe ſeveral cabals? tv 
A. General Monk, whoſe defign' was to reſtore the 
King, took advantage of this opportunity, and declared 
in favour of the Parhament. He afterwards ſeized on ſome 
of the frontier towns, whilſt his army was affembling. 
The governor of Portſmouth, and the army, following 
the example of Mont, ſeized Lamberr, who was fent 
priſoner to the Tower ; ſo that the Rour PARLIAs 
. (as it was call'd) met again, the zbth of Decem- 
er, 1659 | 
. ee revolution divert general Monk from 


0; he made his aiding of che Parliament a pros 
i for reducing his army to obedience; and then 
march'd to London, whoſe inhabitants he won. He after- 
wards reftored the parliament that had been ſecluded in 
1648 ; which, in a few days, diſſolved itſelf, after having 
3 for April the 25th followang, i a free N 
to reſtore the King. 
, Was not general Mont traverſed in his views? ©* 
. Lambert, who had eſcaped out of the Toxver, Fr 
bs was priſoner, put himſelf at the head af a few troops 
but was taken | pri ner by cole6nel Ingold y; © ; fo that general 
Monk was not diſappointed in his defign. 

2, In what manner did ke execute; it ? 

A. When all things were ripe for execution, he ſent 
the King information thereof, and beſought him to depute 
2 perſon to the parliament, e 

tons. 

> What mesſures did the King take ? Wo; 
| He ſent Sir John Graiville to London, With a letter 
directed to the parliament, and another to general Monk, 
both which were received with joy : and accordingly it 
was reſolved, that the parliament ſhoald ſend ſome of their 


members to invite his Majeſty to return; upon which he 
Was 5 2 Ring of Samen the on w . 
I 


9. Where was Gharle at that ume? Has ; Gs 


\ 
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A. At Breda in Holland, whither the members went to 
wait upon him; The King embarking at the Hague, 
on Weaneſday the 23d of May: landed at Dower on Friday, 
with the duke of Tori, the duke of Glouceſter, and a great 
number of noblemen and gentlemen. His Majeſty took 
coach immediately upon bo landing; but about two miles 
from Dower he got on horſeback, his brothers riding on 
his right hand, and general Mon4 on his leſt; after which, 
they came to Canterbury, where the very next day the 
King inveſted general Mont with the order of the garter. 
On Monday following his Majeſty came to Rocheſler, ard, 
from thence to Black-heath ; the army being drawn up in 
St. Sorge Fields, The lord mayor deliver'd the ſword 
to his Majeſty ; after which he was conducted through. 
Lonaon ( May the 29th; being his birth day) to his royal 
palace at I hiteball, with the utmoſt joy and magnificence ; 
the nation being now as defirous of reſtoring the 255 
Nn. . 15 a 
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Clement X. © 1670 - King of France. 


| 2. HE N was this prince crown'd 2 
W A. The 23d of April, bs, being. St. 
Gbr ge s day 


n | ot 
A. He was liberal even to prodigality ; extremely 4 


fable ; and ſo me in converſation, that he 4. de- 
ous 
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firous of doing good to all mankind. To this was added, 
a ſprightly and witty genius, annd a wonderful conception, 
He underſtood the intereſt of his kingdom better than any 
of his miniſters. During his exile, he had apply'd him 
ſelf to the ſtudy of phyſicks and mathematicks; and par- 
ticularly the building of ſhips, in which he had attain'd 
to a great proficiency. Theſe qualities would have enabled 
him to govern his dominions, in ſuch a manner, as might 
have been glorious to himſelf and ad eous to his ſub. 
jets, and made him an arbiter of Europe; but he was too 
great a lover of eaſe. He is juſtly blamed, for having had 
too great an attachment to the fair ſex. ; 
* What did Charles do upon his firſt aſcending the 
e? | | p | 

A. He paſs'd an act of indemnity," out of which forty. 
nine of the late King's judges were excepted, and ſen- 
enced to die. Ten only of theſe were executed; the reſt 
being reſerved for other puniſhments, as impriſonment, 
baniſhment, and confiſcation of their eſtates. 

Q. What did he farther ? "26429 2 943 BILL 

A. He repeal'd all the laws enacted in favour of a po- 
pular government ; rewarded thoſe who had done him an 
conſiderable ſervice; reſtored the epiſcopal clergy to their 
| benefices, of which Oliver had deprived them, for the 
ſake of beſtowing them on the Preſbyterians: And, in a 
word, ſettled things upon the foot on which they ſtood 
before the year 1640. s 1 

. Had he any wars during his reign ? + 4 
A. In 1664, he waged war againſt Holland. With 
regard to the reaſons of it, Charles never alledged any but 
general ones, except only the taking of two Brit; ſhips 
in the Eaft-Indies ; and to recover which, the States 
General had agreed that the Egli ſhould goto law. 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen during this war? 
A. Several naval battles were fought, the firſt whereof 
' was a very bloody one; the duke of Tort, who com- 

manded the Engl; fleet, giving the moſt ſignal tokens - 
of an intrepid courage, on this occaſion, and triumphing 
over the Dach. This event happen'd the 3d of June, 
1665. 5 OS, | ' VG OE ED 7 
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n lin gat loſs in ths o- 
ment [Kg 
A. Opdam their admiral loſt his life together with hi 
hip: nineteen others were either taken, burnt or fink 
2 5000 men; and ſome affirm that the whole 
Dutch fleet would have been deſtroyed, had not Brounker 
prevented the Engliſb from croudin ing all the fail they could 
= mg ar ſue the enemy, whilſt the duke was aſleep; 
given ſtrict orders for that purpole, a little 
— his rs. down. 
h ; Had the Zagh 33 g0od fuecefs in the other 
3 


A. "There were ſeveral vigorous engagements between 


off Sandwich, wherein Ruytor behaved with the utmoſt 
bravery, The Dutch, in June, 1667, ſail'd up the Med- 
vey, and burnt many of our ſhips at Charbam. However, 
both the King and the Dich being ur defirous ol 
peace, it was concluded'a little after. . 

S, Did not a dreadful plague. marry in Londen, in 
1665 

A. Yes and ſwept away, in one year, 67.5 

{ons : and the year following a ragi e per oo] 
which conſumed 13, 200 houſes, — 89 8 G4. 

1 eee e wich a $0 we, cauſes of 
_— fre, 7 | 


and Holland? * 

A. At Breda ; and proclaim'd in 7 and af the 
Hague, the z 4th of Aug, 1667 ; after which the famous 
treaty call d _ Triple Alliance, was ſtipulated between 
the Eng/i/>, the Swedes, and the Dutch, 3 
2. What was the motive of this alliance? g 

A, As Lewis XIV. had ſeized upon ſeveral places in 
the Spaniſb Netherland;, and plainly few'd that he aſpired 


powers of Europe to ſet bounds to his ambition. Thi 
<ircumſtance engaged the Dutch to enter into. a league 
with the Kings of England and Sweden ; ; and it con- 
cluded accordingly at the Hague, in 1668, >, 2 


the two nations, but none of them deciſive, till that ſought 


9. Where was the peace concluded between England 


t0-aniverſal monarchy ; it was the intereſt of all the other 
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9. mY King Charles; reap any advantage by this 
peace | | | \ Flerth 
J. It gave him an opportunity to quiet the minds of 
his people; and make them acquieſce with the declaration 


he publiſhed, for liberty of conſcience, Martb 15, 1672; 


a declaration calculated principally in favour of the Romas 
Catholiks: but the King was obliged to annul it, about 
the beginning of the year 1673. . 8 
2. Was the alliance with Ho/land laſting? 1 
A. Till March 28, 1672, when his majeſty declared 


war againſt the States General, upon very light pretences. 


Lewis XIV. did the like the very ſame day, and the biſhop 

of Munſter a month after. The Elector of Co/ex join d 

with France; ſo that Holland was invaded by four' powers 
9. What was the refult of this waer? 
A. The Eagliſb fleet, commanded by the duke of York, 

having join'd'that of Frexce, '(w count 4 Etrres was 

admiral) engaged Ruyter, at Salbay. The loſs was 

equal on both ſides, and both aſcribed to themſelves the 


victory. The year after, three other naval engagements 


were fought, but neither fide triumph'd. 

2. What was the ſucceſs of the war at land? - 

4. The King of France, aided by the Elector of Colen, 
marching at the head of his troops, took ſeveral of the 
principal cities in Holland, and advanced as far as Utrecht; 
whilſt the biſhop of Mun/ter, at the ſame time, laid waſte 
tue province of Ower-1fe!, and attack'd thoſe of Friefand 
and Groninghon ; ſo that the Dutch had war Sr two pro- 
vinces of Ho/laxd and Zealand left. But the Dutch after- 
wards checking the conqueſts: of Lewis, and Spain de- 
claring war againſt that monarch, he was forced to reſtore 
all he had conquer'd in the United Provinces, Maeftricht 
and Grave excepted ; upon which a peace was concluded, 
the 28th of February, 1674. e 1 

2. Were the Exgliſb ſatisfy d with this peace? N 

A. Although Lewis XIV. had accepted of King Charles, 
as mediator of a general peace, nevertheleſs the Eng/;& did 
all that lay in their power to oblige their ſovereign to de- 
clare war againſt France; and preſented ſeveral addreſſes 
to him for that purpoſe, in the parliament held anno 1677. 
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* * what temper did Charles receive theſe 2d. 
reſſes . 
A. At firſt he promiſed (but in general terms only) tg 
proclaim war againſt France. The King afterwards made 
grievous complaints againſt the houſe of commons, for 
their requiring him to conclude an offenſive and defenſive 
league with the Dutch. However, the Prince of Orange 
arriving in London about the end of the — of the 
ſame year; and having, on the 4th of November, eſpouſed 
the eldeſt daughter of the duke of Jord, that prince m1. 
naged matters ſo well with King Charles, that he prevail'd 
with him to conſent to join in a defenſive league againſt 
the French, anno 1677-8. | 
- - 2, What was the reſult of this confederacy ? 

A. It came to nothing, notwithſtanding that Charls 
raiſed an army of zo, ooo men, as; though he really in- 
tended to carry on the war. The Dutch ſeeing. that 


Charles. had no thoughts of aſſiſting them, concluded, 


with Lewis XIV. the treaty of Nimeguen, on the laſſ day 


of June, 1678. 


9. How did King Charles employ himſelf during the 

ce ? © a 2643», 

A. In oppoſing the commons, w 0 "og ſeveral aQs 
againſt the Roman | Catholicks, and alſo endeavoured to 
exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion. 

2. In fayour of whom were all theſe commotions 


Taiſed ? 


2: Of; James (duke of Mae a aqturel-fon-of 


| King Charles; though the partizans of that nobleman de- 
.clared him to be legitimate, 


2. By whom was this bold motion made) 
A. By the houſe of commons, who, after ſeveral de- 


bates, paſs'd a bill (by a great majority of voices] for ex- 
cluding the duke of Ter; but the bill, being ſent up to 


the lords for their concurrence, was thrown out. 
2, How did King Charles behave upon this occa- 
. | 


A. He declared, that he had never been marry'd to Mn. 


Barlow, the duke of Monmauth's mother; after which his 
Majeſty either prorogued or diſſol ved Ah a” 
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that had preſumed to preſent ſeveral addreſſes to him, in 


_ order for excluding the duke of York, | 

ly) to 25 Wy did entertain ſuch an ayerſion to chat 
Prince ? | IA 

N ro A. He openly profeſs'd the Romiſb religion; and their 


enfive hatred to it being heighten'd by the diſcovery of a plot in 
range 1678, hatch'd by the Roman Cathovlicks, in which the 
f the dae was concern'd, (if the depoſition of Badloe on his 
death-bed, to the lord chief juſtice North, may be credited) 
x far this reaſon the commons endeavour'd to exclude hin 
vail'd the ſucceflion, & * 
gat L. Was not a Proteſtant plot ſaid to be d on? 
4. Ves; a plot againſt the King and the duke of Lord. 
'Tis pretended that, by this conſpiracy, call'd the Rye- 
ar 1% plot, (from a houſe of that name near Hod/dox in 
J Hertfordſbire ) the conſpirators had reſolved to kill the King 
that and the duke of 7ork, in their return from New: marker. 
We are farther told, that the conſpirators miſs'd putting 
L day WI it in execution, by a fire breaking out at New-market, in 
| 1683, which obliged his Majeſty to return back ſooner 
the than he intended. "be this as it will, ſeveral being accuſed 
of —_— engaged in it, ſuffer'd death; and among the 
ads WI reft, lord Ru/e/, The earl of E/ex was found with bis 
d to throat cut in the Tower, The duke of Monmouth, wha 
alſo had been impeach'd, was in diſgrace ſome time, but 
tions MW afterwards obtal'd his pardon. e carl of Shaft/bury 
fled to Holland, and there ended his days. | 
n of o RY ETOINS 
1 de- Papiſts. | 35 | 
X 1 One Titus Oates, who had turn'd Roman Catholic, 
and been admitted among the Jeſuits, accuſed thole crafty 
de- fathers of having conſpired againſt the King's life, and 
r ex- M the Proteſtant religion. He farther affirm' d, that the 
p to Pope, the King of France, the duke of York, and ſeveral 
| of the nobility, were accomplices therein; and that Thomas 
White, or White-bread, provincial of the Jeſuits in Eng- 
land, was at the head of this conſpiracy. 
2. What follow'd theſe impeachments ? _ 2 
' 4. The King was very negligent in this affair ; but 
on his refuſal to purſue it. the parliament heard Oares 
and Bea/er ; and impriſon d 8 Reman Catholicks, who 
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were condemn'd and executed. Among them were ſeverst 
Jeſuits ; and Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York. 

2, Were theſe the only commotions that happen'd in 
King Charles's reign ? | e 

A. Moſt of his parliaments were tumultuous: The 
Scoteh Preſbyterians took up arms; maſſacred Dr. Sharg 
archbiſhop of Sr. Andrew's, and committed great diſor- 
ders; but were entirely defeated by the duke of Men- 
mouth, Great diſturbances happen'd alſo in Lexdox, about 
the election of ſheriffs. King Charles reign'd, during 
the reſt of his life, without a parliament ; obliged the 


citizens of Londos to ſubmit implicitly to his will, and de- 


prived them of their privileges. 
2. When did his Majeſty die? 

. The 6th of February, 1684-5, aged fifty-four years, 
aſter having reign'd near twenty-five fince his reſtoration, 
And though he openly profeſs'd the Proteſtant religion, 
he nevertheleſs died (according to ſeveral authors) a Ra 
Catholic. | . | 

2. Was he ever marry'd ? | | 

A. Yes; May 21, 1662, he eſpouſed Catherine, daugh- 
ter to Don Juan IV. King of Portugal. That princeſs 
had, for her portion, two millions of cruſades, or about 

oo, ooo J. ſterling, the city of Tangier,\ and the iſland of 
ombay in the Eaft- Indies. Catherine was born at Villa 
 Ficioſa, the 14th of November, 1638. | 

2. Did Charles leave any children? 

A. Yes, ſeveral of both ſexes, but all illegitimate. 

Q. Pray give an account of them. 

A. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, (or Barlow ) he had James 
Scot, afterwards created duke of Monmeuth : by Elizabeth 
viſcounteſs Shannon, Charlotte- Femmia, Henrietta- Maria: 
by Mrs. Catherine Pegge, Charles Firz-Charles, commonly 
call'd Don Carlos, created earl of Plymouth by Barbara 
dutcheſs of Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, created duke of 
Seuthampton, Henry Fiiæ-Rey, created duke of Grafton, 
George Fit - Rey duke of Northumberland, Anne Fitz- Roy, 
Charlotte, marry d to the earl of Litchfield, and Barbara: 
by Mrs. Hellen Gwyn, he had Charles Beauchere duke of 
Se. Albans, and another ſon named James, who died 
young : Lauiſa de Qucrouille, a lady 01 Bretagne, created 
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Jatcheſs of Pori/mouth, brought him Charles Lenox duke 
of Richmond : and by Mrs. Mary Davis, he had Mary 
ſucbr, marry'd to Francis, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Der- 
went water. + 

9, Was there not ſome fuſpicion, according to certain 
writers, that the King had been poiſon'd? 

A. Yes ; for, when his body was open'd, there was 


not time ſufficient allow'd for making exact obſervations 


on his ſtomach and bowels, In the next place we are 
told, that a few hours after his Majeſty's death, his body 
emitted ſo offenſive a ſmell, that the perſons preſent could 
hardly bear the room ; a circumſtance very extraordinary 
in one of ſo healthy and vigorous a conftitution as the 
King's, and which was .no indication of an apoplexy. 
However, I muſt obſerve, that few princes are ſnatch'd 
away ſuddenly, but immediately the world is apt to aſcribe 
their death to foul-play ; eſpecially if the time and manner 
of it happen to be 1 unuſual circumſtances. 

2 What other remarkable particulars happen'd in 


this reign ? 

A. The bodies of han 4 3 Ec. 8 * taken 
out of their graves, and hung up at Tyburrn. In 1660, 
the Royal Ser was founded. One Blood ſtole the 
crown, the ſcepter and the globe, which are kept in the 
ver, but was ſeized in the fact. In 1683, was a violent 
froſt in Eng/and ; and the year before, King Charles re- 
ceived two embaſſadors; one from the King of Fiz and 
Morocco, and the other from the King of Bantam. 
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JamEs II. XLVIIP" King of England, 
| And Fourth of Great-Britain, 


From 1685 to 1688, 


Pope. Emperor. 
5 Lzororp 1659 
Ixxoczur XI. 1676 *X of France, 
Lewis XIV. 1643 
2. H O ſucceeded King Charles II ? 8 
| A. The duke of Pk his brother, call'd Ki 


James the Second of England, and Seventh of Scotland 
bis prince was born at Sr. Famer's, October the 14th 
16333 proclaim'd King the 6th of February, 1685; an 
crown'd the 23d of April, 1685. Few monarchs have 
aſcended the throne with greater acclamations of the peo. 


ple than James. 5 
Did not he enjoy ſame conſiderable poſt under the 


EKEing his brother ? 


A. Yes ; that of lord high-admiral of England, in 
which capacity he had commanded the Engl; fleet during 
the Dutch wars. | 

2. What did James in the opening of his reign ? 

A. He ſummon'd two parliaments, the one to meet in 
England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all his 
demands; that of Scotland annexing the duty of the exciſe 
to the crown, for ever; and giving a yearly ſubſidy of 
260,000 /. ſterling. The Eng/;/4 parliament granted him 
an annual revenue of above 2,000,000 J. * Titus 
Oates and Thomas Dangerfield were cruelly whipt, on ac- 
count, of their depoſitions and diſcoveries with regard to 
the Popiſb and Meal. tub plots ; and the latter loſt his life 
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2. Did not a faction endeavour to ruffle theſe happy 
beginnings ? 3 

land 4. James duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to the late 

, King, returning from the Low- Countries, whither he had 

teen baniſh'd ;* landed at, and was received in, the little 

own of Lyme in Dar /er/hire, the tith of June, 1685, at 
the head of eighty men only, 

2 What declaration did that nobleman publiſh, in juf- 
thcation of his conduct? 

A. That the ſole motive of his taking up arms, was to : 
maintain the Proteſtant religion, which King James (whont 
he ſtiled only duke of 79:4 ) intended to extirpate. The 
duke of Monmouth declared that his mother had been law- 
fully marry'd to King Charles II. | 

Did he ſucceed in his raſh enterprize ? 

4. The duke advanced to Axminſter, and from thence 
to Taxnton, Where, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaim'd 
Ling, by the ſtile and title of Janet II. He again 
match'd out, and came near to Bridgewater ; where the 
King's forces, commanded by the earl of Feuer foam, 
coming up with him, he was defeated. The duke, two 
| days after the battle, was found in a ditch, and cover'd 
have I orer with fern, (in order to conceal himſelf) and _aving 
peo. only on: ps in his pocket, which probably 

deen his only food during two days. Being taken priſo · 

the BY wer, he was carry d to the Tower, 9 
| 2. What beſel him afterwards ? | | | 

, in A. The King being of opinion, that it would be ne- 
rn; ceſſary for him to ſacrifice = duke to his ſecurity, he 
himſelf gave orders for his execution. That nobleman, 
upon his attainder, was not allow'd the privilege of being 
try'd by the common forms of law. He loſt his head the 
5th of Fuly, 1688. 8 3 

9. Was he the only perſon who had taken up arms 
againſt the King ? | 

A. "The earl of Argyle failing from Holland, landed the 
20th of May, in Scot/and, which kingdom he in—_— 
would riſe in his favour ; but he was ſoon abandon'd uni- 
rerſally, and being taken, loft his head, at Edinburgh, - 
the zoth of June of the ſame year. ; 

9. . Did the executions end here? 
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A. No; and thoſe which follow'd were as barbarom 
as had been known in any age, if we conſider the inabi- 
lity of the poor victims to do miſchief. The - firſt who 
fell under the bloody lord chief juſtice Zeferies, (he being 
ſent into the weſt with a ſpecial commiſhon of Oyer and 
Terminer ) was Alicia Lady Liſle, a gentlewoman above 
eighty years old, and widow of the lord Li/e, one of the 


Judges of Charles I. She was try'd for concealing Mr, 


Hicks, a Preſbyterian miniſter of the duke of Monmoath's 
party, and Richard Nelthory ; (the latter being a foreigner, 
and the former in no proclamation) when the jury brought 
her in three times not guilty ; however, at laſt 7:feric's 
threats prevail'd ſo far, that ſhe was found guilty, and be. 
headed. But not to deſcend to particulars ; 5. fein cauſed 
29 to be executed at Dorcheſter ; 80 at Exeter; and ſeve- 
ral in other. places; he condemning above 500 perſons, 
whereof 239 (according to the moſt modeſt calculation) 
were executed ; and their quarters fet up in the principal 
places and roads about the country, to the great annoyance 
of paſſengers. In London, Elizabeth Gaunt was burnt, for 
having aſſiſted one of Moxmouth's adherents in making his 


_ eſcape. I omit, for fear of tiring the reader, a great many 


other barbarous actions committed by him. 

I Was he the only inſtrument in theſe barbarities ? 
Colonel Kirk likewiſe play'd the butcher among 
theſe miſerable creatures ; for, coming to Taunton after 
the deſeat, he cauſed go men to be hang'd there, with 
ipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets ſounding ; 
making ſport at their execution. But another action 
perpetrated by this Kir is almoſt incredible. A young 
woman throwing herſelf at his feet, and interceeding for 
her brother's life, he perſuaded her to proſtitute herſelf 
to him ; promiſing, on this condition, that her petition 
ſhould be Parry However, after he had ſatiated his 
brutal Juſt, he had the ſhocking cruelty to take the young 
woman to the window, whence ſhe ſaw her brother hbang- 
ing upon the fign-poſt of the houſe, where he quarter d. 
Tis affirm'd that this fad ſpectacle had ſo ſtrong an effect 


on the ill fated maiden, that ſhe ran diſtracted. - 


What execution made the moſt noiſe? 
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A. That of alderman Corniſb, ſheriff of London, a gentle- 
man very well beloved, who, in OZober, was committed 
to Newgate, and a week after try'd upon an indictment 
of high-treaſon ; for having conſpired againſt the life of 
King Charles II. together with lord Ruſſel, &c. in the 
Rye-hoyſe plot; and though there appear'd manifeſt contra- 
dictions, in the depoſitions of the evidences, he neverthe- 
leſs was condemn'd and executed as a traitor, the 23d of 
O#ober, 1685, Mr, Bateman, a very eminent ſurgeon, 
was alſo executed for treaſon. 

9. What ſteps did King Janes take, in order to eſta - 
bliſh the Romiſb religion? 

A. He attempted, at one and the ſame time, two equally 
difficult things. The firſt was, the ſetting himſelf above 
the laws; and the ſecond, the changing of the eftabliſh'd 
religion, For this purpoſe, he diſpenſed with ſeveral of his 
officers and counſellors from complying with the Teft-AZ. 
After this, a ſet of judges, corrupted by amet, gave it 
as their opinion, that Fis Majeſty could diſpenſe with the 
penal laws in caſes of neceflity ; and that he himſelf was 
the only judge of that neceffity. To this reſolution King 
James chiefly owed his misfortunes. 

9. What other meaſures did he take, to introduce and 
ſettle Popery ? 2 S 

4. He ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, with an = 
order, prohibiting the inferior clergy from: preachin | 
upon controverted points of divinity ; however, ſome 

them would not comply with that command, Dr. Sharp, 
(in particular) rector of Sz. Giles's, and afterwards 
biſhop of York, expatiated on ſome points of controverſy ; 
which being told the King, he was very urgent with the 
biſnop of Londen to ſuſpend the doctor. | 

2. Did the prelate gratify his Majefty's defire ? 

A. He refuſed to obey the orders ſent him by the King, 
who Cited him to appear before the new ecclefiaſtical com- 
miſſion, compoſed of biſhops and laymen ; the lord chan- 
cellor 7eferie: being one of the judges of this court. 

2. What ſentence was pronounced by it! 

A. The biſhop was ſuſpended from the function and 
execution of his epiſcopal office, and from all eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdition, during his Majeſty's pleaſure, Dr. Sharp was 
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likewiſe ſuſpended. Mr. Johnſton, a clergyman, having 


addreſs'd a writing to the army, was pillory'd, whipt 
cruelly, and ſentenced to pay 500 marks. The King alſo 
violated the ſtatutes of the two univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. + 
9, Did James ſtop here? | 
A. He, forthe better bringing in of Popery, had always 
entertain'd a reſolution of granting liberty of conſcience; 
and, for this purpoſe, - publiſh'd a declaration; in 1687, 
which he firſt ſent into Scotland, where it was received 
unanimouſly by the council, and promulgated in all parts 
of that kingdom. n 
8 What reception did it meet with in Eng/and ? 
The privy council approved of this declaration, 
which was almoſt the fame with that publiſh'd in Sor. 
land; except that the King expreſs'd himſelf therein, in 
much more moderate terms, with regard to his abſolute 
ower, | 
a 2. How was this declaration received by the e? 
4. As it feem'd calculated in favour of Dillenters 
of all denominations, the ſeveral ſectaries in England 
received it with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, and thank d 
his Majeſty in addrefies. In a word, all ies were 
hi bly — y'd with it, except the members of the church 
npland. FLO, A 
E Could his Majefty prevail with the parliament. to re- 
peal the penal laws and teſt ? | 6 
A. Although he ufed his utmoſt endeavours to bring 
them over, he nevertheleſs found it im poſſible for him 
to effect it, which occaſion'd him to diſſolve it; though 
he had reaſon to be ſatisfy*d with it upon all other ac- 
counts. | 


9. What other marks of abſolute power did King 


James Five ? 

A. He ſent Roger Palmer, earl of Cofllemain, to Rome, 
to reconcile his three kingdoms to the Holy See; not- 
withflanding which, that ambaſſador met with a very ill 
reception from the Pope. He alſo cauſed count Ferdinand 
Dada to come into England, in quality of the Pope's nun- 
cio, who made his publick entry at Find/or. 2 


T 
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2, What effeft had che ſecond declanition for liberty 


of conſcience ? 5 ner: 

4.8 > archbid | che bin 
of Sy. Aſaph, Bly, Chichefter, Bath and Wells, um. 
borough, and Brriftol, refuſing to order this declaration 
to be read in the ſeveral churches of their diocef&s, were 
committed priſoners to the Tower; but being try'd in the 
court Of King 7. bench, were acquitted. | | Ta IR 

What happen'd during this interval? 

The Queen was ſaid to be deliver'd of a prince the 
roth of June, 1688, on which occafion the Romaniffs 
triumph'd, whilſt the Proteſtants were aſtoniſh'd and 
terrify d. His Majeſty's ſubjects, after the birth of this 
prince, reſolved to oppoſe his deſigns with vigour. 

92, How did they act? . 

A. The Epiſcopalians uniting with the Diſſenters, re- 
folved to ſet the Prince of Orange on tlie throne. In 
this view, ſeveral noblemen went, on various pretences, 
very early to the Hague, in order to confer there with 
the Prince of Orange, who being firmly reſolved to ſet 
himſelf at the head of this party, ſecured to himſelf the 
afiftance of the princes his neighbours, in caſe France 
ſhould attack the States General during his abſence. 


2 prince afterwards equipp'd a fleet with all poſſible 


9. Could he keep this ſecret from taking vent? 

A. Mr. Skelton, King James's envoy at the Hague, 
ſent fome account thereof to his fovereign ;. as likewiſe 
did Mr, Verate of Geneva, by the ſame canal, How- 
ever, no regard was paid to theſe letters; whether 
from an effect of too great a fecurity, or from the 
- — Senderland's reſuſing to communicate them to his 

A ; ; 2 

9. How did Lewis XIV. behave in this conjunc- 
ture ? | | 

4. "Tis ſaid that he offer d King Famer a fleet, and 
an army of zo, ooo men, but that the earl of Sunderland 
70 a his 2 of this —_ e that 

ing James refuſed this faccour, from a ſuppoſition that 
ke ſhould have no oceaion for k. cents DN 

* 2 
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2. What meaſures did his Majeſty take, at laſt, againſt 


the Prince of Orange ? 

A. He appointed the earl of Fewer/bam general of his 
army, and the earl of Dartmouth commander of the fleet, 
which conſiſted of 60 ſhips, 28 whereof were of the line. 
He then aboliſh'd, but with regret, the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion ; reſtored, to the city of London, its ancient 
charter; removed all the Romi/ magiſtrates, and put Pro- 
teſtants in their places; and took off the biſhop of Lenden; 
ſuſpenſion. : | 

9. Did this change, in the 1 meaſures, prevail 
with the Prince of Orange to lay aſide his enterpriae? 

A. No; the latter ſail'd from Holland, accompany'd 
by marſhal Schomberg, count de Solmes and de Naſſan, 
Meſſrs. Auverguergue and Bentinck, and ſeveral other = 
ſons of wy the 19th of Ofober, 1688 ; with a fleet 
compoſed of 50 men of war, 25 frigates, as many fireſhips, 
and about 400 viRuallers and tranſports. There were 
2 or thirteen thouſand forces on board of thoſe 

ips. ; 

2. Was their voyage ſucceſsful ? | 

A. The -whole fleet was fail'd out of port, and had 
begun to ſteer its courſe, when a ſtorm aroſe, which obliged 
the prince to return back into the harbqur ; however, he 
put to ſea again the 1ſt of November. 

2 Had not the King of England a fleet to oppoſe that 
of the Prince of Orange ? KN 

A. Ves; the earl of Dartmouth, the Exgliſb admiral, 
had promiſed the King to intercept the enemy, but did 
not once ſhew himſelf ; and the prince, after ſtaying be- 
tween Calais and Dower for fack ſhips as were not come 
up, landed his forces at Torbay, the 5th of Nowember, 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition 5 upon which he 
immediately publiſh'd ſeveral declarations. 

2. What was the purport of them? 

A. The Prince of Oraxge declared therein, that he had 
been invited into England by a great number of the no- 
bility of that kingdom; and that the ſole motive of his 
coming, was to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical 
power, and the rain of the church of, England, which 

WO 


Ho did the prince receive this propoſkl ? . 
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would neceſſarily be follow'd by the abolition of the fun- 
damental laws of the realm. 

9. Did not the Egli oppoſe the Prince of Oranges 
enterprize ? | er 

A. No; the greateſt part of them juſtly conſidering 
him as their deliverer, perſons of diſtinction came daily 
in to the prince. The lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of 
Clarendon, was the firſt officer in the army who de- 
clared againſt King James; he winning over part of 
his forces, at whoſe head he march'd towards Exeter, 
which the prince had taken 'a little after his landing. 

9. How did the King behave in this juncture? 

4. He went to Saliftury, where his army then lay. 


The very day of his arrival, November 19) ſeveral of 


the principal officers declared, in a reſpectful manner, 
to their general, that they could not in conſcience fight 
againſt the Prince of Orange ; by which the King found, 

lat there was no dependance on his army. 

9. How did ſome-great perſons in the King's army 
behave ? * 7 | 

A. Prince George, the dukes of Ormand and Grafton, 
the lord Churchi/}, (his Majeſty's favourite, and after- 
wards the immortal duke of Mar/borough) went over to 
the Prince of Orange, with ſeveral @ Þc perſons of di- 
22 z particularly Princeſs Anne, the King's own 

oghter. 

What meaſures did his Majeſty take? 

A. Finding there was no truſting his own army, he 
leſt it, and return'd back to London, in order to ſecure 
that 1 * 6 hs | 
2. What courſe did he take, to check the progreſs of 
the enemy? YI | | 

A. He aſſembled, in London, the few lords ſpiritual and” 
temporal, who were then in that city ; and ſent. com- 
miſſioners to the Prince of Orange, to negotiate with him; 
declaring that he would call a free parliament, which was 
appointed to meet the 15th of January. The King after-- 
wards propoſed, that the two armies ſhould keep at an 
equal diſtance from London. 
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A. Very well ; after which he made ſome propoſats 
to his Majeſty, which the latter was going to accept, 
when (as is ſuppoſed) having adviſed with his Remi 
counſellors, they exhorted him to retire into France, 
They alſo raiſed ſo many fears in the Queen's mind, 
that ſhe went to France with the Prince of Wale. 
Lewis XIV. received her, at Verſailles, with the higheſt 
marks of affection. 
2. Did King James continue any time in London ? 
A. He left it in the night, between the 1oth and 11th 
of December, 1688; accompany'd only by Sir Edward 
Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Abbadie, a Frenchman, one 
of the pages of the back-ſtairs, in order to croſs over into- 
France, and they went on board accordingly ; but having 
put in to ballaſt the ſhip that-was to carry them, his Ma. 
was ſeized at Fever/bam, by ſome of the populace, 
who, at firſt, uſed him very roughly ; but the earl of 
¶Mincbelſea, lord lieutenant of the county, coming, he per- 
fuaded the King to return to London. 

2. How did the lords, who were in Longon at this 
Juncture, act? ö * 

A. They deputed four of their body to wait upon his 
Majeſty, to beſeech him to return to Viteball; aſſurin 
him that he ſhould be received there with all the reſpe 
due to him; and immediatrly his coaches were order'd 
to go and fetch him. (rg 

2. Did the lords in queſtion obey theſe orders? 

A. Yes ; and brought back the King to London, in 
which he made his entry the 16th of December, about four 
in the afternoon. - His Majeſty was received with ſuch 
acclamations there, that one would have imagined he was, 
returned from a ſignal victory. 

2, What was the Prince of Orange doing all this time? 

A. He order'd fome forces to London, who ſecured 
Whitehall ; and then ſent and deſired his Majeſty to leave 
that capital, and retire to Ham, a houſe belonging to the 
dutcheſs of Lauderdale. | WI 

9. Whither did the King go i 

Having aſſured the Queen that he would follow her 
immediately, he defired to withdraw to Nocheſfer, which 
was granted; and the ſame day (the 18th) the Prince of 

: | I Orange 
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Orange came to Lenden, when the made bonfires for 
roy of Ji arrival, 4 * re yu the fame but two 


e v enterinꝑ it; ſo verſatile is the 


; Did the King flay any time in Rechefler 7 

A No; tere. 5 dy cut of hi ehandev the 224 oF 
Rees d wth only the dulce of 
Berwick his natural fon, and Meſſ. Shelam and Abbe, 
he rode to the ſea · ſice; when embarking on board a little 


frigate, he landed ſafe at Amb/etenſe in Franer, whence he 
TIEN Germaine, | | | 


INTER- REGNUM. 


Hm December the 51h 7688, i» kam 1h 137 
following. | 


L.. HAT meaſures did the Englib a after their 
| King was withdrawn? 
A. The peers being met, ſent an addteſs to the Prince” 
of. Orange, defiring him to take the adminiſtration upon, 
kimſelf, till fuch time as they ſhould have aſſembled the 
eſtates of the om, by the ſtile and title of the Conven- . 
tion, which was ſummon' d for the 22d. of January. 
2. Tell me the refult of this eogvention. ” 
4. The hoafe of commons declared the throne vacant, 
the King's abdication”; but the houſe of lords were dme 
time before they would aſſent to this, and required a con- 
ference with a committee of the commons, on that head: At 
laſt, fin who had the true intereſt of their country at heart 
„ throne was declared vacant. 
* What farther ſteps were taken? 

Several forms of government were propoſed ; but 
the Ptince of Orange giving the convention to underſtand, 
that he would return back into Holland, in caſe they de- 
clared the Princeſs, his conſort, Queen, 'withour allowing. 
him to ſhare with her in the regal power ; wy reſolved to 
offer him the crown alſo, 2 


- . 
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. 2, What was the final reſolution of the convention? 
A. It was agreed by them, that the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange ſhould be proclaim'd King and Queen jointly ; 
and the adminiſtration of affairs veſted in the hands of the 
Prince. Mention was made but once concerning the Prince 

of Wales ; ſome lords having moved to have an enquiry 

made into his birth, which propoſal was at laſt prudently 
rejected. The Princeſs: of Orange arriving the 12th of 

February, 1688-9, ſeemed very well ſatisfied with the re. 
ſalutions that had been taken ; when ſhe and her conſort, 
accepting of the crown, which was offer d them by the. 

two houſes of convention, were proclaim'd, February 13, 
King and Queen of Great · Britain, by the names of Willian 
and Mary, to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of the judicious 
and unbigotted part of the nation. f 

2. Was King James ever marry' d? 

A. Twice; firſt to the lady Anne Hyde, daughter to 
Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, and lord high. 
chancellor of Eng/and; which nuptials were not made pub- 
lic till 1661. | | 

9, Who was his ſecond wife? 

A. Maria Jeſepha of Efte, daughter to 4/phonſo of Efe, 
duke of Modena, by Laurenza Mortinoxxi. 

I Had he any children by them ? \ 

Buy his firſt wife he had four ſons, who died in their 
infancy ; and. four daughters, two of whom'only lived to 
age of maturity ; viz. Mary, born in 1662, and marry'd,. 
anno 1678, to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, (aſter- 
wards King William III.) and Aue, born the. 6th: of 
February, 1664, and marry'd the 28th of July, 1683, to 
Prince George of Denmark, ſon to Frederic III. King of 
Denmark, and Sophia Amelia of Lunenburgb. 

2. How many children did his laſt wife bring him ? 

A. A ſon, named Charles; and another ſon, (or a ſup- 
\ wa one) call'd the Prince of Wales, born the 10th. of 

une, 1688. | | | 

2. Were there no daughters by this ſecond venter ? 

A. He had three in Eng/and; and after his exile in 
France, he had a fourth, born at St. Germain, the 18th of 
June, 1692 ; but ſhe did not long ſurvive her father. He 


| likewiſe had four natural children; three by Mrs, us p 
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bella Churchill, and one by Catherine Seagley, counteſs of 
Dorcheſter ®. 
, When and in what place did King James die? 
At Sr. Germains, the 6th of September, 1701, in che 
hth year of his age. 
10 ce were the qualities of this prince? 
= Hiſtorians who — writ with impartiality, give him 
the following character: That he was a kind father, a ten- 
der huſband, a good maſter ; and would have been a 
King, had he not been miſled by the wicked miniſters 
. him: That as his moſt bitter enemies cannot deny, but that 
he ſhew'd a great bravery on ſeveral occaſions, when duke 
of York ; ſo his beſt friends are obli bged to confeſs, that he 
had more piety than ey en King of England; - 
In a word, that the religion he profeſs d — the ſource of 
all his misfortunes; it being hight ” — that his reign 
- would have been propitious, he himſelf been a Pro- 
* or his ſubjects Roman Catholicks. 


_ —_— Lud. Af n 1 
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| ® This lady was nemed Catherine alſo, She was firſt marry'd ts the 
earl of Angleſea, who uſed ber extremely ill, and thereby gave w/the utmoſt 
exerciſe to ber patience ; for which ſhe w remarkable, Being 

om that nobleman, by the unanimous conſent of the Houſe of Peers, ſhe 

'd John Sheffield duke of Ar ee cube "ay eat tenderneſs 

compenſated for all the injuries ſhe bad ſi Suffer d under the earl of — 
She brought the duke ſeveral chi liven, died young, Edmund excepted. 
Aſter the deceaſe of ber laſt conſort, this fe fo form'd ber joy; ſhe 
taking inexpreſſible care of his education, and expoſing herſelf to all the 
1 of the ſea, for the rag o improving it. Hut Heaven thought fit 


to deprive ber of this ble „ which firuck an arrow into her breeft 
He could never 1 forth. pre oe 7715 ofſeſs'd many wirtues, and was 
ability and generoſity. She had a heart 


eularly diſtin 

could feel for the d. — 1 of 4 and a for irit to relieve them with 
mapnificence. She did not think a bigh 2 ſeparated ber from the 
ro of mankind, but lool d upon berſelf as ſent into the world to do them all 
good offices i in her power. In foreign * did honour to her native 
country; and, at home, was the delight of all ꝛubo approach d her : and 

if for ame leſs conſpicuons, as ſhe drew nearer to ber end, be this 
aſcribed to * weight of her ſorrows, which haſtenad it, — 

-  conſolable vis all 2 fincere friends, there being ſome wwho only wore 
the appearance of ſuch The humane reader will not be di; afed at 
this ſmall . of gratitude ( drawn from the life) paid by 1 Author, 

o that lady's 5 „or wohich be 7 ever retain the higheſt vene- 

J 


ration; and t cannot ſpeed of flattery, be baving 
nv foro ar to hope n from 2 5 ri 
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2. HEN _ King William and Queen Mary 
crown'd ? 

A. The 11th of April, 1688, in Weftminfer- Abbey, 
with the uſual magnificence. 4 0 

Did land ſubmit? . 

A. The earl of Tyrcone! maintain'd the greateſt part 
of it for King Jams. King Villian's party prevail'd 
only in the North, and ſeized the towns of A/more, 
Colraine, Inniftilling, and Lendonderry, King James 
. 5 at Kinſals, March the 12th, arrived at Dublin 

2 The city of Londonderry, of which Mr. 
Walker, a clergyman, was choſen governor, being be- 
fieged by an army of King James, made a gallant and 
moſt remarkable defence. The city of /rmiſhi/ting diſtin- 
guiſh'd itſelf alſo greatly. | 

2 2 the arms of King James make no further pro- 


A. The duke of EY landed on the 13th of Au- 

ody of Exgliſb forces, upon 
which King James advanced to fight him; but the abdi- 
cated monarch not being able to bring him to an engage- 
ment during the whole ſummer, march'd to Dub/zn, to 
wiater there, 2 
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2, Had King Janes better ſucceſs the following 
year? 

4. No: Kin Wilkam, accom d by Prince George, 
the duke of — and ſeveral —_— —— crol's 
into Ireland, and arrived there the 14th of June, i690 ; 

when joining duke Schomberg, he march'd towards Dublin 
with 36000 men and 60 pieces of cannon, 

2 Did King Jams ſuffer the rival monarch to get the 
ſtart of him ? 

A. The former with above 25000 men and 12 aces 
of cannon, advanced to meet King William, and reſolved 
to fight him at the paſs of the Bone. Accordingly both 
armies engaged the iſt of July, 1 — 

2, What was the ſucceſs thereof ? 

A. King James had order'd his ſoldiers to fall upon 
the troops that had paſs'd a ford at Sans. bridge during 

which the 7ri/5 diſputed another paſs at O/d:bridge, with 
the brave duke of Sehomberg, who there loſt his life, after 
uot oben acquired immortal glory; but as the order was 
2 ſoon enough, the right wing was broke, 
ery of the duke of Berwick, of 


yin 
he I for France. I proces William then laid fiege to 
Limerick ; butbeing obliged to raiſe 1 it, return'd to England 
the 6th of September. | 

2. What happen'd next? 

A. The year following (1691) the 
a youu aha - 

thoſe of the late King, form'd one body. Several — 

were fought, but wich ill ſucceſs on King James fide ; 
and in that of Aghrim, [Ju 12th) Se. Rock, the French 
general, who commanded the army, was kilt'd ; after 


chief) took 

(where Tyrcomel was lately dead) which ſurrender'd upam 
very honourable terms, the 3d of Odo, 1691 z and this: 
was the laſt effort made by King James. 2 
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2. Did the Scors acknowledge them alſo for their ſove. 
reigns ? | 
A. They were proclaim'd King and Queen in that king. 
dom the 11th of April; and three noblemen being ſent & 
London to preſent them with the crown, and adminiſter 


the coronation oath ; this was done accordingly at Fhite- 


hall, the 11th of May, 1689. 
D. Were King William and Queen Mary engaged in no 
ether wars ? | 
A. As the King of France exerciſed all manner of ho- 
\Rilities upon the Eng/;4, upon pretence of aſſiſting King 
Fames ; not to mention that England, by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, was obliged to take up arms againſt any power 
who ſhould infringe it; King William, by a maniſeſto 
publiſh'd the 7th of May, 1689, proclaim'd war againſt 
the French; theſe having beſore declared it againſt the 
Emperor and the United Provinces. _ 
- 2. Did Frg/and continue undifturb'd during his Ma- 
jeſty's abſence in Ireland? #1945 
: A. No; a horrid conſpiracy was 'd. on in Lon- 
don, and other parts of the kingdom\; but was happily 
diſcover'd by the wiſdom and activity of the Queen, 
The French fleet appear'd upon the coaſt, in order to 
aid the conſpirators ;. but though. they had a ſtrong fac- 
tion, her Majeſty took ſuch prudent. \meaſures, that 
the enemies were repulſed. However, the French beat 
72 confederate Engli/s and Dutch fleets, the zoth of 
2. Did not the news of this plot taften- the King's re- 
turn into England ? | FA 
A. Knowing himſelf ſecure in the Queen's conduct and 
igilance, he ended the campaign, and did not return to 
_ Zondon till the 11th of September. | | 
2. What happen'd in Holland? 1 = 
A. The King went chither about the middle of Ja- 
auary, 1691; and it being then very difficult to land, 
his Majeſty went on board a ſloop, attended by the duke 
of Ormond, the earls of Devonſbire, Dorſet, Portland, &c. 
Where he continued the whole night, expoſed to the r i- 
_ _gorous ſeaſon. The ice was froze ſo prodigioully 1 
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in the above · mentionꝰd campaigns 
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that it was not — on hazard of his perſon his 
Majeſty got to Goree ; whence he ſet out immedi 
for the Hague, and arrived there the 19th of Ja- 


nuary. 
, What reception did he meet with? 6 44 
A. Though the Dutch were greatly ſurprized at his ar- 


rival, (they not having received the leaſt notice thereof, 


and ſo were not ready to receive him with the magniſi- 
cence intended) they nevertheleſs expreſs'd the higheſt 
teſtimonies of joy, and ſome days after he made his 
public entry. The triumphal arches, and the reſt of the 
pomp, were the leaſt part of the ſolemnity; the King 
ing received with the acclamations of the people, who 
_ the utmoſt demonſtrations of their zeal and affection 
r him. | ; 
2: What actions did he perform in-Flanders ? 
. His Majeſty, at the opening of the campaign, put 
himſelf at the head of his forces, and thoſe” of his allies ; 
but not having been able to bring the enemy to à battle, 


he return'd, the 13th of April, into Eng/and,. which the 


Queen, during his abſence, had govern'd with her-uſuab 
wiſdom. - Sn. | | 
' 2, What happen'd in 1692 * 5 
A. The King gain'd a famous naval victory over the 
French, the rgth of May; they, by their own confeſſion, 
loſing ſeventeen of their beſt ſhips, among which was the 
admiral, However, it is certain they loſt more; not to 
mention that a great number of tranſports were burnt in 
the harbours, 61 
2, What could induce the King of France to hazard a 
battle, knowing that the — — would be ſo ; 
fatal to his kingdom, in caſe he loſt it ? N. | 
A. He depended on the ſucceſs of a new conſpiracy 
in England, headed by lord Prefon, ,&c. he flattering 


himſelf that it would extend to the Exgliſb fleet. b 


2. Did not the King of Great-Britain ſuſtain ſome loſs 


E. | . 
A. His Majeſty had the fication to ſee Mons and 
Namur taken, of which his allies were the occaſion, by 
their not furniſking him with forces ſufficient to ward off 


Ly 
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a blow he ſaw impending. However, he reap'd this ad- 


by it ; I mean that his preſence prevented the 


French from extending their conqueſts ; but then he had 
the misfortune to leave the French maſters of the field, in 
the battle of Steentird, and nevertheleſs he came off with 
great honour ; his Majeſty diſputing the victory with ſo 
much bravery, that he left his enimies no poſlibility of 
reaping any benefit by it; ſo that the only advantage 
gain'd by them, was barely that of having fought. 

1 2 Was not another conſpiracy carry'd on againſt him 
16092 ? 185 
— Frenchman, named Grandval, undertook to 

faflinate King Villiam in Flanders ; but the horrid plot 

being happily diſcover d, and the wretch fully convicted 
of the ſame; he was ſentenced ta the puniſhment due to 
traitors, and executed at Eyndenbowven, the 13th of Auguſt, 

. What exploits were perform'd in 1693? - 
— amiga Jah, 1 


fought with a ſucceſs reſembling that of Steentirk, The 


confederate forces behaved with all imaginable bravery, and 
Nen William fignalized himſelf on this occaſton. About 
the beginning of September following, they laid fiege to 
Charleroy, which was obliged to capitulatse ; for the bad 


ſeaſon making the roads impracticable, it was impoſſible 


for the army to advance to ſuccour that city, They alſo 
took Heidelburg. — 
. of the year 
1 - | 0 . , 

2 The moſt remarkable were the loſs of the iluſtrious 
n 
December; and the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, 
S?. Give the character of that Princeſs. | 
4: A ſolid piety, and an uncommon adorn'd 
her ſoul. She had a ſweetneſs, accompany'd with 
majeſty ; and an air 
of pride or affectation. Her conduct was admirable ; and 
ſhe entertainꝰd the fincereſt aſfection for the King her con- 


fort, which he as kindly return'd ; à virtue the more 
warthy of applauſe, as it is fo rarely found among the 


— 


Mary, who died of the ſmall-pox, the 28th of 


grandeur, without the leaſt tinQure 


ehh re 


their march, and advanced 


render d the firſt of September, N. S. Thus the 
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great. In fine, ſhe paid an entire ſubmiſſion to the will 
of her Creator, of which ſhe gave A $.in 
her expiring moments, as ſhe indeed had in the 
whole tenor of her life, The King interr'd her with 
t magnificence. | wal | 

92, Did not her Majeſty's death give a new turn to 
affairs ?- ee 

A. No: for though the King diſcover d a ſarrow 
to the great loſs ſuſtain'd by him, yet it was not poſſible 
for this to abate his courage; he croſling into Halland; 
and arriving there the 14th of May, 1695. He then put . 
himſelf at the head of the army, 84 his Majeſty had done 
in the preceding campai af 501 - 

What was the ſucceſs of this campaign ? _ 

4. The French reflefting how much blood it had coſt 
them to take Namur, and the they had been 
forced to employ ; thought that after having ſtrengthen d 
the fortifications fo ie would be impregnable. 
Nevertheleſs King William laid ſiege to it: but as the 


confederate army could not hinder masſhal Boxffers from 


throwing himſelf into it with a powerful ſuccour, and 
that the garriſon confited of above 35000 men; this, 
join d to An condition of the place, cauſed the French 
to laogh publickly at the attempt. , * 

2. Had not the latter forces ſufficient. to raiſe the 


4. They had a fronger army commanded by mar- 
al Yi//eroy, than the behegers ; which they began 
— — 

uis 4. card was nor. We ver, f , 
not dare ns the leaſt attack, though the ſeaſon- / 
was not unfavourable ; nor the rivers ſwell d with floods, 


ſo as to hinder their crofling ; as had been the caſe two 


years before, when King #i/hamw march'd to its ſuc- 


: did this f inue ? . 
ty — — — he 


A. The trenches were © 
city capitulated the 4th of Auguf ; and the oy 7 
Great- Britain ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by the 


* 
1 


* 
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fingle force of his arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 

the world ; defended by a ſtrong garriſon ; and in fight 

1 an hundred thoufand brave ſoldiers inured to the fatigues 
war. : : g : , 

2. By whom was the kingdom govern'd during the 

8 E c | 
By a regency compoſed of ſeven of the nobility, 
whom his majeſty had appointed before his ſetting out. 
Did he find the government quiet and undiſturb'd at 
Tec 

A. Yes, in outward appearance; but it ſhook, in- 
ternally, with dreadful convulſions, which were fomented 
by a great number of factious perſons. h 

2. After what manner? 

A. A — 2 (firſt diſcover d by Meſſ. Pen- 
dergraſs and de was carrying on, in 1694, 1 
2 of a more Aare — and more —.— 
in its conſequences, than all thoſe hitherto ſet on foot; 
it being no leſs than for aſſaſſinating of King Villiam, and 
reſtoring King James to the throne. | 

Who was at the head of this plot? | 

A. We may affirm, that it was, in one ſenſe, King 
Janes himſelf, as it was concerted in his favour; a 
that he had given out ſeveral commiſſions for taking up 
Arms. | ; | * | 
2. But was the abdicated monarch l in that 
part of it which affected King Miiliam's life ? 

A. We are very much in the dark as to that matter. 
Thoſe who are for diving into this myſtery, muſt examine 


jud ent. | : 
| Ss. Relate ſome of thoſe circumſtances. , 
A. Great preparations were carry'd on in France, both 


by ſea and land, but upon what deſign, no one could 
tell; nevertheleſs, when the time for putting them in 
execution was come, that myſtery was cleared up. The 
King of France, who never reveal'd his projects, — 
when he fancy'd himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, ſpoke publickly. 
of the reſtoration of King James, as a thing that muſt. _ 
inevitably happen; in conſequence. wh the latter 
22 3 came 


the ſeveral facts and circumſtances, and thence form a 
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the affeftion of his ſubje&s, and which he had ſo bravely 
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came to Calais, the 18th of February: but being detain'd 
a day or two by contrary winds, advice was brought 
him, that a ay been diſcoyer'd againſt the 
perſon of King William, which was to have broke out 
— at the time when the French were to land in the 
ingdom. pi 2th | | 
| d eee e when be heard 
of this news? __ , 18 F 
A. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 


naturally thought that prince ſhould have done, had he 


rely'd upon his perſonal bravery ; the ſtrength of his 
fleet ; his land forces ; and the adherents he in the 
kingdom, (who could not be much leſſen'd, ſince not 
above thirty or forty perſons were ſeized) he, I ſay, in- 
ſtead of this, waited for the event; but when. the abdi- 
cated monarch found that the King's perſon was out of 


danger; and that he ſhould be obliged to meet his Brizzh 


Majeſty again in the field, no farther mention was made 
of croſſing into England; and the ſoldiers, with their com- 
mander, 3 9 ing a . effort. 

2. Did not theſe ſeveral attempts inſt the King's 
life, exaſperate his Majeſty ſo far, as to make In 4 
deavour to revenge himſelf by force of arms, and ſuch 

A. King William carry'd on the war with the ſame 
moderation as before ; and pardon'd all the traitors,' ex- 


cept Charnock, King, | Keys, Sir Jobn Friend, Sir William 


wick, who were all executed. 

„In what manner did he receive the propoſals made 
ee his kingly dignity 
A. As though the war I is kingly dignit 
only; and that nothing perſonal had happen'd ink 
mighty conteſt. mY 
2 As the peace we are ſpeaking of redounded ſe 
much to his glory, was it not alſo of great adyantage to 

him ? | 


A. Undoubtedly, fince it ſecured to-that monarch the 
poſſeſſion of three kingdoms, whoſe ſceptre he owed to 


defended 


— 
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defended with his ſword ; not to mention that it 
him the reſtitution of his principality of Orange, claim'd 
ju > nr er of which he had been unjuſt! y dil 

2. Where, and when, was this famous treaty, which 
gave peace to Eutept, concluded? 

A. In 1697, and fign'd September roth, at Ryſewick, 1 
palace belonging to King William, ſituated between the 
Hague and Delft, in Holland; a circumitance which re. 
fects great — on that prince ; and is a manifeſt 
proof that he was conſider d as the arbiter of peace and 


war. . | 

2. Was the peace of Europe ſecured by this treaty ? 

A. King Villiam reflecting, that the death of Charles IT, 
King of Spain, which. was ſuppoſed to be near at hand, 
would involve Europe in freſh troubles ; and likewiſe, that 
as the agli had diſbanded the eſt part of my 
forces, they would have little inclination to engag 
G war ; his Majeſty took freſh meaſures, 2 order 

revent the evils which threaten'd Zurope ; and con- 

clo „Aug igth, 1698, a treaty of partition with 
France, with regard to the Span fucceſion, i in caſe that 
King ſhould die without iſſve. 

©. Did the French punctually obſer this treaty, afie 
the King of . Spain's doceaſe } 
A. No. | 

9. What meaſures did they take ? 
. As there is great room to /ſuſpeA, that the ſole 
motive of the French King's agreeing to this treaty of 
partition, was merely to amuſe King Wi//iam and the 
United Provinces ;. immediately after the King of Spain's 
deceaſe, which happen'd November 1ſt, 1700, N. 8. 
Lewis XIV. ſeized upon the whole Span monarchy, 
by virtue of the laſt will and es, 'which his am- 
baſſador at Madrid, in conjunction with cardinal Portecar- 
vero, had prevail'd upon his Catholie Majeſty to make. 

9. What colour did the court of France give to this 
violation of the partition-treaty ? - 
4. The French miniſters declared, that their fovereigh 
ectod the letter of che treaty, and adhered to the 


3 : 


It, 


chis happen' d) in the moſt profuſe” manner. As he knew 


clemency being ſometimes as ill judged, as at other times 
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2, Was King William ſatisfy'd with this interpreta- 
tion ? i | 

A. He prudently conceal'd, for ſome time, his deep 
reſentment, for this affront; and having form'd, in 1701, 
a new alliance with Holland and the Empire, he pointed 
out to the Exgliſb their real and genuine intereſts; and was 
preparing to revenge himſelf, by open force, on Lewis XIV. 
and tO ſettle the balance of Europ,, when a fall from his 
horſe, near Hampton Court, haſtening his death, thereby 
put an end to all his great and ſalutary deſigns. | 

9, When did this prince die ? 


A. The 8th of March, 1701-2, at Kenſington palace, he 


8 


being in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. 8 

9, Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this monarch. 

A. King Villiam was of a' middle ſtature ; not well- 
ſhaped, and ſomewhat round ſhoulder'd ; he had an oval 
face ;- a light brown complexion, and a Roman noſe; his 
eyes were lively and piercing, and he never look'd ſo well 
as on horſeback ; as though-nature had form'd him to com- 
mand in the field, But the defects of his body were com- 
penſated by the perfections of his mind; he being endued 
with a quick, ready, attentive, and penetrating genius z 


a ſound judgment; an admirable forecaſt ; a ſtrong me- 


mory, and a calm and intrepid cqurage. Beſides Durch, 
which yas his native language, he ſpoke French extremely 
well, and Engh/> and German tolerably; he underſtood 
a little of the mathematicks and fortification, but the ſcience 
in which he was beſt ſkill'd, was the art of war. He had 
a compleat knowledge of the ſeveral intereſts of the princes 
of Europe, He was indefatigable in'the field, and in the 
cabinet; ſeldom truſting to his generals or. to his ſecre- 
taries, but iſſuing his orders verbally, and writing all diſ- 
patches of any Importance with his own hand,  But:theſe 
good qualities were not without ſome alloy ; he being co- 
vetous to a fault, and exerting his liberality, (whenever 


little how to reward, he knew as little how to-puniſh ; his 


his ſeverity. War way his greateſt delight, and hunting 


and ſhooting were his uſual diverſions. He loved the 
; L #4 com 
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company of witty men, and had a particular affectiom for 
the celebrated Monſieur 4 S,. Evremond. In a word, 
William Prince of Orange, and King of Great- Britain, 
was one of the greateſt men of his age. He had de 
himſelf, on all occafions, an enemy to tyranny and op- 
potion z and, after preſerving his own country, was t 
eliverer of England, and the defender of the liberties of 


Europe. 
Queen Ann's, XLIX* Sovereign of 
England, 


And Sixth of Great-Britain : In whoſe Reign 
the duo Kingdoms were united, 


From 1701-2 to 1714, 


| ob K % | P g | 
F,20POLD-. 16583 CLauent xt. - 1700 
Joszrn 1705 King of France. 


2. TID not the death of this prinee occaſion ſome 


changes in Great-Britain, and the poſtute of 
affairs in Europe ? = 
A. It at firſt caſt a damp upon ſuch of the Briton: 


as had been the late King's friends, who were diſtinguiſh'd 
by the name of big.; and threw the Dutch into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. But Aane Stuart, ſecond daughter of 
King James II. and the illuſtrious conſort to George Prince 
of Denmark, ſucceeding King Villiam III. ſoon diſperſed 
all their fears, by her declaring that ſhe was firmly re- 
ſolved to carry on the ſame defign which her predeceſſor 
had form'd, in order for reſtoring the balance of power in 


2 What was this deſign? 

A To force the King of France to recal his grandſon 
Philip, whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and 
: to 
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to beſtow that realm on Charles, the 3 Leopold's 
ſecond ſon. This was the chief motive of the id al- 
lance that King William had enter d into with the Emperor 
and the States General, anno 1701; and to which the 
Kings of Praſſia and Portugal, the duke of Savey, and ſe- 
veral other princes afterwards acceeded. . 
; Dang the Queen herſelf form this glorious reſolu- 

A. It Teer in the privy- council, whether war 
ſhould be declared againſt France and Spain, it was carry d 
for the . plurality of voices. | 

2. Did not this affair meet with oppoſition in the 
council? 

A. It conſiſted of two different parties, (which wiſe 
people know to be frequently no more than mere names, 
invented to impoſe upon mankind;) wiz, the Tories, or 
rigid friends to epiſcopacy ; and the bigs, or thoſe of a 
moderate temper. The former, at whoſe head was the earl 
of Rocheſter, uncle to the Queen by the mother's fide, were 
for engaging in the war only as ahxiliaries; but the igt, 
the chief o 
mer/et, inſiſted that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 

the engagements of his late Majeſty ; and the earl of 

i” Bed. 2 by the earl of Pembroke, cauſed the 
ſcale to turn on the Vbigs fide; upon which war was pro- 
claim d with France, the 4th of May, 1702. 

2. What was the eyent thereof? ö 

A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities, victo- 
ries, and triumphs, on the fide of the allies, and par- 
ticularly of the Eng/i#, during nine years ſucceſſively. ' 

9. What were the moſt remarkable tranſactions in F/ax< 
dere, in 17022 | | 

A. The French army, under the command of marſhal 
Boufflers, having taken the field early, inveſted Ay/ſere 
fwaert, and drove the forces of the alles tothe gates 
of Nimeguen; but no ſooner had the earl of ie 

t him(elf at the head of the confederate army, than the 

rench themſelves were obliged to fly, and keep on the 


defenſive ; and were alſo diſpoſleſs'd of the places they 


Ruremonde, 


held in the Spani/s Guelderland, wiz. Venlo, 
bz _— 


whom were the dukes of Devonſbirt and So- 
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and Stewerſwaert, after which the Allies took the city and 


citadel of Leige. 
. 2, What were the united fleets of England and Holland 
doing in this interval ? Ga | 
A. The 21ſt of May, her Majeſty declared his royal 
highneſs George Prince of Denmark, lord high-admiral of 


England and ſreland. A reſolution having been taken, to 


execute a project form'd by King William for the ſtormin 
of Cadiz, a good number of land forces were ſhip'd © 
accordingly, under the duke of Ormond ; but whether it 
were owing to the miſconduct of ſome of the commanders, 


who; bent all their thoughts on the plunder of port Sr, 
Mary ; or to the divifion which aroſe between Sir George 


Reokthe Eng liſb admiral, and the general of the land forces, 
the attempt upon Cadiz proved abortive, 

2. What action did the fleet perform in its return to 
England ? 6 | 
A. The admiral being inform'd, by Mr. Beauvoir, 
chaplain of the Pembroke, that a French ſquadron, con- 
filling of thirty men of war, under the command of 
Monſieur Chateau-Regnault, together with twenty-two 


Spaniſh galleons, richly laden, were arnved at Vigo; he, 


in conjunction with the duke of Ormond, attack'd them, 
the 12th of Ogeber, and took or burnt them all: after 
which the Eng/i/ fleet return'd home, laden with plunder 
to the value of above a million ſterling. + 
2. What were the tranſaCtions in 1703? | 
A. The duke of Mar/borough open'd the campaign, 
with the fiege of the important town of Bonne, which was 
reduced in a few days. Afterwards the French acting de- 
fenſively, within the lines of Brabant, his grace 
beſieged and carry'd the town and caſtle of Huy; and this 
being done, the Engli/o general propoſed attacking. the 
French in their lines ; but that point being debated, it 
was judged impracticable; ſo that the Allies were obliged 
to end the campaign with the fiege and conqueſt of Lin- 


' if | 
* Why did not the French exert themſelves this year in 
Flanders ? ; 
A. Their policy was to ſtand on the defenſive, whilſt 
their ſuperiority in La, on the Rhine, and in the 3 
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heart of the empire, gave them the moſt ſignal advan- 


tages. For whilſt the duke of Marlborough was purſuing 


his conqueſts in Flanders, Prince Eugene had gone from 
laly,' in order to ſollicit reinforcements at the court of 
Vienna; and the duke of Savey, who had lately enter d 
into the grand alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of 


being forced out of his dominions, had he not been im- 
mediately ſuccour'd, in an almoſt miraculous manner, by 


count Staremberg.. Count Tallard had made himſelf 


maſter of the town of B»i/ac, and retaken the ſtrong , | 


fortreſs of Landau, after defeating the German army at 
Sffre ; and the elefor of Bavaria, either from a prin- 
ciple of ambition or-reſentment, having declared in favour 


of France, had ſeized the imperial cities of Lin, Ratiſben, 


Auſburg, and Pafſau ; and being ſtrongly ſupparted by 


great ſupplies of men and money from France, he thereby 
made the whole Empire tremble, and threaten'd to maren 
directly to Vienna. | 


2, What was done in this delicate juncture? | 
_-A.. The Queen of. England, in 1704, by the advice of 


ber miniſters, took the generous reſolution of ſaving the 


Empire; and the duke of Marlborough, the principal 


author of this grand project, having prevail'd witch the 

States General to concur therein, he put himſelf at the 
head of the confederate army ; march'd into Germany with 
incredible ſpeed; drove the French and Bawarians from 


the intrenchments which they had raiſed at Sche/lemberg, in 


order to prevent his croſſing the Danube ; took the town 
of Donaxwert ſituated on this river; and being afterwards ' 


join'd by a conſiderable body of forces under the com- 
mand of Prince Eugene, theſe two illuſtrious heroes, 


the 13th of Adugu/f, 1704, N. 8. attack d the French 
and Bawarians at Blenheim, where they gain'd a moſt 


ſignal and compleat victory; after which they drove the 


French out of Germany, reduced Landau, and conques'd 
Nr * * 1 8 2 
.... 9. Was the e of Mar. gh prop r reward 

for the important ſervices he had ns ire? an 
A. Abſtracted from the principality of Minde/he:w, 


which the Emperor 'beſtow'd upon him; the rich tro- 
| | BS ih Bos. phies 
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phies he brought from Bavaria, and the confiderable 
preſents made him by ſeveral German princes; that great 
general, at his return to England, was honour'd with the 
thanks and applauſes of both houſes of Parliament; and 
the Queen gave him Y/oodflock park, where ſhe-cauſed to- 
be built for kim, at her on expence, the ſpacious palace of 
. Blenheim, to perpetuate to diſtant ages the memory of his 
victory. This year Sir George Rook, aiter having taken 
the almoſt impregnable fortreſs of Gibraltar, the 14th of 
755 engaged the French fleet commanded by count ds 


oulouſe, off of Malaga, on which occaſion the viftorp | 


remain'd doubtful, ms 

R Q. Were the Allies equally ſucceſsful in all other parts 
this year? | 4 
A4. Very far from it; for though England and Holland 
Tent ſuceours to the Poriuguexe, they yet were not able to 
prevent the Spaniards from making ſome little conqueſts ; 
and the French diſpoſſeſs'd the duke of Sawoy of ſeveral 
ſtrong holds in 1taly, : | . 
What actions did the duke of Marlberough perform. 


* 10 ROE | Nr, den 
A. He firſt march'd, at the head of the beſt part of 
the confederate army, towards the Moſe/lr, in order to 
execute a grand deſign on that fide ; but whether it 
Were that the death of the Emperor Leopold, which ha 
pening at this juncture, retarded the preparations the 
| Germans were to make; or from their uſual dilatori- 
' neſs, Prince Lewis of Baden having fail'd the Fug, 
general, by not ſending the troops, artillery, and other 
neceſſaries, which the Empire had engaged te furniſh 
for the ſiege of Saar-Lewi: z the duke of Marlborough 
was obliged to return with great precipitation into Flan- 
ders. 

2. Did not the French take advantage of his ab- 
n i 


A. Ves, they ſoon recover'd Huy and Leige; but 
. * whilſt they were taking meaſures, in order to prevent 
the duke's return into Flanders, that able general, by 
his prodigious diligence, got the ſtart of them; drove 
them out of Leige ; diſpoſleſs'd them of Huy, and 
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them to retreat within. their lines, which they Jevell'd, 
and thus put a great extent of country under contribu- 
tion; and the Dutch frontiers were extended by the taking 
of Levee and Santviiet z but whilſt the Allies were attack- 
ing the latter, (a very inconſiderable Pace} the French ſar- 
prized the garriſon of Dieft. 
V What was done in Germany ? 

The. ſudden retreat of the duke of Marlborough 
FF... the Maſelle, having elated the courage of the French 
on that fide, they recover d Triers and * and 
attack'd the camp at Lauterburgh ; but the Germans, 
who defended it, having gallantly oppoſed marſhals. 
Villars and Marfin, till ſuch time as Prince Leu, 
Baden had drawn. together troops ſufficient to reinforce 
them ; they forced the French. from their lines, and dif- 
poſſeſs'd them of Druſenbeim, Haguenaw, and other poſts 
and the Germans extended their quarters even into the 
enemy's country. 
2. Were the Allies as ſucceſsful in Fre ? 
4. The earl of Ga/way had ſucceeded duke Schomberg, 
in the command of the £»g/i/s forces in that kingdom; 


2 having, by his wiſdom and vigilance, reſtored or- 


to [the conſederate army, fortune. at. firſk proved 
pre favourable to Gem, by their taking of Saluaterra 
n; and diſpo the Spaniards of 250 


of their main deſign, * * of Bada adajox), by al 
— y accident . 
* ht hand ; ons e 


dren of of. that aoke oh to baron Fagel, whom marſhal . 4+ 


258 1 tranſaQien happen. in other 
2 The moſt memorable event this year, was the re- 
dycing the city of Barcelona, and the whole province of 
Catalonia, under the power of King Charles III. This 
grand projet had been form'd by the Prince of Heſſe 
4 Armſtadt; but, though this commander had been un- 
fortunately ſlain in the attack of Montjuich, — the ag 
of Peterborough went on ns I vigour and 
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lation, when he ſaw the ice was broke, and that he him- 
fe!f ſhould reap all the glory of this enterprize ; that 
making himfelf maſter of Barcelona in a few days, the 
whole principality ſubmitted to him, and implored the 
protection of her Majeſty Queen Anne. 

2. Why did not the French ſend immediately a ſtrong 
force to ſuccour Catalonia? | , 

A. They were attack'd from ſo many quarters, that it 
was impoſſible for them to make head againſt all; not 
to mention their having follow'd a plan, this year, that 
did not meet with ſacceſs ; which was, to put an end to 
the war in Italy, as it exhauſted them both of men and 
money ; ſo that, keep:ng upon the defenſive in all other 
parts, they exerted their utmoſt efforts, in order to oppreſs 


and reduce the duke of Szwoy ; but this prince maintain'd 


his ground with the moſt heroic bravery ; and the cam- 
paign of 1706 changed the face of affairs entirely. 

2. What were the chief events thereof? | 

A. France, that ſeldom fails of new reſources, had 
for ad, in the beginning of the year, three grand projects; 
whereof the firſt was totally to ruin King Charle,'s party 
in Spain ; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the Allies of all their 
conqueſts in Flanders; and the third, to put an end to the 
war in /taly, (as was obſerved) by driving Prince Eugene 
back to the Trenlin, and forcing the duke of Sawoy from 
his capital ; this being the only city left him in all his do- 
minions. _ 255 | 

2. Did theſe mighty projects meet with ſucceſs ? 

No; they every one miſcarry'd: in the firſt place, 
Sir Jobn Leake, arriving very ſeaſonably to ſuccour Barce- 
/ona ; and, upon his approach, having obliged count 4 
Texlouſe to retire with the utmoſt precipitation, who, with 
the French fleet, kept the town block'd up by ſea ; King 
Philip and marſhal de Tee, who were carrying on the 
ſiege of that place by land, were forced to raiſe it the 
more haſtily, as the earl of Peterborough was beginning to 
harraſs them with a body of troops he had juſt drawn 


together. This event happen'd the 12th of May, N. 8. 


a day very remarkable on account of the ſun's ſuffering 


a total ecliple.s In the ſecond place, the duke of Mar/- 


borough, 


borough, eleven days after, entirely defeated, at Ramillis, 
the French army, commanded by the duke of Bavaria 
and marſhal de Villerey; which victory was followed by a 

eneral revolution in the Low-Countries, where an un- 
interrupted ſeries of conqueſts attended the confederate 
army; Louvain, Malines, Liere, Bruſſell, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Bruges opening their gates to them. In the third place, 
Prince Eugene having, by his great ability, removed the 
ſeveral obſtacles laid in his way; and by one of the moſt 
memorable marches ever known, having join'd the duke 


of Sawoy ; theſe two princes attack'd, even in their very 


trenches, the French army commanded by the duke of 
Orleans and marſhal ds Marin, with ſo much reſolution 
and bravery, that he routed them totally. 'This event 
happen'd the 7th of September, N. S. and was imme- 
diately followed with the relieving of Turin, which ha- 
ving falain d a fiege of four months, was reduced to the 
utmoſt extremities; and, ſome time after, with the total 
expulſion. of the French out of all ay; a bitter pill to 
them, though they gilded it over by a treaty concluded at 
Milan, by which they engaged themſelves to evacuate all 


the ſtrong holds poſſeſs'd by them, in King Pbilip's name, 


ih Lombardy, 


9. What became of this prince, after the fatal blow he 


received at Barcelona ? 
A. He would never haye been able to return again into 
Spain, had the Allies but made a proper advantage of the 
favourable opportunity with which they were preſented, 
of conquering the whole kingdom. *Tis true, indeed, 
that marquis de la Minas, and the earl of Galway, who 
commanded the confederate army; after reducing Acan- 
tara, Placentia, and ſome other towns, march'd imme- 
diately to Madrid, which, (June 24th) acknowledged 
King Char/es III. But King Charles, inſtead of gol 
thither to join them, with the ſame diſpatch, (whether it 
were owing to a miſunderſtanding that happen'd between 
that monarch's firſt miniſter, and the earl of Peterborough; 
or from the jealouſy which the latter entertain'd of lord 
Galway, and the apprehenſions he was under, Teſt he 
ſhould deprive him of the glory of conquering all Spain) 
King Charles, 1 ſay, went to pay his devotions, very 


Ls unſeaſonably, 
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unſeaſonably, at Notre Dame de Mont/errat, aud after. | 


wards made a needleſs viſit to the city of Sarageſa ; 
whilſt on the other fide, the earl of Peterborough amuſed 
kimſelf in the kingdom of Valencia. Thus neither of 
them join'd the Porrugaeze army, till after it had, during 
a long time, exhauſted itſelf to no purpoſe, in the neigh- 
Þourhood of Madrid, and the camp of Guadalaxara ; and 
they had thus given King Philip time to return into Spain, 
at the head of a vigorous and ſuperior army ; a circum- 
ſtance which obliged the Allies to retire with great preci- 
Pitation into Valencia. This year is likewiſe memorable, 
for the Union of the two kingdoms England and Scotland, 
which took place the firſt of May, 1707. 

2. What were the remarkable incidents in 1707? 
A. This year plainly ſhew'd the viciſſitude of all 
things; for the French, having made greater efforts to- 
recover their loſſes than the Allies did to improve their 
victories, fortune ſeem'd to declare in favour of the for- 


mer. In Spain, the earl of Galway, having, attack'd, 


very unſeaſonable (without King Char/es's conſent, and 
againſt the advice of the earl of 4 kate! the Spaniſb 
army, much ſuperior to his own, at A/manza, commanded 
by the duke of Berwick; he was entirely defeated, the 
25th of April, and forced, with the ſhatter'd remains of 
his army, to abandon the kingdom of Valencia, and to 
retire into Catalonia. This 9 having puff d up the 
Spaniards, they diſpoſſeſi d the Portuguexe of Serpa, and 
Moura, and afterwards took Cavidad Rodrigo ;. during 
which. the duke of Orlians beſieged the city of Lerida 
with ſucceſs. On the other hand, marſhal /i/{ars having 
forced the lines and intrenchments of the Germans at 


Biebl and Stalboſfen, and exacted heavy contributions from 


the dutchy of V irtemberg, would certainly have pufh'd on 
the conqueſts of his victorious army, had not the Elector 
of Hanover, (late King of Great- Britain 1 who took upon 
himſelf the command of the forces of t 


inforced hy the Saxons whom the duke of Mar/borough 
ſent him) check'd the progreſs of his arms ;. or rather, 


had he not been obliged to draw off large detachments in 
an 


erder to ſave Towlon, to. which the duke of Sewoy 
t 28 Prince 
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Prince Eugene, aſſiſted by the fleet under Sir 
Clonaeſiy Shovel, had laid fiege. The Eli were ſo 
much the more affected with the ill ſucceſs of this great 
enterprize, as the duke of Mar/borough had endeavour d, 
but in vain, to bring the French to an engagement in 
Flanders, they always — 0p inacceſſible intrenchments. 
In, fine, the Emperor was the only ſovereign, among the 
confederates, who, this year, had the art of fiſhing in 
troubled waters ; for whilſt both his friends and enemies 
were employ'd in other parts, his forces compleated the 
conqueſt 'of the wy of Naples. But, ſpite of | the 
various ill ſucceſs of laſt campaign, the two houſes of the 
firſt parliament of Great. Britain, as a teſtimony of their 
zeal and affection, preſented an addreſs to her Majeſty, 
wherein they ; That no peace could be ſafe ar ho- 
nourable, for ber Majeſty, or ber allies, in caſe Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies were fer'd to remain under the gowerne, 
ment of the houſe of Bour | | 
* ſteps did Lewis XIV. take upon the news 
ereof ? | | 
A. He hoped to make the authors of that addreſs re- 
pent of what they had done; and being puff d up with 
the ſmall advantages gained by him in 1707, he form'd! 
two grand projects for the year 1708. The firſt was, to 
make the dominions of the Queen of Great - Britain the 
feat of the war; and to fix the Pretender, whom he ſtiled 
King Fame: III. upon the throne : The ſecond, to drive 
the Allies from. the conqueſts atchieved by them after 
the battle of Ramulles : both theſe enterprizes met 
with a ſucceſs equal to the raſhneſs with which they had 
been undertaken ; and fortune, which ſeem'd to waver 
the foregoing year, now turn'd the ſcale in favour of the 
and alliance, The Eng/i having put to ſea a firo 
uadron of forty men of war, —_—_— the command 
Sir George Byng, in February, which was much earlier 
than the French expected; the Pretender, who was on 
board their fleet, did but juſt ſhew himfelf on the coafts 
of Scotland, he not daring to go aſhore 3 and thought 
himſelf very happy, in having eſcaped the purſuit of che 
Jag, who one ſtip, with ſeveral of his officers 
On * 
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2. Did the French gain their point in Flanders? 
A. Yes, the credit which the Elector of Bavaria till 
preſerved in that country, join'd-to the artful managem nt 
of count de Byrghych,' ſo far influenced the inhabitants of 
Ghent and Bruges, that they immediately open'd their 
gates to the French troops ; and as the dukes of Yendome 
and Burgundy, who commanded them, had gain'd a day's 
march over the duke of Marlborough, this muſt infallibly 
have greatly perplex'd the Allies, had not Monſieur La- 
hene, governor of the caſtle of Ghent, amuſed the enemy 
during two days. Whilſt theſe things were doing, Prince 
Eugene join'd the duke of Mar/borough, with a reinforce- 
ment of above 3o, ooo /mperialifts ; and theſe two heroes 
having march'd with great diligence to the camp at 
Lefſines; Ccrolſs'd. the Dender, and afterwards the Srhelde 
at Owdenard'; came up with the French near this laſt 
place, which the latter flatter'd themſelves they ſhould 


carry, before the Confederates could advance to ſuccour the 
them. The French generals might indeed have avoided to 
coming to a battle ; but depending on the advantage of dal 
the ground, and the ſuperiority of their forces, they re- 

ſolved to venture an engagement, but had occaſion to day 
repent ; for now victory declared in favour of the Allies; bel 
and knew no other heroes than thoſe had crown'd 


with never fading laurels at Blenheim, Namilles, and as 
Turin. As the ground gave even the confederate infantry, | 
ſcarce an opportunity of engaging, that of the French 
was ſoon broken and routed ; and would have been totally 
defeated, had not the night favour'd the retreat of the 
ſcatter'd remains of the French army, which withdrew to 
Ghent and Rruges, in order to take breath. The Princes 
of France, and the Pretender, were the ſad eye-witneſſes 
to this de feat; but the electoral Prince of Hanover (late 
King of Grea?-Britain) who was in the confederate army, 
fought 'with the utmoſt bravery, and acquired immortal 
glory. This action happen'd the 11th. of Jh N. 8. 
2. What did the victors aſter this ? 2 
A. They march'd and laid fiege to Life, a city of 
great importance. This very bold enterprize ſurprized 
All Eurrpe, and alarm'd the French, who, in the mean 
- tang, 
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time, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to pre- 
vent its ſucceeding.” Their generals, although reinforced 


by the "garriſons of ſeveral places, which the duke of 
Berwick had brought them, did not yet dare to attack 
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the army commanded by the immortal Marlborough, 
that cover d the ſiege; but contented themſelves with 
cutting, from the Allies, all communication with Braſſeli, 
which city ſupply'd them with all their ammunition and 
proviſions, Hereupon the duke of Mariborougb thought 
of an expedient; for this general, having ſent for a ſmall 
body of forces, which, under the command of general 
Erle, had alarm'd the coaſts of France, and taken poſt 
at Leffingen ; he, by that means, open'd a communication 
with Offend, whence he ſent for a conſiderable quantity 
of all neceſſaries. Duke 4, Yendome: having notice of this, 


ſent Monſieur de la Motte at the head of 24000 men, ta 


order for him to intercept it; but general #:bb, whom 
the duke of Marlborough had diſpatch'd with 6000; men 
to d the convoy, totally routed the French at Hynen- 
dale ; whereupon the convoy arriving happily at ' the 
camp of the Allies, the city of Liſe ſurrender d ſome 
days after, wiz. the 23d of October, 1708, N. S. but the 
beſiegers, being tender of the lives of a brave ſet of men, 
and willing to preſerve a work ſo very perſect in its kind 
as the citadel of Lie, carry'd it on only by ſap. 
What did the French after this? 185 
A. They redoubled their efforts, in order to diſtreſs the 


Allies. For this purpoſe, duke de Vendame, having won 


the poſt at Lefingen, and cut off the communication of the 
Allies with O/fend, by means of great inundations between 
Bruges and Newport, and by their jntrenchments along the 
Schelde ; ſent ſeveral parties into the field, in order to 
harraſs the Dutch, and particularly to plunder and ravage 
the diſtrict of Bois-le duc. But the generals of the Allies 
being indefatigably intent upon their buſineſs ; and the 
duke of Marlborough having found means to get proviſions 
out of the country of Artois, and the diſtricts of Furnes 
and Dixmude; the Elector of Bavaria, as his laſt refuge, 
march'd to attack Brufels, at the head of 15000 choſen 
men; but general Paſcbal, the governor of that 13 
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tuſtain'd the ſeveral attacks of the enemy with ſo much 


reſolution and bravery ; and Prince Eugene, in conjunction 
with the duke of Mariboraughb, having routed the French 
who ded the Scheld, came, or rather flew, ſo ſea- 
ſonably to their aid, that the duke of Bavaria was obliged 
to retire ¶ November 27, N. S.) with the utmoſt Ipi- 
tation and confufion ; ſome days after which, { Decem- 
ber 9, N. S.) marſhal Boxfflers ſurrender d the citadel. of 
Lil upon honourable terms, "Tis very probable that 
the French imagining, that as the ſeaſon was ſo far ad- 
vanced, the Allies, would content themſelves with the 
.eonqueſt of this important place, they thence had been 
induced to ſeparate their army ; but the duke of Ma-. 
5 and Prince Eugene, who were affected with the 


Joss of Ghent, reſolved to take it before the end of the 


2 in other parts of Europe? 


campaign. They inveſted it accordingly the 2oth of De- 
cember, N. S. open'd the trenches the 24th ; and ſpite of 
the great ſeverity of the winter, they forced Monſieur 4: 
ia Sew to ſurrender up the town the 3 iſt, though he 
had 30 battalions and 19 ſquadrons with him. The re- 


duction of Ghent was follow'd by the enemy's abandoning. 


"Bruges, Plaſſendael, and Leffingen ; and, in the whole, we 


may juſtly affirm, that we ſhall not find, in all the modern 
hiſtorians, a campaign carry'd. on to ſo unuſual a length; 


er ſo renown'd for a perpetual ſeries of memorable acti- 
ons, as that of which we have here given a general idea. 
9. What remarkable tranſactions happen d, this year, 


4, The duke of Savey, like an able politician, ſeized 
this favourable 2 of revenging himſelf upon 
France ; and having eluded the vigilance of marſhal Jil. 
tars, who was order'd to oppoſe his march over mount 
Cenis, his royal highneſs (as though he had intended to 
penetrate into Dauphine ;) turning ſhort towards Sana, 


diſpoſſeſs d the French (they making but little reſiſtance) 


of the fortreſs of Exil, of fort Ia Perugia, the valley of 


St. Martin, and Feneftrelles. By means of theſe conqueſts, 


this prince ſecured his own dominions againſt France, and 


gain'd a free entrance into the enemy's country; and, 


Abſtracted from this great advantage, made a fortunate 


diverſion 
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diverſion in favour of Charles III; fo that, as duke d 
Mailles was obliged to ſend a large detachment to re- 
inforce marſhal Villar, he, by that means, was prevented 
from ſending any detachment towards Row/i/lon, The: 
duke of O#/zans, indeed, diſpoſſeſi d the allies of the 
city of Terteſa 3 and chevalier 4 Hasfield of thoſe of D 
and Alicant ; but Sir Jobn Leakr and general Stanhope 
| eh much greater advantages over King Philip ; the 
rmer by reducing the i and kingdom of Sardinia, 
to the obedience of King Charles ; and the latter by the 
conqueſt of Port- Mabon and the whole iſland of Minorca, 
which he preſerved for the Britif nation. On the other 
hand, the Spaniard: having kept upon the defenſive in 
233 ; the Portugueze army, reinforced with ſome 
n;/i/> troops, put Maura and Serpa, which had been 
abandan'd by the enemies, into a ſtate of defence; and;. 
28 an incurſion into Ardalufia, got ſome plunder 
e. | 
What remarkable tranſaction happen'd in Ger 


? | 
TY The Elector of Hamer, with ſome indifferent Im- 
perial forces, and but ill provided, baffled the defign which 
the duke of Bavaria had form'd of penetrating” into the 
Empire; infomuch that the latter, finding he could do 
nothing in 4//ace, went, towards the end of the —_— | 
and attack*d' Bruſſeli, bat with ill ſucceſs: Not long after, 
Great-Britain was in deep affliftion, on account of the 
death of Prince George of Denmark, which happen'd the- 
28th of O&ober, 1708. He was a wiſe, juſt, kind prince; 
and, with his conſort Queen Anne, proved a moſt perſect 
pattern of conjugal affection. He loved the Zng/i6 na- 
tion; was beloved by them, and univerſally regretted; 
' Farther, the year 1708 is remarkable for many great 
events: The Mu/covites gain'd ſeveral advantages gverthe- 
Swedes ; the Elector Palatine was reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
fion of the Upper Palatinate, with the rank and title 
which had been veſted in the houſe of Bawaria, by the 
treaty of Munfer ; the Elector of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh- 
or Hanover was, at laſt; acknowledged as ſach by the 
eleciogal college; the duke of Savvy received the inveſti- 
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ture of Mantua and Montfetrrat ; the ban of the Empire 
was publiſh'd againſt, the duke of Mantua, Laſtly, by 
the good offices and powerful ſollicitations of Great. 
Britain and the States. General, the ſucceſſion to the prin- 
cipality of Neafebatel was decided in favour of the King 
nn 5 rroiigprnts bag non lt terea 
2, What happen'd in 1709 ONION; Tx 
A. The King of France finding that, inſtead of ſueceed - 
ing in his laſt projects, the Allies had gain'd freſh advan- 
tages over the twocrowns, liſten'd at laſt to the ſorrowful 
voice of his ſubjects, who, oppreſs'd with the miſeries of 
war and famine, earneſtly beſoug ht him to. procure them 
ce and bread ;. whereupon, by the interpoſition of 
Monſieur Petkum, the miniſter of Ho/fein, a negotiation 
was carry'd on at the Hague, +  __ 2 
2. What was the reſult thereof? POS | 
A. Preſident de Rews//e, and marquis de Torcy, with the 
miniſters of the Emperor, of Great- Britain, and the 
States-General, agreed (May 28) on forty articles preli- 
minary to a general peace ; but as it was ipulated. by 
one of theſe articles, that King Philip ſhould reſign and 
quit Spain in two months, Lewwzs XIV. did not think pro- 
per to acquieſce with ſuch conditions; and thence did 
not imagine himſelf obliged to ratify the preliminaries his 
miniſters had fign'd. 5 ih ar 
2. What meaſures did the Allies take on this occa- 
ſion ? 5 2 
A. Exaſperated at the equivocal proceedings of the 
French, they reſolved to improve their laſt advantages, 
and proſecute the war with 2 Accordingly Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough put themſelves at 
the head of the confederate army; when marching to- 
wards the enemy, they found them entrench'd in the 
lain of Lens, under the command of marſhal Villars; 
bot ſeeing it would be impoſſible to bring them to an 
engagement, the Allies beſieged the important city of 
Tournay ; and, in two months from the firſt opening of 
the trenches, both the city and “ cuadel ſurrender'd. 
Some days after the Allies + attack'd the French, A 
| ing 


September 3, N. 8. + September 11, N. 8. 
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being advantageouſly encamp'd, and entrench'd at Bla- 
regnies or Malplaquet ; and fighting with great bravery 
under the command of mar de Villars and Boufflers, 
repulſed the confederates ſeveral times, and made a dread- 
ful laughter of the Dutch infantry ; but they, at laſt, were 
obliged to ſubmit to the vigour and ſuperior bravery of the 
Englih, who, headed by the earl of Orkney, yu Wi. 
thers, the courageous duke of 4rgylr,, and others, drove 
the French from their ſtrongeſt entrenchments ; and open d 
2 paſſage to the cavalry of the Allies, who ſoon forced 
thoſe of the enemy to retire. Marſhal 4% Villart, during 
the heat of the action, having received a dangerous wound, 
from Capt. Guy, which incapacitated him for the com- 
mand, marſhal de Bouflers, like a brave and experienced 
captain, made an orderly retreat. Thus victory attended 
on the confederate arms, which, however, coſt them 
dear; but it was ſoon crown'd by the taking of Mons, the 
zoth of Odleber, which the French would gladly have 
cover'd. | 0 | 
2 Did the Allies triumph equally every where ? 
A. Nothing, or worſe than nothing, was done in Ger. 
many ; Which at laſt obliged the Elector of Hanover to 
lay down his command, his army being in a weak con- 
dition, and in want of all neceſſaries. The campaign in 
Piedmont, and Dauphine, fell greatly ſhort of expectation, 
occaſionꝰd by the diſputes that aroſe between the corrts of 
Vienna and Turin, concerning the claim which the duke of 
Savoy laid to certain dependencies'of the Mi/an:/e, The 
Spaniards, under the command of marquis de Baye, de- 
feated the Poriugutze on the banks of the Caya; and the 
earl of Gal/tvay, who had been unſocceſsful ever ſince the 
unfortunate battle of Almanxa, very narrowly eſcaped 
being taken priſoner. Some days before, lieutenant- 
general Stanhope had advanced with the Engli/> fleet, in 
order to ſuccour the caſtle of Alicant; but finding this 
impracticable, he had it ſurrender'd upon honourable 
terms, in order to fave the lives of the few ſurviving 
brave men, who had behaved with the utmoſt gallantry, 
On the other hand, general Staremberg, who, the year 
Hen 2 | | before, 


* They loft 18000 men, and the French about 15000, 
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before, had check'd the progreſs of the duke of Oran 
arms in Catalonia, sd himſelf of Balaguer, where 
he took 900 priſoners. Abſtracted from the above men- 
tion's events, relating to the grand alliance, the year 1709 
will be ever memorable for the fignal victory gain'd by the 


Czar of Muſcovy, at Pultowa, the 8th of Fuly, N. S. over 


the King of Scbeden; whoſe army having been entirely 
defeated, that unfortunate prince was obliged to fly for 
ſhelter to Bexder in the TarkiÞ territories, where he was 
received with greater hamanity than he might have met 
with from the Chriſtians. ; 
2. What were the tranſactions of 1710 f 

A. As ſoon as the campaign, of the preceding year, 
was ended in Flanders, the French made new overtures o 
peace; and M. Petlum was again employ'd in-renewing 
the negotiations: but the conferences held at Gertruyden- 
berg, from March to July, proved as unſucceſsful as thoſe 
of the Hague had been the year before Upon this the 
miniſters of France withdrew, but not without difcovering 
fome reſentment againſt thoſe of the States General they 
having carry'd on the negotiations in the name of the reſt 


of the Allies, upon pretence that due reſpect had not 


2. What was the true cauſe of the Ul ſuceeb of this 
ſecond negotiation ? 1 

A. The Dutch ſtrongly inſiſted, that King Philip ſhould 
give up — and the Weft- Indies ; but the French were 
reſolved that they ſhould remain in his — Farther, 
being excited by the diſtractions which the noted Dr. Sa- 
cheverel had raiſed in Exg/and; and having, 


by their emiſ- 
faries, and particularly by Ab Gautier, ſounded ſuch as 
were bent upon the duke of Mar/borough's ruin, and alſo 
thoſe miniſters who adhered to him: the Fresch, I ſay, 
depending upon ſuch a ſudden change in Eng/and, as might 
be favourable to their intereſts, would agree to no other 
terms, than the iſing to furniſh a conſiderable ſum of 
money, in order to oblige King Philip to quit Spain, and 


content himſelf with Sardinia and Sicily; but the Datch 
_ refuſing to accept of this offer, the French ſuddenly broke 


up the conferences at Gertruydenberg, July 13, 1710, N. 8. 
2, What ſteps did the Allies now take? 9 
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A. The Dutch made heavy complaints agaioſt the in- 
triguing proceedings of the French, who, under 7 
pretences, had eluded the fundamental point of the la 
negotiation'; and Queen Arne, who had not, as yet, 
changed her views with regard to the affairs of Europe, 
approved the conduct of the Srate- General. Thus the 
war being protracted, Prince Eugene and the duke of 
Mariborough took the cities of Doway,, Bethune,. S. Ve- 
nant, and Aire. | 
2. What was tranſacted in other parts? 
A. The Elector of Hanover having prudently relign's 
the command of the army of the Empire ; and the duke 
of Savoy, abſtracted from his diſcontent at the court of 
Vitana, being indiſpoſed, and in of acting ; nothing. 
was done worth taking notice of, either in Germany or 
Piedmont : However, to make amends for this, the cam- 
Paign was carry'd. on very brifkly in Spain, and crown'd: 
with ſignal ſucceſs : for King Philip having pat himſelf at 
the head of his army, which was reinfarced by ſome Val. 
loons, advanced firſt towards Balaguer ; making:a ſhew as 
though he intended to attack King: Chariks;. who was en- 
camp'd near that place, with a much inferior force. The 
armies'continaed during fome days in ſight of one another, 
without fighting but no fooner were thofe of the Allies 
join'd by the reinforcements which lieutenant-general & tan. 
hope had mary ny pe ltaly, and ſome other troops from the 
Lampourdam, than King Charles march'd towards the enemy; 
and general S/anhope having paſs d the Nogaere with great 
diligence;. where he'met with nineteen ſquadrons. of Spa- 
niards, ſupported by two brigades of foot, | paſted at A/mo- 
ara ; attack'd them (Fuly'27, N. 8.) with ſo much vi- 
gour, that in leſs than half an hour, he, with fifteen ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, broke them ; put about” 
fifteen hundred of them to the ſword. ; and would have 
gain'd a compleat victory, if the night coming on, had 
not favour'd their retreat under the cannon of Lerids. 
. What did King Charles after this?? 

A. He purſued his competitor with incredible ſpeed, and 
<eoming up with him Aaguff 20, N. 8.) near Sarageſa, 
totally routed his — in fight of that city, into which 
the conquerors enter d in a triumphant manner. 2 
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at Bribuega,  tarniſh'd the laurels they had won at A/me- 
nara and Sarageſſa; and ſpite of thoſe two defeats, King 
Philip had the ſatisfation and advantage to receive the 
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Philip, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, had been pre- 
ventcd from coming to the battle, withdrew with a ſmall 
guard; whilſt the ſeatter d remains of his army diſperſed 
Wemſelres in different parts. Fortune here favour'd the 
Allies with a freſn opportunity of making themſelves ma- 
ſters of all Spain, bad they known how to improve it; 
but, inſtead of ſending a conſiderable force towards Va- 
varre, to intercept the ſuccours Which duke de Vendom- 


was bringing to the vanquiſh'd ; they march'd directly to 


Madrid, either from the hopes they entertain'd of plun- 
dering Caſtile, or of being reinforced by the Partugu/ze, 
Fruſtrated in the latter, and tertify'd with the apprehen- 
fions, which increaſed daily, of being overpower'd by 
King Pblip's forces, the Allies took a reſolution of re- 
tiring into Catalonia; but in their retreat, the enemy pur- 
ſued them ſo cloſe, that eight battalions, and as many 
ſquadrons of Engliſ, having fortify'd themſelves very un- 
ſeaſonably in the little town of Bribusga, duke de Fendome 
attack'd them on a ſadden, and obliged them to ſurrender 
"themſelves priſoners of war, December 9, N. 8. 
2. What did general S/aremberg, when he heard of the 
danger the Eng lia non kw $541; i 1132 
A. He march'd back, with the Germans and Dutch, in 
order to ſuccour them; but unfortunately meeting with 
the Spaniſb army near Villa Vicieſa, he was obliged to 
come to an engagement, December 10, N. 8. The battle 
was hot and bloody, and parted only by the night. The 
Allies aſcribed the victory to themſelyes, and indeed they 
had ſome marks of it; but the Speniards gather'd the 
fruits of it, and obliged them to quit Arragen, and fortify 
themſelves in Catalonia. Thus the ill ſucceſs of the Allies 


moſt ſignal teſtimonies of the fidelity of the Caſſilians; and 


likewiſe to ſee Balaguer abandon'd by the Allies. 


2, How was this ill ſucceſs taken in Eng/and ? 
A. It greatly troubled the duke of Mar/borough's friends; 
whilſt thoſe: who were bent upon the ruin of thatilluſtrious 


hero; were overjoy dc. 


2. What was their view in this ? p 
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A. They naturally imagined, that the ſureſt means to 
make him no longer uſeful, would be to conclude a peace; 
and the ill ſucceſs which had attended the arms of the, 
Allies in Spain, at the cloſe of this campaign, ſerved them 
for a handle to inſinuate, that a peace was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary ; not to mention that it alſo advanced the projects 
they had already concerted with the French agents. 
2. Who was at the head of this pacifick cabal? 
A. Robert Harley, Eſq; (afterwards earl of Oxfard Jan 
able man, and of an inſinuating addreſs. His credit was 
reat in the houſe of commons, they having choſe him 
f ker in three ſucceſſiye parliaments. This gentleman, 
ough he had been diſmiſs'd from his poſt of | 0 
ſtate, had yet managed matters ſo well, that he dall had 
free, though private, acceſs to the Queen. 2 
2. In what manner did he execute his projects? 
A. He began by making her Majeſty entertain an ill 
opinion of the Whigs, who, at the trial of Dr. Sachewered, 
had deliver d their notions with great freedom, concernin 
kingly dignity, and hereditary right. He afterwards ob- 
ſerved to the Queen, who was jealous of her authority, 
the prodigious power which the duke and dutchefs' of 
Marlborrugh, as alſo their near relations, had gain'd in 
the adminiſtration, as well as in the cp .of favours 
and employments. Her Majeſty's mind being thus pre- 
judiced, '.the Tories began by removing Charles Spencer 
earl of Sunderland, ſon-in-law to the duke of Marlborough 
from his poſt of ſecretary of ftate®*. . The excellent 
of -Godelphin, whoſe only ſon had marry'd the eldeſt 
daughter of the aforeſaid duke, was quickly after obliged 
to refign his poſt of lord high-treaſurer : in the next 
place, the big parliament, . which had been devoted to 
that miniſter, - was diſſolved ;. and another call'd, which 
oved a Tory, one, and * the devotion of the 
Triumvirate, who govern d the three realms, in the Queen's 


name, till her deceaſe. \ 
9. Who compoſed this Triumwvirate ?, 

The earl of Oxford, whoſe character has been al- 
200 treaſurer ; 
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keeper, and aſterwards lord high chancellor, and a pter 
of the realm ; and Mr. Henry St. Taba, 
arho was firſt nominated lecretary of Nate, a0d next =! 
wviſcount Bolingbroke. 
What was done with the duke of Marlborough? 
af As the above miniſters were not yet well-ſettled in 
„or had not riveted — ſtrongly enough 
. — , for decorum ſake, permitted this illu- 
MKrious warrior, the glory of his country, to enjoy the ſa- 
N command of the army during fome time longer. 
. What actions did his Grace perform in 1711 7 
A. Prince Eugene being return d into Germany ___ 
che Imperial and Palatine troops, in order to oppoſe the 


Elector of Bavaria's deſigna, who was ad towards 
the Rhine, with a confiderable body of Feench ; all that 


the duke of Marlborough was able to do, was, to force 
the French lines, which they Jook'd upon as.impenetrable, 
and to take Bouchain®, in fight of a enemy, hough 
400,000 ſtrong. 

9, What tranſactions happen d in Germany ? 
U A. None 1 3 — ve III. 
I was peaceably elected and crown'd Empetor Many, 
5 in the room of his brother Jo/eph, who died of of the {mall- 
. pox, the 17th of April, 1711. 
. S. d dot monarchs death occaſion any change in 
þ the affairs of Europe ? | 

A. The Engl miniſters, who were pacifically inclined, 
teok advantage thereof, in order to accept of a peace 
upon the conditions which Monſieur Menager offer'd in 
the name of the French, and whoſe preliminaries were 
fign'd the 27th of September. But as the duke of Mar/- 
$orough refuſed to enter into their meaſures, he, the 3 iſt 
of December, was removed from all his employments, and 
the command of the army beftow'd upon the duke of 
Ormond. | 

2. What did this new cri? performs r 127 

A. He, ſuffering himſelf to be govern'd by the mi- 


aſters who bad raiſed him, let flip a fine opportunity of 
defeating 
? 23. «© 3 


treaſurer: Sir Sinn Harcourt, who . lord- | 


— 
22 


rr 


Fuly 16, N. S8. which not only gave oceaſion to the de- 
feat of the Allies at Denain, but alſo the raiſing of the 
Landreci ; together with the loſs of Doway, Ben- 
chain, and Queſnoy. | | | | 
9. What memorable events happen'd in 1713 
A. Spite of the ſtrong remonſtrances made by the 
Elector of Hanover, yet the pacific miniſters of Great- 
Britain had already begun to negotiate * ary 2 peace 
with France; and had form'd a congreſs for that purpoſe 
at Utrecht, which was open'd, January 29, 1712, whi- 
ther the Allies were at lat obliged to ſend their ſeveral 
[cum Hangar (5nm" Thoſe of England ſcarce acted as me- 
iators; and Queen Arne and 1% XIV. having pre- 
viouſly agreed upon the conditions of peace, they obli 
the ſeveral princes, who form'd the grand alliance, to ac- 
cede to them, the Emperor excepted, who was afterwards 
forced to make a ſeparate. treaty at Ban. Thus King 
Philip was left in quiet poſſeſſion of the Span; throne ; 
whence the victories and triumphs of the Allies, durin 
this long war, carry d on at the expence of ſo much bl 
and treaſure, evaporated almoſt into ſmoak. This peace 


was fign'd April 11, 1713, N. 8 
— 


* 


deen Anne long enjoy the peace ſhe had 
| Inſtead of calming all Exrope, as was her Majeſty's 
. N ſhe invoked herfelf in numberleſs 2 
troubles, which ſoon brought her to a" _ * 
25 What was the cauſe of thoſe nefles ? 5 
The perſons that form'd the Triumvirate, who, 2s 

is uſual with courtiers, had united m@ely from different 
litical views, and for the ſake of private intereſt ; find- 
ing they were diſappointed of their reſpectiue hopes, eame 
at laſt to a rupture, which they carry d to ſuch a beight, 
that, laying aſide the reverence they owed to à miſtreſs, 
who had 3 them with the higheſt marks of her 
favour ; they did not ſcruple to break out” into open in- 
ae, even in her proecs die wuerd. ur of 


* 
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Oxford was removed from his poſt of lord high · treaſurer. 
Her Majeſty, already weigh'd down by the burthen of her 
infirmities ; was ſo deeply afflicted to ſee herſelf abuſed by 
thoſe very miniſters to whom ſhe had yielded all her con- 
fidence; that being. ſeized with a kind of lethargy, ſhe 
expired ſome days after, wiz. on the iſt of 2 1714, 
on which day the EleQtor of Hanover was proclaim'd King 
of Great- Britain, &c. | k 
Q. Deſcribe the qualities of Queen Anne. t | 
A. To conſider her private character, ſhe was virtuous 
charitable, and a perfect model of piety. As a ſovereign, 
ſhe was eaſy, kind and generous. Her Majeſty was ex- 
tremely regretted by molt of her ſubjects, who bad loved 
her, with filial affection, during the whole courſe of her 
reign. She leſt no children, though ſhe had four daugh- 
ters and two ſons ; and particularly Villiam duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who died in his tenth year, and of whom the 
Englifþ had entertain d the moſt glorious hopes. | 


| King Geoxce, L" Sovereign of England, 
N th 
And Seventh of Great-Britain, - 


l From 1714 to 1725. oe” | 
Emperor. Bruspier XIII. 1723 


| CHarLss * PN Kings of France. 
n 1700 - Lewis XIV. 1643 


+ 4 & + 


 InnocanT XIII. 1721 LEWIS XV. „ 
2. F whom was George, Elector of Hanover, de- 
ſcended ? | | 

A. He was the eldeſt ſon of Erneſt Auguſtus, firſt duke, 
and afterwards EleQor of Branſwick-Lunenburgh, by Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, daughter to Frederic V. Elector Palatine, and 


King of Babemia; and Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 22 
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Fames I. George was born May 28, 1660 ; ſucceeded his 
father in the eleQorate, anno 698, and was in Hanover 
at the time of the demiſe of her Majeſty Queen Anne. © 
2. When was he proclaim'd King of Great Britain, 
&c. raked | f 
A. The ſame day the Queen died, by the lords 
juſtices, previoufly provided by act of prrliament, The 
duke of Mar/borough return'd to England at that juncture; 
and his coach breaking down at Temple-bar, occaſion d 
many reflections. | N 

9, What was tranſacted by the lords juſtices ? 

A. The parliament meeting, the lord chancellor made 
a ſpeech to both houſes. Addreſſes of condoelnce and 
congratulation, were immediately tranſmitted to his Ma- 
jeſty, humbly requeſting his ſpeedy preſence in England ; 
to which his Majeſty return'd a moſt gracious anſwer, 
_ declaring in the cloſe of it, that he would make it his 
« conſtant care to preſerve our religion, laws, and liber. 
« ties, inviolably, and to advance the proſperity of his 
'« kingdoms,” | 


2. What had been done during his Majeſty's abſence ?. 


A. Sir Thomas Hanmer, ſpeaker of the houſe of com - 
mons, in a ſpeech made by him, ſaid, (among other par. 
ticulars) * that the commons could give no greater proof 
« of the truſt they repoſed in his Majeſty's gracious dif. 
« poſition, than by putting the ſame entire revenue into 
6 tis hands, which her late Majeſty died poſſeſs d of ; 
© whoſe virtues they all admired ; and of whoſe affection 
'© and concern for the eigen, laws, and liberties of this 
kingdom, they had had ſo long experience.” A ſtrict 
eye was now kept on the army and the fleet, to prevent a 


ſurprize ; for which purpoſe, all ſuch officers as could be 


traſted, were ordered to their reſpective poſts. © A reward 
of 100,000 J. was offer'd for apprehending the Pretender. 
The lord viſcount Bolingbroke was removed, with ſome 
marks of diſpleaſure, from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate ; 
and all letters, directed to him or to the other ſecretary, 
were order'd to be ſent to Jeb Addiſon, Elq; ſecretary 
to the lords juſtices, who, Auguſt 21, had given the royal 


aſſent to a bill, for the fupport of bis 'Majeſfly's houfoold, 


and the dignity of the TORT: 


— = n : — 32 
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9. Was there not a conſiderable party in the Brizzh 
realms againſt his Majeſly.? | 

A. Yes; but Queen Aune, in the fourth year of her reign, 
had wiſely provided. againſt any diſturbance, which might 
break out immediately upon her death; by nominating 
certain perſons to govern the kingdoms, till ſuch time as 
her ſucceſſor ſhould by arrived in them. Auguſt 24, the 
remains of Queen Anne were bury'd, with great funeral 
pomp, in Henry the VLith's chapel ; the dutcheſs of Ormond 
(in the abſence of the dutcheſs of Somer/ſer ) going as Chief 
mourner. The Pretender, upon advice of the Queen's 
death, went from Lorrain to Verſailles; but the French 
King refuſing to ſee him, he return'd back to Lorrain, 

J. When did his Majeſty ſet out from Hanower ? 

A. He, with the Prince royal his ſon, departed from 
Herenhauſen, Auguſt 31, having left the adminiſtration of 
his eleQorate to Prince Erne, his brother, and to a council. 
The King arrived at the Hague, September 5, where he 
was complimented by the deputies of the ſlates, and by the 
foreign ambaſſadors. Embarking for England the 16th, 
under the convoy of a ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 

commanded by the earl of Ber 4eley ; A, Majeſty, with the 

Prince, landed ſafe at Greenwich the \18th. Here they 
were received by the lords of the regendy, by the officers 
of ſtate, and by a great concourſe of the nobility and 
gentry; his Majeſty walking on foot, to his houſe in 
Greenwich-park, through prodigious crowds of joyful ſpec- 
tators. Many of the nobility were very gracioully receiv'd, 
Hut little regard was ſhewn to ſome others concern'd in the 
late meaſures, among whom was the duke of Ormond; 
who being removed from the poſt of captain general, the 
ſame was conferr'd on the duke of Mar/borough. _ 
2. When did his Majeſty and the Prince arrive in Loe- 
Aon? | 
A. September 20. Their entry was exceedingly magni- 
ficent; above 200 coaches and fix, of the nobility, Wc. 
attending on that auſpicious occaſion. The lord mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, and other city officers, appear'd in 
their formalities; the ſeveral companies lined the ftreets, 

and the Train-bands guarded the way to Temple-bar. Here 
the King was waited upon by the high-ſteward, the _ 


ff, 


land Princeſs Caroline coming over ſome time after. 
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bailiff, and burgeſſes of WeAminſter, in their gowns ; the 
W:/tminfler militia, the conſtables,” c. lining the way 
quite to Sr. James. The Tower guns had been fired 
when his Majeſty took coach, and as he paſs'd over Londan- 
bridge; and the guns in the Park proclaim'd his arrival at 
St. James palace. About this time Charles Aldworth, 
Eiq; a member of parliament, being call'd a Facobite, 
by colonel Chudlcigh, they fought a duel in Marybone- fields, 
and the former was kill'd on the ſpot. 
2. Were not conſiderable changes made in the miniſtry ? 
A. Yes; lord Cowper had the great ſeal; the earl of 
Nottingham was made lord preſident of the council; the 
uu ſeal was given to the earl of #haron ; the earl of 
underland was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland; ge- 


neral Stanbope and the duke of Montreſe, ſecretaries of 


ſtate; the duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe ; the duke 
of Argyle commander in chief of the forces in Scotland; 
Robert Walpole, Eſq; pay-maiſter general of the army; 
William Pulteney, Bl ; ſecretary at war; Allan Broderich, 
Eſq; lord chancellor of Ireland; lord Halifax firſt commit. + 
ſioner of the treaſury ; Sir Richard Onſſoau chancellor of the 
exchequer; the earl of O-fird firſt commiſſioner of the ad- 
miralty ; Jobn Aiſſabie, Eſq; treaſurer of the navy, and the 
duke of Devonſbire ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold, the 


duke of Shrew/bury continuing lord chamberlain: Theſe 


had oppoſed the late miniſtry, and now the former privy 


council being diſſolved, a new one was appointed. His Ma- 


jeſty, two days after, made a declaration, relating to his ſup- 

rting and maintaining the churches of England and Scot- 
land, and concluded as follows : The good effets of making 
property ſecure, are no where ſo clearly ſeen, and to ſo great a 
al gree, as in thi: happy kingdom ; and 1 aſſure you, that there 
is not any among you ſhall more earneſtly endeavour at the 
preſervation of it than myſeif. Soon, after the Prince of 
Wales was introduced into the privy council, and addreſſes 
were ſent from all parts; from the two univerſities; from 
the biſhops, from the ſeveral counties, the church of Secor- 
land, the Proteſtants of heland, &fc. Odtobler 11, her 
royal highneſs the Princeſs of Males, with the Princeſſes 
Anne (now princeſs of Orange) and Amelia, arrived in Eng- 


M2 9. 


% 1 ſhall always eſteem my beſt friends; and I doubt not 
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©, When was the King crown'd ? 
A. Odlober 11, with the uſval ſolemnity, previous to 
. which there had been ſeveral creations. Many-people were 
kill'd in Palace: yard, by the fall of ſome ſcaffolds. Great 
rejoicings were made at the coronation, which however 


were diiturbed in ſome places, by factious perſons, and 


particularly at Briſfol, where the mob committed great 
diſorders ; after which, London itſelf was infeſted by them: 
the cry being, High church and Ormond for ever, down 
abithᷣ the Whigs ; the rioters breaking windows, and pulling 
down meeting-houſes. Theſe tumults were ſuppoſed to 
take their riſe from certain ſeditious pampblets, as well as 
from the conduct of ſome clergymen ; who, inſtead of 
.Fraying for the King in the uſual form, commonly be 

their prayer thus; Jen fall pray for, &c. but directions 
were publiſh'd, in order for preventing this, as likewiſe all 
diſputes concerning the Trinity. The late miniſtry, to vin- 
dicate their conduct, printed a traiterous libel, entitled, 
Engliſh advice to the frecholders of Great. Britain; for the 


diſcovering the author of which, 1000 J. was offered; and 


Jobn Vine, a perfumer, was order'd to be proſecuted for 


aà libel, entitled, Reaſons humbly offer'd to the parliament, 


fer abrogating the obſervation of the 307 of January. 


January 13, a great fire happen'd in Thames-/treet, in 


which near 50 perſons loſt their lives, and 120 houſes were 


_ demoliſh'd, the damage being computed at 500, ooo J. No- 
vember 2, a proclamation was iſſued for ſuppreſſing the 
_above-mention'd commotions. About this time ſome copies 


of the Pretender's declaration were ſent to ſeveral of the 
Nobility, particularly to the dukes of Mar/borough and 
Shrtauſbury, and a proclamation came forth againſt all Pa- 
Piſts and Nonjurors. 

2, When did the new parliament meet? 

A. March 17, after ſtrong conteſts in the elections; but 
the Whigs had a very great'majority ; and Spencer Comp- 
ton, Eſq; was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
His Majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, among 
other intereſting particulars ; 4 The happineſs, eaſe, and 
e proſperity ot my people, ſhall be the chief care of my 

« life. Thoſe who aſſiſt me in carrying on theſe meaſures, 


K. but 
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« but I ſhall be able, with your aſſiſtance, to diſappoint 
« the deſigns of thoſe, who would deprive me of that 
« bleſſing, which I moſt value, the affection of my 
« people.” April 22, 1715 happen'd the famous eclipſe 
of the ſun, when the ſtars appear'd. The birds and beaſts, 
during the darkneſs, appeared greatly terrify'd ; and the for- 
mer were going to rooſt, as though night had been coming 
upon them. About the ſame time died biſhop Burnet, the 
marquis of Vharton, and the earl of Halifax, The ſecond 
left a ſon, who was afterwards created a duke, This noble- 
man was a very fine genius, but being profuſe, he, to re- 
trieve his fortune, oppoſed the court with the utmoſt viru- 
lence. - He afterwards join'd the Pretender's intereſt, and 
went to Madrid, where a letter being delivered to him from 
his ſovereign, commanding his return home; the duke be- 
ing then in a coach, threw the letter into the ſtreet without 
opening it. He died in Spain. This ſummer there was 
a camp in Hyde part, and a train of artillery was ſent 


thither from the Tower, Augu/? z, a mean fellow of 


Highgate was whipp'd, from that town to Holloway, for 
refle&ing on the government. The 17th Don Bertram 
de Zara, the Morocco embaſſador died, and was buried th 
Weftminſter-abbry at his Majeſty's expence, Lieutenint- 
colonel Paul of the foot-guards, was ſeized on ſuſpicioa 
of enliſting men for the Pretender. Edward Harwey, fed. 
Eſq; a member of parliament, being in the cuſtody of a 
meſſenger, ſtabb'd himſelf, but the wound did not prove 
mortal. | 

2. What was done by the new parliament ?_ 

A. Aſter granting various ſums for the current ſer- 
vice of the year, and 700,000 J. for the ſupport: of his 
Majeſty's houſhold and family ; a committee of ſecrecy 
was appointed, of which Robert Walpole, Eſq; was 
chairman, to enquire into the conduct of the late mini- 
ſtry; when it was reſolved, that Henry viſcount Beling- 


broke, Robert earl of Oxford, and James duke of Ormend, 


ſhould be impeached of high treaſon ; and Thomas earl 
of Straffora, of high crimes and miſdeameanors, A bill 
was likewiſe order d (call'd afterwards the riot ad] ſor 
preventing tumultuous aſſemblies. Lord Bolingbroke, to 


avoid the ſtorm, went poſt to Dover, and embark'd for 


M 3 Calais, 
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Calais, The report made by the ſecret committee againſt | __ 
the late miniſtry, may be reduced to theſe heads. 1. The mo! 
clandeſtine negotiations with Monſ. Meſnager, the French | 
agent. 2. The extraordinary fleps taken to form the con- 5 


greſi of Utrecht. 3. The trifling condud of the French 
pleni potentiaries at Utrecht, by ihe conmivance of the Britiſh 
miniſters. 4. The negotiations relating to the renunciation 
of the Spaniſh monarchy. 5. The fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, 
6. The ſeizure of Ghent and Bruges, to ſerve the French 
intereſt. 7. The duke of Ormond's acting in concert with 
the French general, 8. Lord Bolingbroke's journey ts 
France. . The duke of Shrewſbury and Mr. Prior's ne- 
| otiation there. 10. The hafly conclufion of the ro 
—_— oo Utrecht. 11. The ſacrifice made of the Catalans, 
if 12, The promoting the Pretender's intereſt, The duke of 
4 | Ormond had left the kingdom precipitately, chiefly at the 
1 inſtigation (as is ſuppoſed) of biſhop Aterbury. The earl 
| of Oxford was committed to the Tower, By the riot act, 


| it was made death for any tumultuous perſons, to the num- 
be | ber of twelve, to continue together for the ſpace of one 
a hour after proclamation being made for their diſperſing. 
ö 2. What were the malecontents doing? 
A. The King had acquainted his * "PIEDY that de- 
ſigns were carrying on abroad, as likewiſe by a reſtleſs 
party at home, in favour of the Pretender. Both lords 


and commons preſented moſt loyal addreſſes, aſſuring his = 
Majeſty, that they would ſupport him with their lives and wh 
fortunes, againſt his open and ſecret enemies ; beſeech- by 
ing him to raiſe immediately a ſufficient force, for the *. 
ſecurity of the kingdom. The Habeas” Corpus act was ag 
now ſuſpended, during fix months; ſoon aſter which the . 
duke of Powis, the earls of Fer/ey and Scarſdale, the 1 
lords Lanſdown and Dunbar, Sir Marmaauke Conſtable, it ; 
Sir John Packington, Sir George Brown, Col. Paul, c. wh 
were ſeized ; the coaſts were ſtrictly guarded, and an ex- we 


preſs ſent to the Dutch, to haſten 6000 men, which they 
had agreed to furniſh his Majeſty. * 


: What happen'd after this ? | 
A. A rebellion broke out in Scotland, which was abetted W, 
by another in Exgland. The former was headed by the the 


earl of Mar, the latter by Mr, Forſter. The earl tn 
en 
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been ſecretary of ſtate; and he, fearing his Majeſty's re- 
ſentment, and to ingratiate himſelf in his favour, wrote a 
moſt reſpectful letter to him: Nur Majeſty (ſays he, in one 
part of it) Hall ever find me as faithful and dutiful a 
ſubject and ſervant, as ever any of my family have been 
to the crown, or as I have been te my late miſtreſs the 
Deen. The government, to prove lord Mar's * 
ubliſh'd his letter on the breaking out of the rebellion. 
his nobleman had taken the oaths to King George, and 
ſign'd the proclamation, declaring him * his lawfub 
ſovereign; but being diſguſted at the little notice taken of 
him, on account of Nis having join'd in the late meaſures,. 
he, for that reaſon, withdrew privately to the High/angs, 
Auguſt 2: Being arrived at his ſeat in Xilarummy, he was 
met there by ſeveral perſons of quality ; among whom 
were the matquiſſes of Huntley and Tulliberdine ; the earls 
of Nithi/dale, Mareſchal, Traquair, Errol, Seutbeſt, Carn- 
wath, and Secoforth, Here the earl of Mar exhorted them 
ſtrenuouſly to take up arms in favour of King James VIII. 
las he ſtiled the Pretender) aſſuring them of à general riſing 
in England; and promiſing them great aſſiſtance in men, 
money, and arms from abroad, The Pretender was ac- 
cordingly proclaim'd, in form, about September 6, in Aber- 
deen, Dundee, Perth, Cc. and near 6000 men were now 
got together, in arms, againſt the government. 
D. Were not their wicked deſigns ſuddenly damp'd ? 
A. Yes, by the unexpected death of Leævi, XIV. from 
whom they had conceived the greateſt expectations; and 
by the duke of Orleans being appointed regent of France, 
who cndeavour'd, tothe utmoſt of his power, to cultivate 
a good underſtanding with his majeſty King George. How- 
ever, as the rebels had been ſo inconſiderate as to embark 
in this wicked attempt, they reſolved. to go through with 
it; they ſtill entertaining hopes that the duke of Ormond 
would make a deſcent upon Great-Britain, and that there 
would be an inſurrection in England. 
2, What happened after this ? | 
A. The rebels endeavour'd to take Edinburgh by ſur- 
prize, but were happily prevented in their deſign. General 
Wightman had orders to form a camp near Flag, till 
the duke of Argyli's arrival. In the north of England the 
; n - earl 
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eirl of Derwentwater, Mr. Forfler, with the earl of Vid. 


drington from Scotland, appear'd in arms about October 6, 


when the Pretender was proclaim'd at Morpeth, Hexham, 
&. Lieutenant-general Carpenter marched againſt the 


rebels, who arrived at Preſton, November 9g. And now, 


not knowing whither to fly, they barricaded themſelves in 
the laſt mention'd town, as well as they could. General 
Fills, who commanded the King's troops, ſoon coming 
up, Prefion was attack'd in form. His Majeſty's troops 


were, at firſt, very much gall'd by the ſhot ſrom the 
windows; but general Carpenter arriving with freſh forces, 


and threatning to ſet fire to the town, the rebels ſub. 
mitted to the King's mercy. About 130 of his Majeſty's 
ſoldiers were ſlain ; but how many of the enemy, is un- 


certain. There was about 1400 of theſe taken priſoners ; 


among whom were general Forfler, the earl of 'Derwent- 
water, lord Viddrington, with 75 Engl gentlemen ; the 
_ earls of Nizti/aale, Wintoun, and Carnwath ; viſcount 
Kenmure, and other Scotch noblemen and gentlemen, be- 


ing about 143 in number. The rebels bad march d from 
Rubbury to Kelſo, Fedburgh, Hawick, Langholme, Long- 


town, Brampton, Penrith, Appleby, Kendal, Kirby-Lonſ- 
dale, Lancaſter, and from thence to Preflon. 

2, What was doing in Scotland all this time? 

A. The duke of Argyle, commander in chief of his 
Majeſty's forces in North- Britain, though with only 3 26 
nen, attack'd the rebels, who were double that number, 
under the earl of Mar, at Sheriff-muir, near Dumblain, 
on Sunday, November 13, the very day the rebels were con- 
quer'd at Preſton. A bloody battle was fought, and both 
ſides claim'd the victory. A certain circumſtance is, that 
the right of the duke of Argyle's army ſoon routed the left 
of that of the enemy; but whilſt he was purſuing them, 
the Highlanders charged the left of the duke's wing ſo fu- 
riouſly, that they inſtantly came up to the muzzles of our 
ſoldiers muſkets; and warding off the bayonets with their 


targets, they, with their broad ſwords, made a diſmal 


ſlaughter of the King's forces ; this unuſual and ſavage 
way of fighting, ſtriking the Erg/;/ ſoldiers with terror. 
However, it appear'd, upon the whole, that the King's 


forces had the advantage, as the earl of Mar retired im- 


mediately 
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mediately with his forces to Perth. In this action about 
goo of the rebels were ſlain, and great numbers taken 
priſoners, among whom were ſeveral gentlemen. About 
the ſame time lord Lovat, (ſince executed for joining the 
rebels in 1745.) diſpoſſeſs'd the rebels of nrwerne/s. h 
When did the Pretender arrive in Scotland? | 
December 22, till which time the duke of Argyle 

had continued quiet in his quarters at Srir/ing, as the earl 
of Mar had done in his at Perth. The Pretender, who 


had been brought in a ſmall French ſhip, enter'd Dundee, + 


January 5, on horſe-back, attended by the earls of Mar 
and Mareſchal, and about 300 gentlemen. Soon after he 
made his publick entry into Perth, where, and at Scone, 
he publiſh'd ſeveral proclamations, fix'd his council, or- 
der'd a general thankſgiving for his ſafe arrival, and for 
convening the ſtates, and appointed his coronation on 
January 23. He afterwards conferr'd various degrees of 
honour, and received ſome addreſſes, He aſſumed other 


acts of royalty, which, however, were not laſting ; for 


row the duke of Argyle, with general Cadogan, and other 
commanding officers, who were ſent to him, being re- 
inforced by a- good train of artillery, and the Dutch 
troops being landed, the rebels abandon'd Pertb. Be- 
fore this there had been very warm debates in the Pre- 
tender's council of war, whether they ſhould not wait 
the coming up of the King's troops; and the Highlanders 
were eager for fighting; but the earl of Mar, and ſome 
others, were for marching away ; upon which the rebels 
roceeded to Dundee, and thence to Montro/e ; whither 
bes cloſely purſued by the King's troops, February 14, 
the Pretender, accompany'd by the earls of Mar and 
Melfert, lord Drummond, and ſome other chiefs, gave 
their army the flip ; and going aboard French ſhips, ar- 
rived, a few days after, at Graveling; ſoon after which 
the deluded rebels diſperſed; ſome ſubmitted, and others 
were taken priſoners. The Pretender did not once attend 
the Proteſtant worſhip during his ſtay in Scotland. The 
parliament aſſembling January q, the King made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, in which he thank'd his 
parliament for their great zeal, and applauded the valour 
and fidelity of his officers = ſoldiers. About this time 
: $ "++ 1 - * 7 . | 2 he 
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the oaths were tender'd to all ſorts of perſons, and moſt of 
thoſe who refuſed were committed to priſon. | 
2. What became of the rebels who were taken pri- 
A. They were brought to London. Thoſe of the in- 
ferior ſort were pinion'd at Barnet with cords, the horſes 
being led by foot ſoldiers. Among theſe rebels were Forer 
their general, the earls of Deraventwater, Nitbiſdale, 
Carnmwath and Wintoun, viſcount Kenmure, and the lords 
Widarington and Nairne. The noblemen were impriſon'd 
in the Tower, and the reſt in Nexwgate, and other priſons, 
Januaty 10, 1715-16, the impeach'd lords were brought 
from the Tower to We/tminfter-hall, where earl Cowper fat 
as lord high ſteward on that ſolemn occaſion. All the above 
noblemen having cfter'd . ſome things by way of extenua- 
ting their crimes, pleaded guilty, (the earl of Vintous ex- 
cepted) beſeeching the houſe to interceed with his Ma- 
jeſty in their favour, The lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure were beheaded on Tower-hill, February 243 but lord 
Nithi/dale, the night before the execution, found means 
to eſcape diſguiſed in a riding hood, Lord Kenmure ſeem'd 
to die with great compoſure of mind; but lord Derwent- 
water appear'd greatly ſurprized to find himſelf brought to 
execution. He left a paper behind him. About this time 
the Aurcra Borealis, or northern lights, appear'd in the 
ey, to the great conſternation of multitudes. The earl 
of M intoun was tried March 13, and, at laſt, found guilty, 
but eſcaped alſo out of the Tower. 
2, What was done with the other rebels? 
A. General Forſter got out of Newgate, for the appre- 
hending of whom 1000l. was offer d; and Machintoh 
eſcaped likewiſe from the ſame priſon. Some were exe- 
cuted in Lancaſbire, eleven at Prefton, ſix at Wigan, and 
five at Mancheſter, In May Col. Oxturgh and Mr. Ga/- 
coigne were hang'd at Tyburn; as were, Zuly 13, at the ſame 
place, William Paul, a clergyman, and Fobn Hall, Eiq; 
who had been a juſtice of peace. To conclude, ſome, 
being found guilty, were tranſported, and others re- 
prieved; others again were tried and acquitted ; and thoſe 
who remain'd untry'd, had the benefit of the act of grace 


which paſs d afterwards. But the marquis of 7 pe, 
| ; an 
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and the earl of Mar, with ſome others who fled from 
Scotland, were attainted by parliament. About this time 


. ſeven more rebels made their eſcape out of Newwgaze ; and 


many diſaffected perſons, who wore oak-boughs in me- 
mory of the reſtoration, and to inſult the government, 


were impriſon d. May 7, 1716, the bill for ſeptennial 


parliaments paſs'd the royal aſſent. There had been very 
many warm debates on occaſion of that act. The cloſe of 
the year 1715, and the beginning of the next, were re- 
markable 15 a moſt ſevere froſt. The Thames was froze 
quite over, and whole oxen roaſted upon it; many booths 
were erected, ſo that it look'd like one great fair. Many 
poſt-boys, and others, were froze to death. Before this 
(September 14) the tide in the Thames had ebb'd ſo low, 
that ſeveral perſons waded croſs it near Mbiteball, &c. 
Not long after, five rioters were executed at the end of 
Saliſbury- Court. They were among thoſe who had endea- 
voured to pull down the Mug bouſe in Saliſbury. Court. There 


were ſeveral of theſe Mughouſes-in the city and ſuburbs, all 


of them frequented by perſons who had formed themſelves 
into clubs or ſocieties, and were exceedingly zealous for the 
Hanover ſucceſſion. His Majeſty viſited his German domi- 


nions this year, when a triple alliance was fign'd between - 
Great Britain, France, and Holland. June 10, guards were 
poſted in ſeveral parts of the town, to prevent the wearing 
of white roſes ; and Forden, a printer, was ſhot in Nezwgate- - 
fetreet, by a foot-ſoldier, for his inſolence. December 4, . 


above 150 houſes were burnt near Limehouſe-Bridge. 


92. When was the nation alarm'd with an invaſion in- 


tended, from Sweden, in favour of the Pretender ? 


A. In January 1716-17, when his Majeſty, returning 
from Hanover, inform'd his council, that he had certain 
advice, from abroad, of the above deſign. Upon this count 
Gyllenberg, the Swediſs envoy in England, was ſeized with 


all his papers. After this baron Gortz, (the principal con- 


triver of theſe wicked machinations) miniſter to his Sevedzs - * 
Majeſty, was, at the inſtance of Mr, Zea/hes, the Briti/o- 
envoy at the Hague, put likewiſe under an arreſt, with hie 


two ſecretaries ; he being ſeized at Arnheim in Guelder- 
land, whither he had fled to avoid the purſuit, The 
ſcizure of his papers evidently diſcovered the black de- 
| FD * ſigns 


| 
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ſigns which were hatching ; he himſelf confeſſing, in them, 
. that he had purchaſed ten thouſand arms, to forward the 
intended invaſion. The ſeizing of count Gyllenberg made 
a great noiſe in London among the foreign miniſters, who 
were anſwer d by the court, that they ſhould ſoon be in- 
formed of the reaſons for taking this ſtep. The plot be- 
ing thus diſcover'd, a bill pass d to prevent all commerce 
with Sweden ; and a ſquadron of 32 Britiſh ſhips were 


ſent to block up thoſe of Sueden in their harbours, Some 


were of „e. that this animoſity, in the Swedes, aroſe 
from his Britannick Majeſty's purchaſing Bremen and Ver- 
den of the Danes, who had taken them from the Swedes. 
The ſchemes of the King of Sweden being thus diſcon- 
certed he endeavoured to make a-peace with his Britannick 
Majeſty, which was afterwards effected by the mediation” 
of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, who forced 
the Pretender to quit Avignon, and retire over the Alps. 
A little before this Francis Francia, a Jew, was tried at 
the Old Bailey, for carrying on a traiterous correſpondence, 
and acquitted. In April there were ſeveral warm de- 
bates in the houſe of commons, occaſion'd by his Ma- 
jeſty's deſiring to be furniſh'd with certain ſums, for con- 
cluding ſome alliances, without informing his parliament of 
the particulars. Many of the courtiers declared this method 
to be unparliamentary, on which there were ſeveral re- 
movals ; but at laſt it was reſolved, that a ſam, not ex- 


enabling him to make good ſuch engagements with other 
Princes and States, as .might prevent the preſent danger 
from Sweden, &c. | 

2. What other remarkable tranſactions occurred in 
ae | : 

2 The lower houſe of convocation drew up, by their 
committee, a repreſentation againſt certain tenets advanced 
by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor, in a work of 
his, entitled, A preſervative againſt the principles and 
practices of the Nonjurors ; and in a ſermon preach'd be- 
fore the King, entitled, The nature of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, ſhewing it not to be of this wvorld, This gave riſe 
to many warm diſcourſes in print. The committee cen- 
fared both the above works; but his majeſty, in 5 
4 2 er 
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der to put an end to theſe feuds, prorogued the convocs? 
tion, which has not ſat to do buſineſs: fince that time. 
The earl of Oxford, who had been confined almoſt two. 
years in the Tower, taking advantage of the diviſions then 
reigning among the King's friends, petition'd for his trial; 
which being accordingly appointed, in Weflminfler-hall, 
the earl was brought thither by water, June 24, 1717, earl 
| Coxvper acting as lord high-ſteward ; but great conteſts - 
arifing between the two houſes, with regard to their re- - 
ſpective prerogatives, the lords got the better, and pro- 
ceeded to the trial. The accuſers of the earl of Oxford 
being ſummon'd to come forth, and none appearing,* his 
kordihip was acquitted: by the unanimous conſent of his 
ers; notwithſtanding which, he, at the inſtance of the 
ouſe of commons, was excepted out of the act of grace; 
together with Simex lord Harcourt, Matthew Prior, Tho- 
mas Harley, Arthur Moore, and a few others. Some drum- 
mers, belonging to the guards, were impriſon'd in the 
Mar/halſ:a, for beating a point of war before the earl of 
Oxford's houſe, and congratulating him on his being ſet 
at hberty; November 2, her royal highneſs the Princeſs 
of Wales was deliver'd of a Prince, who was chriſten'd 
George-William, his Majeſty, the duke of Newwcaftie, and 
the dutcheſs of St. 4/bans, being ſponſors. This young 
Prince died the February following. A miſunderſtanding 
happen'd at, or ſoon after the chriſtening, between the 
King and the Prince of #a/es ; upon which the latter 
was ordered to depart from St. James's, Accordingly, 
his royal highneſs, and his conſort, went and reſided at 
the earl of Graniham's in Arlington ſtreet; but afterwards 
removed to Leiceſter houſe, and the children continued at 
St. James's. Mr. Shipper, a member of parliament, was 
committed to the Tower, for ſaying, that the ſecond para- 
graph, in his P's Jpeech, ſcem'd rather calculated for 
the meridian of Germany than Great-Britain ; and that it 
*was a great misfortune the King was a ſtranger to our 
larguage and conſtitution. After this, whenever the King 
went — 1 he left the adminiſtration of the affairs of his 
kingdom in the hands of lords juſtices. During theſe ſa- 
mily-diviſions, the perfons in the ſervice of the King, and 
thoſe under his royal highneſs, did not fee one an 
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His Majeſty viſited the univerſity of Cambridge in October; 
and Nowember 22, the earl of Carnwath, and the lord 
Widarington, pleading his Majeſty's moſt gracious pardon, 
were diſcharged. Guineas were now reduced to 217. 
2. What were the great tranſactions of Europe after this 
time ? | 

A. Let me firſt take notice, that March 17, 1717-18, 
marquis de Paleotti, an Italian nobleman, and brother to 
the dutcheſs of SHreauſbury, was hang'd at Tyburn for the 
murder of his footman. Great interceſſion had been made 


the King would not pardon him. At the above place, and 
on the ſame day, ſuffer'd, for high-treaſon, one James 


Jacobite, who was under twenty, had form'd a reſolution 
to murder the King; which he, in a letter to Mr. Leake, 
a Nonjuring clergyman, call'd, /miting the uſurper in his 
palace. Mr. Leake, who was not at home when the letter 
came, carry ing it afterwards to Sir Jen Fryar, an alder- 
man of London, Shepherd was ſeized, and committed to 
Neargate. He glory'd in his horrid defign to the laſt, 
In April, 1718, earl Cowper reſigning the great ſeal, it was 
given to Thomas lord Parker, atterwards earl of Maccleſ- 
field. Many changes were now made in = miniſtry.— 
June 22, the quadruple alliance, or mutual guarantee, 
between the Emperor, Great-Britain, France, and Hol. 
land, was ſign'd in London. This treaty was enter'd 
into, in order to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, which 
the King of Spain had diſturb'd laſt year, by iavading Sar- 
dinia, Previous to the above-mention'd treaty, had been 
a convention between his B. ;tannick Majeſty, and the moſt 
Chriſtian King, for ſettling the terms of peace between the 
Emperor, and the King of Spain; as well as between the 
former, and his Sardinian Majeſty (the duke of Sawoy, ) 
In the mean time the Spanizras having fitted out a fleet to 
ſeize on Sicily, made a deſcent in y on that iſland, 
and poſleſs'd themſelves of many places. But whilſt they 
were attacking the citadel of Meſina, the Britih fleet 
under Sir George Byrg, engaging that of Spain, defeated it 
in the moſt fignal and glorious mannner, 7uly/31. Not 
long after this the King of Siciqy acceded to the quadruple 
| alliance, 


for him; but his character was ſo exceedingly black, that 


Shepherd, a coach-painter's *prentice. This enthuſiaſtic - 
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alliance. The court of Spain were ſo highly offended at 
the above defeat, that they have not (properly ſpeaking) 
been on good terms with us ever ſince. The King of 
Spain, by this invaſion of Sicily, had violated the treaty 
of Utrecht, whereof England was one of the guarantees. 
Mr. Edward By/jz, rector of Portbury in Somerſetſhire, 
was ſentenced, by the court of King's bench, to be twice 
pillory'd, to pay a fine of 600/. to be impriſon'd four 


7 and to find fureties for his good behaviour during 
ife. 


He had wickedly aſſerted, That King George wes 
an uſurper, and that wwe had had neither King, parliament, 
ner laws, theſe thirty years. December 16, war was de- 
clared againſt Spair. | 

2. What happen'd in 1719? 2 
A. In February the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm 
bills were repeal'd; and great debates aroſe this ſeſſion, 
concerning the bill for limiting the peerage. The houſe 
of lords moved, that the Exgliſb peers might not be en- 
larged beyond fix, above the preſent number; and that, 
inſtead of ſixteen who were peers for Scotland, twenty five 
might be made hereditary. A reward was offer'd of 
9% for apprehending the late duke of Ormond, His 
ajeſty inform'd his parliament {March 10.) of his re- 
ceiving certain intelligence from the French Kiag, of an 
invaſion intended againſt his crown by Spain, in favour 
of the Pretender. Both houſes pave his Majeſty the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of aſliſtance, and immediately orders 
were iſſued for fitting out a ſtrong fleet, and many re- 
ger of horſe, foot, and dragoons, with three batta- 
ions of the foot- guards, were commanded to march to 
the weſt of England, it being thought that the enemy 
might attempt to land there. Forces were ſent for from 
Ireland and Holland; and the regent of France, and the 
overnor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, order'd troops to 
and ready to be ſhipp'd, to ſecure the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, purſuant to the guarantee. The public funds 
fell ſeven or eight per Cent. on this occaſion. March 26, 
1719, the Pretender coming to Madrid, in one of the King 
of Spain's coaches, and attended by his life-guards, was re- 
_ ceived with all the honours ſhown to a crown'd head. 
During this interval Charles XII. King of Sweden, who in 
Concert 
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plann'd this invaſion, was kill'd at Frederich/ball, which 
gave a mortal blow to the intended ungenerous enter- 


rize. The attempts of the Spaniard; proved equally un- 
| | wore F z for their fleet, conſiſting of | 


ut 50 tranſports, 
with near 5000 men, and the late duke of Ormond, was 
totally diſperſed by a violent ſtorm ; the winds being the 


conſtant friends to Great-Britain, when threatned with 


popery and ſlavery. However, the marquis of Tu/libar- 
dine, with the earls of Seaforth and Mare/chal, and about 


400 men, chiefly Spaniards, landed in April in Scotland, 
and aſſembled about 1600 Highlanders, They continued 
there for ſome time, getting poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 


Donan, whence they were forced by Capt. Boy/e. Major- 
general Vightman coming up afterwards, drove them from 
the paſs of G/en/4://, next from that of Szrache/l ; the 
rebels having diſcharged their muſkets, took to their 
heels. They diſperſed, after being drove from rock to 


rock; when about zoo of the Spaniards ſurrendering. 
at diſcretion, were committed priſoners to Edinburgh 


caſtle. Tull:bardine, Seaforth, and Mars/chal eſcaped, 
firſt to the Orkney-i/ſands, and afterwards to France. Great 
diſturbances happen'd this year in London, occaſion'd by the 
journeymen weavers, who tore off the lick clothes from 


the backs of women; upon which an act was paſs'd, for 


prohibiting the wearing of painted, printed, or ſtain'd 
calicoes, &c. About this time Vigo was taken, by lord 
Cobham and vice-admiral Mrghels ; but it was thought that 
the advantage accruing to us, did not anſwer the expence, 
November 6, John Matthews, a printer in Little Britain, 


about eighteen years of age, was executed for printing and. 


publiſhing a treaſonable libel, entitled, Fox populi vox Dei. 
This paper aſſerted, that a majority of the people being for 
a change of government, it was juſt to attempt it, even 
upon Whig principles. 'This month there was an interview 
between their Britannick and Pru/ian Majeſties, at Hans- 
ver; the former of whom procur'd great relief for the Pro- 


teſtants of Poland, Lithuania, and the Palatinate. 


2. When happen'd the famous affair of the Southb-/ea 
company ? 7 


- ' I 


oncert with cardinal 4/beroni, was ſuppoſed to have 
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A. In 1720, and is as follows. This company and the 


bank of England, laid their ſeveral plans before the houſe 
of commons, for reducing all the public funds into one ; 
in order for paying off the national debt, on conſideration 

of certain advantages which ſhould be granted them. 
This occafion'd many warm debates, bat the houſe of 
commons pronounced, at laſt, in favour of the Sourh-ſea 


company. Its propoſals were accepted February i, 1719-20, | 


and in April received the royal aſſent. Upon this Sourh- 
fea ſtock roſe amazingly, Exchange alley being crouded 
with people of quality and others; all perſons being tempt- 
ed to make their fortunes at this mad juncture. The whole 
nation, the clergy as well as laity, Whigs and Tories, 
churchmen and diſſenters, ladies no leſs than gentlemen, 
turn'd ſtock-jobbers ; and neglected their ſeveral employ- 
ments and occupations, to rum after ſome bubble or other. 
The enthufiaſm was carry'd to ſo great a height, that 
Seuth-/ea ſtock, after riſing gradually from 100, to 890, 
ot 2 June to 1000. Though this ſcheme might 
ve been honeſtly intended by ſome, it yet proved of the 
moſt pernicious conſequence to many thouſand families, 
who were utterly undone; at the fame time, that multitudes 
of upſtarts were enrich' d. About the end of Auguff, South- 


ſea ſtock began to fall, and ſunk by Micbaelmat day 


to 150. It was ſtrange that our nation would not 
take _—_— by the Mi/ifppi ſcheme in France, invented 
by Mr. Fehr 


companies; ſome-for manufacturing ſail- cloth, others for 


encouraging the fiſhery, &c. The ſeveral projectors of 
theſe ſchemes (juſtly call'd bubb/rs,, and of which there 


were near a hundred) preſented petitions to the privy- 


council, in order for eftabliſhing their plans. However, 
they afterwards were ſuppreſs'd by proclamation ; and it 
was computed that unwary people loſt near a million and 
a half ſterling, by theſe execrable frauds. This infatuation: 
(which ſome courtiers were ſuppoſed to have clandeſtinely 
heighten'd) put the whole nation into a ferment ; and had 
been of infinite prejudice to our trade, both foreign and 


domeſtic, eſpecially that mighty bubble the South. ea ſtoek? 


There being about this time ſeveral blaſphemous aſſemblies, 


call'd . 


Law, a Scotchman, At the ſame time a 
great number of projects were ſet on foot, by way of 
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call'd Hell. firs clubs, an order of council was publiſſi d 
for ſuppreſſing them. mn 

. 2, What was the fate of the Seuth-ſea company in 
17217 | | 

A. A motion being made, that the directors, Q. 

ſhould immediately lay an account of their proceedings 
before the houſe of commons, a committee of thirteen 
perſons were appointed, to enquire into all affairs relating 
to the execution of the South-/ea act. The committee 
repairing to the South-/ea houſe, took poſſeſſion thereof, 
and of the books. Many perſons were examined on this 
occaſion; and among others Robert Knight, Eſq; the compa- 
_ ny'streaſurer, and Sir John Blunt; the latter of whom was 
ſuppoſed to have been the chief contriver of this wicked 
ſcheme. Mr. Kzight, who carried off the famous green 
book, ſoon fled the kingdom, for the ſeizing of whom, a 
reward of 2000 J. was offer d. Mr. Knight lived after- 
wards in great ſplendor in France; and being pardon'd 
about twenty-three years after, was for a paultry ſum of 
money ſuffered to return to, and die in his native country, 
His ſon was ſince created baron Luxborough in the kingdom 
of Ireland. John Aiflabie, Eſq; chancellor of the Exche- 
guer, and Sir George Caſwall, were expell'd the houſe, 
and impriſon'd in the Tober; and July 29, an act re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, to refrain the ſub-governor, direc- 
tors, &c. of the South ſea company, from going out of the 
kingdom for one year; for diſcovering their effects, and 
for incapacitating them from holding any office or place 
of truſt, under his Majeſty, &; The parliament apply'd 
to the relief of the ſufferers, the eſtates of the deputy- 
governor, directors, Ec. allowing only to each, ſuch part 
of them as was judged proper. Several of the above direc- 
tors were ſuppoſed to be entirely innocent, with regard to- 
the horrid frauds committed, during the South-/ca tranſ- 
action; and One of them, a very eminent Merchant, 
and a Baronet, had 50,000 /. allowed. him. A little be- 
fore this, many. hundreds of .the proprietors of the ſhort 
annuities, &c. coming, in a riotous manner, to the door 
of the houſe of commons, to demand. juſtice, the juſtices 
and conſtables were order'd. to attend and protect the 
» | members ; , 
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twice, the petitioners diſperſed, crying aloud ; That they 
firft pick'd their pockets, and afterwards would ſend them 
to goal far complaining. Auguſt 10, the bill paſs'd for 
reſtoring the pablick credit, after which the parliament 
was prorogued ; and Robert Walpole, Eſq; having greatly: 
contributed to ſettle this diſtracted affair; he was brought. 
into full favour again, was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, and firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, after- 
wards created knight of the Bath, and of the garter; and 
continued prime. miniſter during the remainder of this reign, 
and fifteen years of that of King George 11 ; when, be- 
ing obliged to reſign, he was created earl of Orford. 
April 15, her royal highneſs the Princeſs of Wales was 
happily deliver'd of a Prince, who was named W1LLiam 
 AvucusTvus, the preſent duke of Cumberland. Before 
this, a reconciliation having been brought about in the 
royal family, the Prince was allow'd his guards as uſual, 
who accordingly mounted at Leicefter-Honſe. In Aaguft, 
the experiment of inoculating the ſmall-pox was firſt tried, 
with ſucceſs, on ſeven criminals in Newgate. | | 
2. What were the principal occurrences of the year, 
17222 ; | i 
185 A little before this, peace was happily reſtored in 
the north, by the concluſion of a treaty between the Czar 
and Sweden, A great number of Britiſb ſubjects, ſlaves in 
Morocco, were redeem'd. Theſe, in number about 300, 
being come to London, march'd in proceſſion through the 
city to St. Paul's, to return God thanks for their deli- 
verance ; and afterwards to St. James's to thank his Ma- 
jeſty, who order'd them a further bounty of 5004. as did 
the Prince 250 J. at Leiceſter- Hanſe. His Majeſty, after 
reviewing the foot guards, encamp'd in Hyde. Park, was 
magnificently entertain'd by earl Cadogan, in a pavilion, 
which Prince Eugene had formerly taken from the Grand 
Vifier. Several parts of Europe were at this time grievouſly 
afflicted with the plague. Augz/# 9, 1722, the remains of 
the immortal duke of Marlbarough were interr'd, with vaſt 
funeral ſplendor in Veſtminſter- Abbey. He had marry'd. 
Sarah, daughter to Richard Jennings, Elq; in the county 
of Hertford, and, by her, had one fon, (obn, who died: 
| at. 
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at Cambridge in 1703) and four daughters. Auguſf 28, way 
a moſt dreadful hurricane in Jamaica, whereby twenty 
eight ſhips were loſt, one third of Port Royal deſtroy d, 
and many ſamilies ruin'd by the breaking in of the ſea. 
Incredible damage was fuſtain'd on this occation. This ſum- 
mer his Majeſty, accom pany'd by his royal highneſs, made 
a progreſs towards the weſt of Eugland. The King, after 


, and lying at the duke of Bolton's at Hackwoed, 
was received on the borders of Viliſbire by the high- 
ſheriff of that county, and ſtaid two days at Saliſbury. 
During his reſidence in that city, which was fill'd with 
numberleſs multitudes of people, and finely illuminated, 
he review'd the ſeveral regiments encamp'd on Sz/rſbury- 


Plain, lay at the biſhop's palace, and ſupp'd in public 


there. His majeſty, after expreſſing the higheſt ſatisfac- 


tion for the reception he had met with, and giving above 
2000/. to the poor, proceeded to Winchefter, where the 


like honours were paid him. He then proceeded to Port/- 


mouth, where, after viewing the yards and magazines, 


and going on board the Canterbury man of war (the docks 
and 


onds of all. the ſhips in the harbour being filled 


with ſpectators) and giving 500. to the workinen; went 


forward to Stanfiead, the ſeat of the earl of Scarborough ; - 


bonfires being made, and every houſe illuminated in all 
the villages through which he paſs d. The King going 
round by Guilford in Surrey, arrived fafe at his palace at 
Kenſington. October q, the new: parliament (the ſecond 
ſeptennial one) aſſembling, his Majefty acquainted them 


with a freſh deſign form'd againſt his perſon and gavern- 


ment, in favour of the Pretender; upon which the Habeas 
Corpus act, after ſome conteſts, was ſuſpended ; when the 
earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury biſhop of Rochefler, and 
the lord North and Grey, were committed to the Tower 
for high-treaſon, and afterwards the duke of Norf4/t. The 
beginning of next year Dr. Freind, Jebn Plunket, George 
Kelly, Dennis Kelly, and Chriſtopher Layer, a councellor 


at law, were likewiſe ſeiz'd and impriſon'd. All theſe, 


biſhop Atterbury, Layer, P/unket, and Kelly excepted, 
were. admitted to bail, and diſcharged, During this in- 


terval, 


Facts through Hampfoire, where due honours were paid. 
im 


terval, Philip Neynoe à clergyman, one of the chief evi- 
dences againſt the conſpirators, was drown'd in the Thames, 
o__ his endeavouring to eſcape out of the meſſenger's 
houſe. - | 

92. What puniſhment was inflicted on the plotters”? 

A. Biſhop Atterbury was baniſh'd, and being puton board 
the L/dborough man of war, landed in Calais ; George 
Kelly and Plunket were impriſon'd for life. May 17, 1925, 
Layer was drawn to, hang'd and quarter'd at Tyburr, 
and his head fix'd over 7 eee for forming a traite- 
rous conſpiracy againſt the ng and government ; for en- 
lifting men for the Pretender's ſervice, in order to excite 
a rebellion ; for attempting to ſeize upon the Tower of 
London, the city gates, the King's perſon, &c. The 
watch word was to be, this morning. This conſpiracy 
had been carry d on with ſo much cunning, under ſictitious 
names, that the utmoſt induſtry and application were re- 
quired, in order to diſcover ſome of the perſons ſignify d 
by them. Among others, that of Digby frequently oc- 
cur'd ; which, by the dexterity of Mr. Crawford, his 
Majeſty's refident in Paris, was, at laſt, found to mean 
lieutenant-genera) Dillon. The February preceding the 
black act was paſs'd, enacted againſt certain perſons, who 
. uſed to go arm'd and diſguiſed, (their faces being black d) 
into ſeveral foreſts, where = kill'd vaſt quantities of 
deer, and committed the moſt violent outrages. This 
crime was made death. | ; 

2. What were the other tranſanctions of 1723 ? 

A. The management of the Harburgh lottery made a 
great noiſe this ſeffion. This lottery was declared by 
the commons, to be an infamous and fraudulent un- 
dertaking. February 22, was born Princeſs Mary, the 
preſent Princeſs of Heſe. That ſcandalous place, the Mint 
in Southwark, was ſuppreſs'd this year. The earl of 
Harold, only ſon to the duke of Kent, was kill'd by the 
beards of an ear of barley ſticking in his throat. This 
year the Proteſtants in France were perſecuted, Many of 

their preachers, after performing the amaude honourable 
(or penance) with a rope about their necks, were hang d; 

and thoſe ſent to the galleys, who attended their ſermons, 

| | or 


— 
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or gave them ſhelter. September 12, five Engli/hmen were 
murder' d ſeven miles from Calais, by robbers. The com- 
Mittee to enquire into the plot above · mention'd, being 
finiſh'd, it appear'd that ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at 


home, in conjunction with various traitors abroad, had 


form'd a deſign of bringing in the Pretender. That for 
the effecting this, a body of regular foreign forces were 
to be brought into the kingdom at the time of the elec. 
tions; which deſign not ſucceeding, the conſpirators next 
reſolved to make the attempt, when, (as was ſuppoſed} 
his Majeſty would be in Hanover. This deſign was allo 
fruſtrated, by the forming of a camp at home, by ſending 
for troops from /re/and, by the duke of Ormond's being 
kept back, and by the readineſs of the Safes. General to 
aſſiſt his Majeſty ; notwithſtanding which, the plotters en- 
deavour'd to accompliſh their horrid defigns, upon their 
own bottom, by tampering with the officers and ſoldiers 
of his Majeſty's army; which yet, by the bleſſing of hea- 
ven, proved fatal to themſelves only. | 
2, When did the parliament meet apain ? | 
A. January q, 1724 ; on which occaſion his Majeſty 
congratulated them, on the ſucceſs of their endeavours, for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom; and obſerved, that the riſe 
of the publick credit, and the flouriſting ſtate of our 
trade and manufactures, was owing to their prudent con- 
duct. The ſum of 1, 407, 280 J. was now raiſed, by the diſ- 
poſal of the forfeited eſtates of the late South. ſea directors; 
and 62, 236 J. by that of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland. 
In May the King ſent his circular letter to the two univer- 
ſities, for encouraging the ſtudy of modern hiſtory and 
languages in them; in which letter are the following in- 
tereſting particulars : © Having ſeriouſly weigh'd the pre- 
4 judice that has accrued to our univerſities from this defect 
« of the ſtudy of modern hiſtory and languages, perſons of 
4 foreign nations being often employ*d in the education and 
« tuition of youth, both at home, and in their travels; and 
% great numbers of the nobility and gentry being either 
« {ent abroad directly from ſchool, or taken away from 
cc the univerſities before the courſe of their ſtudies can be 
„ there compleated; and opportunities loſt to the crown, of 
% employing and encouraging members of the two 2 24 
«6 tles, 


« ſities, by conferring on them ſome employments, both 
« at home and abroad, as neceſſarily require a competent 
« ſkill in writing and ſpeaking the modern languages: 
« In order therefore to remedy theſe, and the like in- 
« conveniences, we, &c.” Accordingly, a profeſſor was 
appointed for both univerſities, Mr. Harris being nomi- 
nated for Cambridge, and Mr. Gregory for Oxford, with 
a ſtipend of 400 J. per annum each. They were obliged to 
maintain two teachers in either univerſities, where twenty 
pupils in each were to be inſtructed gratis, "Tis certain, 
that nothing would contribute more to give ſucceſs to the 
affairs of Great-Britain, then the eſtabliſhment of proper 
academies, and the giving due encouragement to polite 
learning ; by which our rivals, the French, daily reap un- 
ſpeakable benefits. December 7, was born Princeſs Lowi/e, 
the late illuſtrious Queen of Denmark, This ſeſſion, Mr. 
Sr. 7ohn, the late viſcount Bo/inghroke, was permitted to re- 
turn to his native country. November 16, was executed at 
Tyburn, John Shepherd, a notorious felon, who had ſeveral 
times broke out of Newgate in the moſt ſurprizing manner. 

9. When was the trial of Thomas earl of Macclesfield ? 

A. In 1725. He had before refign'd the great ſeal of 
England, and was afterwards impeach'd of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, for receiving exorbitant ſums from 
perſons admitted maſters in chancery 3 many of whom 
had been vaſtly negligent in ſecuring the effects of various 
ſuitors in the ſaid court, to their very great loſs. The earl 
being try'd by his peers, was found guilty, ſentenced to 
pay a fine of 30,000 J. and impriſon'd in the Tower till he 

ould pay the ſaid ſum; but paying it, Ju 22, 1725, was 


diſcharge from his confinement The abuſes for which 
the lord Macc/esfi:/d ſuffer d, had been practiſed under 


other chancellors, but not carry'd to ſo enormous a height. 
his year his Majeſty was pleaſed to revive the ancient and 
honourable order of knights of the Bath, when thirty- 
ſeven were inſtall'd. The duke of Montagae was appointed 
great maſter on this occaſion, and Prince VMilliam re- 
ceived alſo the ribbon of the order. Tune 17, the cere- 
mony of the inſtallation was perform'd with the greateſt 
ſolemaity, 


® See Ton c' Parl. Debatts,' Vol. IX. 
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ſolemnity, in Wiftminſter-abbey ; the knights, attended by 
their reſpective ſquires, walking in proceſſion in their ſplen -: 
did robes, and being afterwards entertain'd magnificently at 


dinner. This year Peter the great, Czar of My/cowy, wiz, 


"and the clans in the Highlands were diſarm'd by gene 

Wade. In June, the lord King was declared lord high- 
chancellor of Greaz-Britain ; about which time his Ma. 
jeſty ſet out for Hanover, and return'd from thence 
January 9 following. A young ſavage bred in the woods 


of Hanover, who uſed to walk on his hands and feet like 


a brute, had been preſented to the King. The Oftend 
company, ſet up under the Emperor, highly diſguſted the 
Engli/h and Dutch; and gave riſe to the treaty of defen- 
five alliance, concluded at Hanover, September 3, between 


their Majeſties of Great- Britain, France, and Pruſſia, 


This treaty was deſign'd to counter-balance that con- 
cluded. between the Imperial and Spaniſb courts. 
2. What did his Majeſty at his return to England in 
4720? | 2827 
* The parliament aſſembled January 20, when the 
King, expatiating on the pleaſure he had in meeting them, 
obſerved, that the engagements enter d into by ſome foreign 
powers, ſeem d to menace the tranquillity of Europe, and 
injure the Brizi/4 commerce. That to remedy this, he 


had found it expedient to enter into a defenſive alliance 


with the Kings of France and Pru/jia. He added, that he 
intended to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea in the ſpring ; that the 
enemies to his government were ſecretly conſpiring againſt 
it abroad, in favour of the Pretender ; but that he did not 
doubt of ſuch care being taken by his parliament, as would 
entirely overthrow all ſuch machinations ; and that the 
kingdom would be put into a good poſture of defence“. 
J. Were there not great debates this ſeſſion ? 

A. A motion was made, for appointing a committee to 
ſtate the public debt; which being a popular motion, a 
very warm debate enſued. To this the courtiers anſwer d, 


that ſuch an enquiry at this juncture, was quite unſeaſon- 


able; and that it became them rather, to enable the King 


to fulfil his late engagements for the welfare of Grear- 
. Britain, 


* See ToxBuCk's Parl. Debates, Vel. IX. 
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Britain, and effectually to diſconcert the deſigns of its 
enemies. After this the motion was rejected, by a great 
majority. The treaty concluded by his Majeſty in Haro- 
ver, occaſion'd likewiſe very warm debates, which was 
open'd by a long ſpeech made by Horace Walpole, Eſq; 
the Briti/5 embaſſador at the court of France ; who re- 
capitulated the great pains his Majeſty had taken, ever fince 
his acceſſion to the throne, to promote the felicity of his 
kingdoms. Here the anti-courtiers urged, that the Ha- 
zover treaty would involve Great - Britain in a war, merely 
to ſupport his Majeſty's German dominions, contrary to 
the act of ſettlement. To which the courtiers reply'd, 
that the true meaning of that act, was not totally to de- 

rive Hanover of al aſſiſtance from the Britiſb nation, 

t only to reſtrain the ſovereign from engaging in a war, 
to ſupport his foreign dominions, without the conſent of 
his parliament z whoſe buſineſs it was to decide, whether 
ſuch war was neceſſary, or otherwiſe. After this a motion 
was made, to thank the King for communicating the treaty 
of Hanover to his pfrliament ; and to aſſure him, that 
they would effectually ſupport his Majeſty, in caſe any of 
his dominions, not belonging to the Britiſb crown, ſhould. 
be attack d. This was carry'd in the affirmative, by 285 
_ 107 ; and the lords addreſs'd the King to the ſame 

urpoſe. 
Pe What fleets were fitted out this year? 

A. As a conſiderable one was equipping in Ru/a, the 
Britiſh court, to hinder the Mu/covites from attacking the 
Sweats, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager. He ſail'd firſt to Copen- 
hagen, where he was moſt graciouſly received by the King 
of Denmark. He afterwards proceeded to E!ſenab, near 
Stockholm ; in the latter of which cities, he met with as 
favourable a reception from his Swedi/s Majeſty. The 
admiral then ſail'd to a port, about three leagues from 
Reuel; whence he diſpatch'd an officer with an expoſtu- 
latory letter from the King to the Czarina, part of which 
is as follows: Neither can wwe conceal from your Moujifty, 
the extraordinary ſurprixe we were under to hear, that 
while wwe were carrying on amicable negotiations, and bad 
not given the leaſt provocation on our part, meaſures wers 

f | taking 
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taking at your court, in favour of the Pretender to our — 
crown, and great encouragement given to his adherents, "th 
„Though the Czarina was offended to ſee her ports block'd * 
up by the Britiſb fleet, ſhe yet thought proper to conceal thi 
her reſentment, and accordingly return'd a ſatisfactory * 
anſwer. Count de Rabutin, the Emperor's miniſter at l 
the Czarina's court, did all that lay in his power to tra- - 
verſe the negotiations, but to no purpoſe. Beſides the | 
above-mention'd Britiſb fleet in the Baltic, another was bis 
ſent to the Veñ.-Indies, under the command of admiral gi, 
Hoffer, which lay there a long time, to block up the Spani/h * 
plate fleet. A third fleet under Sir John Jennings, ſall'd _ 
to the coaſt of Spain. AboutWhe end of this year, died 2 
in the caſtle of Ahlen, (where ſhe had reſided many years) 3 
in the electorate of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh, Sophia Doro- 2 
bea, marry'd to his Majeſty in 1682, who brought him : 
our preſent moſt gracious ſovereign, and Dorothea Sophia, 4 ' 
Queen dowager of Pru//ia, born in 1687. October 22, Pa 
happen'd a dreadful hurricane in Jamaica, which did pro- mi 
digious damage to the plantations and the ſhipping. | Et) 
2, What was done in 17277 8 
J. His Majeſty, on the humble petition of the mer- 50 
chants trading to the Zaft- Indies, was pleaſed to renew | 
their charter, with power to erect corporations in Madras I 
and Bombay, and alſo at Fort William in Bengal. . The a 
_ parliament meeting, January 17, the King, in his ſpeech, inp 
took notice of the ſudden and very ſurprizing conjunction * 
between the Emperor and the King of Spain. He ended dy 
with obſerving, that the Spaniards had drawn together a = 
great number of troops in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, 25 
as though they intended to beſiege it; but that his opinion ** 
was, this armament was made, merely to diſguiſe the cs 
rojected invaſion, in favour of the Pretender. The ac 
bob addreſs'd his Majeſty next day on this occaſion; it v 
but there were veiy warm debates in the houſe of com- REES 
mons. The ot jections raiſed againſt preſenting an addreſs 64 
immediately, were, that as peace and war are matters of 5 
the higheſt moment, it was incumbent on that houſe to oy 
weigh things maturely, before they came to a determina- fb] 
tion. However, the addreſs was carry'd by a great ma- for 
jority. One of the members ſaid, during the courſe of this 
debate, 
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debate, that 4s. in the pound were already granted upon 
the land, which was a very heavy tax; that ſhould 


they pals the preſent clauſe, it would be like tacking a tail 


to an enormous whale, which afterwards might drag away 
the remaining fixteen ſhillings. Soon after 20,000 ſailors 
were voted for the current ſervice of the year. 


| Did net an affair of count dr Palm, the Imperial 


reſident in London, make a great noiſe there ? 

A. Ves; and the occaſion'of it was, his preſenting to 
his Majeſty a memorial, which, after endeavouring to vin- 
dicate the peace concluded at Vienna, declared, that 
the offenſive alliance, .hinted at in his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
was wholly groundleſs ; as likewiſe that of the ſecret 
articles made in favour gf the Pretender. This memorial 
was looked upon as highly injurious to his Majeſty's crown 
and dignity, and devoid of all truth : and, having been 
publickly diſperſed in print, together with a yet more in- 


ſolent letter from count Zinzendorff, to the ſaid count 


Palm; the latter was no longer confider'd as a public 
miniſter, but commanded to leave the kingdom forth- 


with; and both houſes preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, 


repreſenting their indignation at the inſult he had met with 
from that envoy. 
. 2; What were the debates concerning the malt. bill? 

A. A motion was made for empowering his Majeſty to 
apply ſuch ſums, as ſhould be found neceſſary for defray- 
ing all expences and engagements, as had been, or ſhould 
be, enter d into (before or till the 25th of December, 1727) 
by his Majeſty ; for taking ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
ſecure the trade and 7 N of this kingdom, and pre- 
ſerve the tranquillity of Europe. In ſupport of the debits 
it was alledged, that ſome unforeſeen accidents might re- 
quire a farther expence, which could not then be eſtimated, 
becauſe certain treaties were not yet compleated. To this 
it was anſwer'd, that this method of aſking ſupplies, with- 
out making an eſtimate, was unparliamentary ; that ſuch 
an unlimited power ought never to be allow'd in a free 
government, except when the very Being of it is in danger; 
and that the departing from the uſual forms would inſen- 


ſibly render parliaments uſeleſs. However, it was carry d 


far the motion, by 225 voices againſt 109. 
» DY 225 NC 99 9. 
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2. What happen'd after this? 


Ai. His Majeſty went to the houſe of peers, May rg, ba 
and after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious ſpeech ; in which, after H 
4 thanking his Parliament for their zeal and diſpatch of the on 
public bufineſs, he took notice of Gibraltar's being be- ha 
fieged, but that he was nevertheleſs reſolved to try what 2 
amicable overtures would do: and concluded, with de- mn 
claring, that the crown of Sweden had acceded to the he 
treaty of Hanover ; and that a convention was actually ſec 
ſign'd between Great- Britain, France, and Denmark. ne 
The Emperor had employ'd his utmoſt endeavours to pre- ta 
vent Sweden and Denmark from acceding to the above- ha 
mention'd treaty, upon pretence that its only tendency M 
was to ſubvert the whole conſtitution of the Empire. But on 
this was fully apſwer'd by his Majeſty, who plainly ſhew'd 1 


his pacific and upright intentions; and gave ſuch reaſons 
as were invincible for his fitting out the ſeveral Britifh 
fleets. The jealouſy between the Britzh and Spaniſh 


courts was heighten'd; by the latter's m_ duke 4. 
Ripperda, who had ſhelter'd himſelf in the Hritiß em- br 
baſlador's houſe. Though Gibraltar was beſieged, never- __ 
theleſs, by the bravery of the Eng/; troops, it made a let 
moſt gallant defence ; and the fiege was raiſed, by an ami- th 
cable treaty after the King's death. March 20, died that * 
great mathematician, Sir ¶ſaac Newton, maſter of his Ma- of 
jeſty's mint, and preſident of the Royal Society. | Br 
9, When did the King go ? 1 
A. On Saturday, June 3, 1727, after having nominated (w 
the lords juſtices, viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the | = 


lord chancellor, the dukes of Devonſbire, Dorſet, Grafton, 
Bolton; Argyle, Newcaſtle, the earls of Berkeley and Go- 
dolphin, the viſcounts Townſhend and Harcourt, the lords 
Carteret and Trevor, and Sir Robert Walpole, His Ma- 
jeſty embark'd at Greenwich, on board the Carolina yatch, 
attended by the lords ay and Town/hend in another. 
Theſe continued at Grawe/end till Monday, and, near Gun- 
fleet, were join'd by rear-admiral Morrice. The wind 
proving fair, they ſet fail, and on Tue/day arrived at Gra- 
vnd in Holland; whence the King proceeded, on _ 

| | * 
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the States yatch, to Vacrt, where he landed the yth, and 
lay that night. | 


I Did not this journey 2 fatal to his Majeſty ? 72 
Bd 


es; from Vaert the King ſet out next morning for 
Hanover, attended by the detachments whom the Stat 
had appointed as his guard through their territories. On 
Friday the gth, between ten and eleven at night, he ar- 
rived at Delden, in tolerable good health; and eat pretty 


heartily at ſupper, particularly of a melon, which he 


ſeem'd not to have well digeſted. Setting out at three 
next morning, he had not gone far, before he was at- 
tack'd with the colic. Being arrived at Linden, and 
having no appetite to his dinner, he was let blood. His 
Majeſty appearing very anxious to reach his own domini- 
ons, travell'd on, though his attendants earneſtly beſought 
him to reſt in Linden. There, being ſeized with a fort of 
lethargic diſorder, as he rode in his coach, he reclined ona 
gentleman, who had the honour of fitting with him in it; 
and at laſt ſaid, Ce fait de moy (I am gone.) However, 


- the King arrived about ten that night at the palace of his 

brother the duke of Tord, in O/naburg ; and about one 
1 been again 

let blood) expired, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and 


next morning, June 11, 1727, (aſter 


the thirteenth of his reign. His body, being afterwards 
wrapp'd in lead, was privately interr'd among the remains 


of his illuſtrious anceſtors ; and he was ſucceeded, in his 


Britiſb and Electoral dominions, by his only fon GOR 
Prince of Wales, our preſent moſt gracious ſovereign, 
(whom heaven long preſerve !) who, with his royal con- 
ſort Queen Caroline, was crown'd the 11th of Ofaber 
following. N 1 45 8 


* 


* Her Majefly died, November 20, 1737. 
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